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NG Temes ill Poligickt ans 2 1m fratic 
Ys ann had certainly 10 bad an Influence 1 upon 
ö Son's Reign, it may not be amiſs here t 
*, 4 = "MF = obſerve, that after he had: ſettled E 3 
© Governmene in the Kirk of $ortland, whereby he: was far 
From gaining the general Eſteem of the People, Which 
be aſterwards took no care to conciliate to himſelf, when 
be had attain'd to the Crown of England; to procure; . 
| > which, he aged with the utmoſt Diff mulation between - 
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E Thea and Proteſtant? die then negleRted che main 
4 We: 55 taintly, ang that 


N Was the 00 of the two ks og Which he loſt by - 
hig unrgaſonable Partiality, in pretending, that Scotland 
ought to 'be conſider' d therein as the t ird Part of the 
Iſle of Greul: Britain, if not more; and Which, if it 

had taken effect, might have prevented that Diſ- 
Jointing which happen'd, both in his own Reign, 
and afterwards more tragically in his Son's. Neither 
did the diſcovery of the Gunpowder-Plor. mend the 
Rare” of his Affairs; for tho; u general Proſecution Was 
at firſt ſet a-foot againſt all Papiſts, 1 35 the King ſoon 
rew uficaly-at it, and for fear of the Jefuits, order rd 
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| all to be \drop'd*: It's true, he continu'd to his d lying 
1 tay always e talking againſt Pope „ but at» 
ig ſor da * marc of State, after he 2 
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"Towns for a good Sum,which he ſoon laviſh'd away upon- . 


his Favourites, and then having broke the Grandeur of 


His Crown, by getting an Act of Parliament to ſell the 
Crown-Lands all the Kingdom over for ever, with the Re- 
ſerve only of the old Quit-Rents, and that Money like- 
wiſe profuſely ſ uander d away: He dy'd when he was 


upon the point of diſcarding Buckingham, and bringing 


in his old Favourite Soxzer ſet to be Prime Minifter ; 
he could not think of taking the Load of, Government 
on himſelf : and no King's Death could certainly be leſs 


lamented, or Perſon leſs efteem'd, than he was. 


As to the general Hiſtory of King Charles I. He was 
the only ſurviving Son of King James I. he was born at 


Dumferling in Scotland on the 19th of November 1600, 


and crown'd at Weſtminſter on the 2d of February 1625, 


as he was on the 18th of uns 1633, at Edinburgh. Soon 
after his coming to the Crown, he marry'd Henrietta 


Maria, the Daughter of Henry IV. of France; who, 


being an active Woman, and the King uxorious, it had 
many ill Influences on his Affairs. He, indeed, ſet out 


with being at bad. Terms with his Parliaments, and en- 
ter d unadviſedly into two unſucceſsful Wars, againſt the 


Crowns of France and Spain ; and his unbounded Favour 
to the Nuke of Buckingham, a Man obnoxious to theState, 


made himſelf to be but too much ſo to the People. But. 


Nothing contibuted ſo much to his Misfortunes, asthe | 


Interval of Parliaments, during which, Grievances will 
neceſſarily ariſe, and how much more, when the Diſpoſition 


of the K ing and Court prompted them to ſuch arbitrary 


and illegal Proceedings, and ſuch downright Violations of 


the Liberties of the Subjects, as were never heard of in 


England before, and at length brought on moſt diſmal 


Calamities ; to which, his. impoſing, by the Advice of 
Archbiſhop Laud, the Engliſh Liturgy upon the Seotch 


Kirk, was fo far from being the leaſt that contributed to 
them, that the firſt Arms were taken up in that Quarrel : 


which, together with other concurring Events, brought 


this King at length under the Neceſſity of making the 
Parliament of England, as it were, perpetual, who cut off 
Givi War againſt him, 


Strafford, Laud, Sc. engaged in a 


which ended in ſuch a tragical way, as never befel any 
of his Predeceflors in the manner 1 it. Thus far his = 3 
nera] Hiſtory, we will now proceed to his Secret Hiſtory. 
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F King CHARLES TI. by 
- This Prince, in hh Infancy, was obſerv'd by thoſe 
near his Perſon, and particularly by his Mother Queen 
Anne, to be very wilful and obſtinate; and ſhe being told 
once that he was very ill and like to die, ſaid, He οννπνι 


not then die, but live to be the ruin of himſelf, aud 
His too much wilfulneſs occaſicn the loſs of his th 


Kingdoms. Some have taken upon them to affirm, ſhe 
had the Fore-fight of his Fortune from a Stranger, who 
had not only great judgment in Nativities, but in the 
moſt ſecret Learning ; others, that one Engl, a 
Scorchman, inform'd em firſt of it. It was alſo whiſper'd d 
even in thoſe times, that his old Scorch Nurſe affirm'd, 
he was very ill-narur'd in his Infancy ; and the Lady, 
who was afterwards his Governeſs, could not deny but 
that he was wilful and unthankful beyond meaſure. 
What afterwards gave great Countenance, and gain'd 
much Credit to theſe Things, was his Deportment when 
he came to Man's Eſtate, and even to wear the Crown 
which our Hiſtorians have, for the molt part, flatteringly 

aſs'd over. He was much offended with his Father's 


ight and familiar Way, which was the Effect of Hunti 


and 5 upon which Occaſions, he was indeed 


much inclin'd to forget his Dignity, and to break out in- 
to great Indecencies : whereas the Son, on the other 
Hand, affected the ſolemn Gravity of the Spariſp Court, 


as beſt ſuited to his own Temper, which was ſullen even 
to a Moroſeneſs. This led him to a grave reſerv'd De- 


tment, in which he either forgot or deſpis'd the Civi- 
ities, and Affability, which the Engliſh Nation naturally 
lov'd, and to which they had been long accuſtom'd; nor 
did he, in his outward Demeanour, take the leaſt Pains 
to oblige any Perſons whatſoever : he was ſo far from 
that, that he had ſuch an ungracious way of ſhewin 
Favours, and expected ſuch ſtrain'd Submiſſions, tha 


the manner of beſtowing it was almoſt as mortifying, 
as the Favour was obliging. 


Therè are thoſe, who upon this Prince's Acceſſion to 


the Throne, have characteriz'd his Perſon thus: That 


© he was of'a middle Stature, had an * Coun- 
* tenance, equally ſweet and majeſticx; Affable to 


* all, but Tender without reſerve to thoſe he lov'd. 
His Hair was of a Cheſnut colour, very fine, and 
curling naturally; his Eyes were very large and full of 
. ED | B 2 i FR Fire; 


4 De true Secret Hiſtory 
© Fire ;: his Noſe handſome, and all his Features - 
© lar.” How to reconcile ſome part of this Character 
with what has been ſaid before, or what here follows, 
is wholly left to the Judgment of the Reader, viz. 
That he came to the Crown with Qualities capable to 
make him be lov'd and fear'd, both by his Subjects and 
Allies, if he had known better how: to manage his Au- 
thority and Love ; but that he always fail'd in that 
Point, being too precipitate, and too 2 in one and 
the other; that he was eafily anger'd, and as eaſily 
reconciled; too eaſy to take Fire, and too ſoft at the 
ſame time; no ſooner calling a Parliament, but think- 
ing to diſſolve it, either thro' his own Inconſtancy, or in 
Compliance with his Favourites, to whom he was be- 
witch'd; making War and Peace with his Neighbours 
often improperly, and almoſt always to his Confuſion. 
Bur it is time to'leave this Subject, and to proceed to 
other Affairs. | | 

Some have had ſo much Curioſity, as to form ſome- 
thing ſingular concerning the Proclaiming of this Prince. 
Upon the death of King James I. which was on the 
27th of March 1625, the Lords of the Privy-Council 
ſoon notify d his Departure to the Lord Mayor of London, 
with orders, to be ina Readineſs to proclaim his Succeſſor, 
which was to be perform'd the next day: The Lords. 
therefore left his Corps, and the new King, atT heobalds, 
and came to the City Gates, which were open'd by the 
Lord Mayor, who there waited their Coming. He was 
accompany'd by the Aldermen and Sheriffs in their For- 

malities, as uſual : the Lords join'd in the Cavalcade, 
and marching to the publick Parts of the City, the He- 

rald there, after the uſual manner, proclaim'd the new 
Hg. This matter tho' common and publick, we 
chuſe to mention, becauſe the Herald; inſtead of pro- 
claiming Charles indubitablè Heir of the Kingdom, which 
was not then taken notice of, was e ls, look'd up- 
on, by ſome, as a Prediction of his Dethronement. 

It being now in a manner forgot, what ſome of 
our own Fiſtorians have remark'd concerning a par- 
ticular Circumſtance at this King's Coronation, we 
ſhall not omit it here; and that is, about his Robes 
gor Habit, which, contrary to Cuſtom, was of I hite 
Satin. They ſaid, Kings ought not to appear on ſuch an 


| of King CHARLES IJ. 5 
Occaſion in any other than Purple, the Colour of Kings 
and Emperors, for which Reaſon they are ſtiled Por- 
phyrogenites, that is, Born in Purple. Thus were the 
Roman Conſuls and Dictators habited, and all thoſe 
who in Point of Magiſtracy ſupported the Majeſty of 
the Empire. White, they alledg'd. was the Colour of 
Purity and Innocence, and not of Majeſty; the Colour 
of Saints and Martyrs, and not of Kings and trium- 
zhant Conquerors. From thence they inferr'd, that this 
Habit of White Satin, was the preſage 'of the unhap- 
»y Fate of this Prince, who preferr'd the Livery of 
nnocence and Martyrdom to Majeſty ; as if by that, 
he would give a Prelude of his innocent Life, and tra- 
gical Death : vain Speculations, which uſually ever hap- 
pen after the Misfortune. 885 3 
Hiſtorians take notice, that this King's Reign was 
uſher'd in with a prodigious Plague, than which, none 
was ever greater in this Kingdom before; but why this 
common Calamity of a Peſtilence, which, in the Opini- 
on of all ſober Chriſtian People, is uſually aſcrib'd to 
the immediate, tho' aiſcriitable Hand of Providence, 
' ſhould be laid upon the Sovereign, who had not even 
yet committed any Errors in Government, or done any 
Violence to the Liberties of his People, is not to be ac- 
counted for; and of which, an angry Pen writes thus: 


. When e er a Stuart does aſtend the Throne, „ 922 0 
By Signs, and Wonders,. Heaven's diſpleaſure's bonn: 
Deſtroying Plagues ſtill uſper in their Reign, 
And Sword and Fire bring up the numerous Train. 


To reinforce this filly Charge, ſome have urg'd, That it 
could not be expected otherwiſe, when ſuch a ſwarm of 
Locuſts and Caterpillars came over with his Queen, and 
overſpread the Nation, ſhe having among others of her 
Retinue a Roman Catholick Biſhop, on whom the King 
was obliged to ſettle an extravagant Penfion of: Pony « 
per Ann. four Abbots under the Denomination of Almo- 
ners, each of which was to have a thouſand Pounds a 

year; a Confeſſor 1000 l. two Chaplain Prieſts 1400 l. 
two Clerks of the Chappel, as many Grooms, and 
twelve Prieſts of the Oratory, on whom 6000 /. yearly 
was to be ſettled for their maintenance: but beſides all 
the Eccleſiaſticks, the Queen brought over with her a2 
3 . 8 Train 
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6 The true Secret Hiſtory 
Train of Papiſts, whereof ſhe form'd her Houſhold, vis. 
Four Ladies of Honour for her Bed-Chamber ; fix - 

Maids of Honour, with their Governante, and one un- 


der her, befides Servants ; fix Valcts-de-Chambre, a 


Chamberlain, Secretary, five Chambermaids, Semp- 
ſtreſſes, Laundreſſes, a Phyſician, Apothecary, Surgeon, 
Pantier, Cupbearers, Cooks, Potagers, Roaſters, Ba- 
| kers, Stewards, Coachmen, and all the Officers. of 
her Stables. 8 being new, and nothing like 
em known in England tor near ſeventy Years, mult 
needs raiſe the Indignation of the Engliſh Proteſtants ; 
and they the more reſented it, when they found whole 
ſhoals of Prieſts continually coming over by the favour 
of the Queen their Protectreſs, who ran from Houſe to 
Houſe under the pretence of Converſions ; openly 
boaſting,. that they had already brought over many 
thouſands to their Church, in the. little time they had 
been here: But this Inſolence caus'd divers Complaints 
to the King, as well from the Proteſtant Biſhops and 
Miniſters, as from the Maſters of Families; who al- 
ledged, That the Prieſts not only perverted their Ser- 
vants but their Children, and that by their vile Inſti- 
gations, unknown to their Parents, ſeveral of them 
. were gone away beyond Sea, to be brought up in Con- 
vents in the Popiſh Religion. Indeed the Clamours and 
Complaints became very loud, inſomuch, that all- the 
Queen's Servants were, in Auguſt, the ſame year the 
King was crown d, ſay our Hiſtorians, tho' not empty- 
handed, ſent back into France. Some have given us a 
ſhort Speech of the King's on this occaſion; ſaying, 
T am ſorry to ſee myſelf forced to this diſagreeable Ex- 
wremity ; ſome of you deſerve better Treatment, but they 
are unhappuly entangled in the Inſolence of others, from 
. Whom Have receivd an Injury, that I cannot, with 
Honour, but puniſh. Thus were the French diſmiſs'd, 
that came to officiate in the Queen's Chappel, and com- 
ſe her Retinue ; but they acted rather as Miſſionaries 
than Domeſticks, EDT | wo, 
Jou ſee the 7 Reaſon given for tarning theſe 
People out of the Kingdom, was their Infolence, E9c. 
But our common Hiſtorians having not been able to pe- 
netrate into the real Secret of this Tranſaction, which 
btought the King at the ſame time to eſpouſe the . 
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i - of King CHARLES IL 5 
of the Reformed Rochellers, and to engage even in a 
War againſt France for their Defence; the ſame ſoon 
follows, tho it would make a Man almoſt bluſh to re- 
eat 1t. . | a Wa i | 
: The von, in the very beginning of his Reign, was 
uilty of a fatal Piece of Policy, in aſſiſſ ing the French 
EKing, with a Squadron of Men of War, againſt his 
3 - Reform'd Subjects the Rochellers; by which he ſuf- 
fer'd very much in the Affections of his People, and in 
the Eſteem of Foreign Proteſtants : But Admiral Pen- 
nington, tho he had a Warrant ſent him from Secretary 
Conway in the King's Name, would not deliver up the 
Ships to the hands of ſuch Perſons asthe French Ki 
| ſhould appoint; at which, the Exgliſb Soldiers an 
Sailors grew into ſuch a Fury and 'Tumult, that they 
weigh'd their Anchors, and ſet Sail for England, ſay- 
ing, like themſelves, That they would be rather hang d 
at home, than Slaves to the French, and fight againſt 
the Proteſtant Religion: But the Tide ſoon turned 
againſt France; of which Secret, more by and by. _ 
In the mean time, the King having convened his 
firſt Parliament, it has been remark'd by ſome, that 
his Majeſty, at the Cloſe of his Speech, uncover'd, and 
took off his Crown, which ſome were apt to interpret 
for an unlucky Omen of the Diminution of that Ma- 
jeſty, which indeed was afterwards ſo unworthily a- 
| buſes, in bringing him before a Tribunal, that had the 
Inſolence to condemn him. The Authors of this Re- 
mark have ſaid, That Kings do not owe ſuch a Defe- 
rence to their Parliaments, and that this was laying 
the Crown: at their feet, much after the ſame manner 
as the Roman Popular Conſuls, who lower'd the Paſtes 
before the Tribunes, to acknowledge the Majeſty of the 
. Roman People, in the Perſon of their Magiſtrates. But 
it muſt be obſery'd, that theſe Reflections were after 
the fatal Stroke was given; and the Prophecy had ne- 
ver been heard of, had not the Event oem a handle 
to ſuch a Speculation, Other Kings have done the 
the ſame Thing without any judice; and fomebody 
taking upon him to refute his vain Obſervation, had 
ſaid very much à propos, that the King did not ſubmit 
his Crown, by uncovering himſelf by way of Civiliry 
which 1s not at all unwor * Royal Majeſty, but by 
4 1 + ex- 
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8 | The true Secret Hiftory 


expoſing it prepoſteroully afterwards ; undertakin at 


one time more than he lawfully ought, and at another, 
giving up more of his Rights than was conſiſtent with 
Bis Royal Dignity. > i | 

But now we haſten: to the Secret Reaſon of our Im- 


- broilment with France. The Duke of Buckingham, 


when in that Kingdom, had a very retir'd-Converſation 


with the Queen Conſort of that Kingdom; of which 


the Queen-Mother, Mary de Medicis, being very jealous, 


ſhe poſſeſſed the King, Levis XIII. with ſuch a Senſe 


of it, that the Duke was immediately order'd to leave the 


Court. Upon his Return to England under this Affront, 


he poſſeſſed the King with ſuch a Hatred of that Court, 
that the 
ver, anda 
as aforeſaid; he told him alſo, that, the Proteſtants 
were ſo ill uſed, and yet ſo powerful, that if he would 

rotect them, they would embroil that Kingdom in an- 


other Civil War; which he repreſented as ſo glorious a 


Beginning of his Reign, that the King, without much 
weighing the Conſequences of it, ſent one to treat with 
the Duke of Rohan about it. Great Aſſiſtance on our 
Part was promiſed by Sea, ſo a War was reſolv'd on, 
in which : — ſhare our Court had, is ſo well known, as 
being related in all our Hiſtories, that we have no oc- 
caſion to touch on the Particulars. But the infamous 

Part was, that Cardinal Richlieu got the French King 
To make his Queen write an obliging Letter to the 


Duke of Buckingham; afluring him, that if he would 


let Roche! fall without aſſiſting it, he ſhould have 


leave to come over, and ſettle the whole Matter of the 


Proteſtant r according to their Edicts: This 
was a ſtrange Procedure, but Richlieu could turn the 


weak King as he pleaſed, as Buckingham did his Ma- 


Ker. Now the Duke's ſhameful Expedition to the Iſle 
of Rhee was no ſooner over, and that he found, the next 
Winter, he was not ſuffer'd to go over into France, and 

that he was abuſed into a fal e Hope, but he reſolved 


to have follow'd that Matter with more Vigour, when 


be was flabb'd by Felton at Port ſinoinh: for whic 
being afterwards try d and condemn'd, his Body wa 


Hung up in Chains near that Town: up hich a 
eiemap made theſe fins Line. 
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Queen was ill uſed ſoon after her coming o- 
Uher French Servants diſcarded, and ſent home 
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Here uninterr'd ſuſpends, tho not to ſave © 
Surviving Friends the Expences of a Grave, 
Felton's dead Earth, who to himſelf muſt be 
His own ſad Monument, his Elegy; | 
- But: -whetber bad: or good” 5:4. 
I T ſay not, by himſelf *twas wrote in Blood ©: \- © 
Arch'd o'er with Heav'n, and ten thouſand Diamond 
To Stary. 4 Setyichre,:: fo Eo any nr tot? 
Which Time ſhall never ruinate, and where 
Th impartial Worms, not being brib d to ſpare 
©. Princes wWrapt.up in Marble, do not ſhare 
- His Duſt, which oft the charitable Ries 
 Embalm with-Tears, doing thoſe Obſequies 
Belonging unto Men, while: pityiug Foul 
Contend to reach his Body to his Soul. 


Having mention'd the Death of this great Favourite, 
who was ſo, but a very unuſual thing, to two Kings 
ſucceſlively ; it's fit we ſhould ſay a few Things of 
him in this place: He was an Eye-ſore to the Na- 
tion in the laſt, and grew more ſo in this Reign; ſo 
that he was early forced to put in his Plea in Par- 


liament in his own Juſtification; and in the ſecond Par- 


liament of this King, the Earl of Yriſtol exhibited ſe- 
veral Articles againſt him: And tho the King himſelf 
| interpoſed in the Duke's Behalf, the Lords were much 
more inclined to the Cauſe of the noble Earl, who 
made a notable Vindication of himſelf: But the Com- 
mons interrupting the Proceedings of the Lords in the 
Duke's Cauſe, a Conference was held upon it between 
both Houſes ; yet the King ſeem'd reſolv'd that this 
Profecution ſhould never end in a formal 'Tryal, and to 
execute ſome Diſpleaſure upon the principal Actors a- 
gainſt the Duke, he commanded Sir Dudley Diggs, | 
who open'd the Impeachment, and Sir Fohn Elliot, 
who concluded the laſt Article, to be both committed 
to the Tower: ſo much did Royal Maſter ſurpaſs the 
Wiſe Prince in this Caſe; and the more fill, by making 


a Speech, as he ſoon after did, ſo full of Reſentment - 


to the Lords upon it. But the Commons, reſolving not 


tamely to ſubmit in this Proſecution, ſent a Meſſage to 
the Lords, to commit the Duke to ſafe Cuſtody, which 
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10 The true Secret Hiſtory 

ſo anger'd his Grace, that he ſaid to their Lordſhipe, 
My Accuſer-has not been content only to make my Pro- 
ceſs, but to preſeribe to your Lordſhips the Manner of 
your Fudgment, and to judge me before I am heard; 
T foall not give way to any of their unjuſt Demanas, 
Sc. Which did but irritate the Commons to a more 
importunate Proſecution, and made them therefore re- 


ſolve to proceed in no other Buſineſs till they had Sa- 


tisſaction in this Cauſe ; neither can it be ſuppoſed the 
King's Letter thereupon to the Speaker, wherein he 
peremptorily will'd and requir d him to ſignify to them, 
that he did expect they ſhould forthwith bring in their 


Bill of Subſidy, to be paſe d without Delay or Condi- | 


tion by ſuch a day, could ſoften the Tempers of thoſe, 
who had their Money yet in their hands, and were re- 
ſolved to have a Redreſs of ſome Grievances, as an. E- 
uivalent for it. And therefore in their Anſwer to the 
etter, they particularly beſought the King to remove 
the Duke from Acceſs to his Royal Preſence ; but 
meeting with no favourable Anſwer to this neither, 
they vigorouſly proceeded to draw up a Remonſtrance 
againſt the Favourite, conſiſting of many Particulars, not 
without a Touch upon the King's Levying the Subſi- 
fidies of Tonnage and Poundage without Law: They 
concluded, with 2 to his Majeſty, and the whole 
World, that until the Duke was removed, they were 
out of hope of any good Succeſs; but that no ſooner 
Mould they receive Redreſs and Relief in that, but 
they ſhould proceed to accompliſh his Majeſty's own 
Nou the King hearing that this Remonſtrance 

was under Conſideration in the Houſe, reſolved to part 
with the Parliament rather than the Duke; and tho the 
Houſe of Lords addreſs'd him againſt the Diſſolution, 
it was done by Commiſſion the 15th of June, 1625. 
and the Declaration of the Cauſes of diſſolving the two 


| laſt Parliaments, which. ſoon follow'd, was far enough . | 


from appeaſing the Diſcontents and Murmurs of t 


People; ſo was alſo the Royal Proclamation againſt 
the imended Remonſtrance of the Commons above- 


mention d. 2 
Now to skreen the Duke as much as poſſible, an 
Information was ſoon after preferred, by the King's 
ſpecial Command, in the Srar- Chamber, for high Of- 
; . ences 
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of. King CHARLES 1 


fences and Miſdemeanors, and in particular for the 
Plaiſter apply'd to King James's Breaſt, which was the 
laſt Article preferred againſt him by the Commons. 
To this the Duke put in his Anſwer, and divers Wit- 
neſſes were examin'd ; but it came to no Judicial Hear- 
ing, and was therefore juſtly ſuſpected to be rather a ſecret 
Evaſion of Juſtice, than the Proſecution of it; and was 
done at the ſame time that his great Enemy, the Earl 
of Briſtol, no doubt to gratify the Duke's Revenge, 
was put again into the Tower. His favouring Dr. Moun- 
zague and others, who held Arbitrary , and Arminian 
Doctrines, created the Duke alſo not a few Enemies. 
The Duke all this while undoubtedly dreaded, from 
ſt Experience, the Meeting of a Parliament; but the 
| King's Affairs at length requiring the aſſembling of one 
on the 17th of March, 1627. we ſhall confine ourſelves 
for the preſent with what relates to the favourite's Hi - 
ſtory, and it was now, by way of Prevention of any 
Proſecution, if poſſible, ſecretly contrived, that Secte- 
tary Cook ſhould acquaint the Houſe of Commons with 


a Speech of Buckingham's, at the Council-Board, upon 


the Report of their voting five Subſidies, which was 
very ſweet and popular, had it come from any other 
Perſon, who had been leſs obnoxious : But inllead of 
approving of it thus mention'd, Sir ohn Elliot ex- 
preſs d his Diſlike, that the Duke's Name ſhould be 


of at the ſame time, that the Secretary reported to the 
Houſe the King's Meſſage about his kind Acceptance 
of their Reſolve about the five Subſidies: Sir ohn ad- 


ding, that it was contrary to the Cuſtom of our Fathers, 
and to the Honour of our Times. | wh 


The Commons ſome time after going on with a Re» 
monſtrance of their Grievances, began it with reſolving, . 


that the exceſſive Power of the Duke of Buckingham 
was the Cauſe of the Evils and Dangers to the King 


and Kingdom; the reſt of the Parts conſiſting of ſome 
Heads concerning the Growth of Popery and Armi- 


ni ani ſin, the billetting of Soldiers, a Commiſſion to 
raiſe a thouſand German Horſe, as for the Defence of 


the Kingdom ; Miſcarriages at the Iſle of Rhee and 
Rochel, Decay of Trade, not guarding the narrow Seas, 


and ſome other things, As they began with his . 
. nr hy TRY 5 


intermingled with the King's; for it was taken notice 
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12 De true Secret Hiſtory M2 
ſo they ended with him, That his exceſſive Power, and 1 
Abuſe of that Power, was the principal Cauſe of all 
thoſe Evils and Dangers, and therefore they humbly # © 
ſubmitted it to his Majeſty's Wiſdom, whether it could I 
be ſafe for himſelf, or his Kingdoms, that ſo great a 
Power, both by Sea and Land, for he was Captain- 
General, as well as Lord High-Admiral, as reſted in 
him, ſhould be truſted in the hands of any one Sub- 
[ Thus you ſee that Sugar-Plum above-mention'd, 
which was form'd in the Cabinet, quite melred away 
to Nothing; tho the Prorogation of the Parliament ſtopt 
all further Proſecution againit him that way. FO 
But the Clamours of the People never left him; and 
their Fury in the City of London, on the 13th of July, 
1628. againſt one Dr. Lamb, a Creature of his, made 
the Rabble ſet upon him in the Street, and they fo 
roughly beat him, that he died of his Bruiſes next 
Morning in the Counter: Some of the Mob in their 
Rage were heard to ſay, That were his Maſter the 
Duke there, they would give him as much. Nay, ſome 
Papers were dropt with theſe Words : —— 


, * Tu-t Charles and George do what they can, 
= The Duke ſhall die like Dr. Lamb. © 


; Tr's not to be doubted, but this now made the Duke 
more ſecretly apprehenſive of the Popular Rage againſt 
| him, and turned that into an Omen, which had other- 
- . wiſe peſlibly paſs'd for an Accident; vis. on the very 
ſame Day that Lamb was ſo aſſaulted, the Duke's Pic- 
ture fell down in the High-Commiſſion Chamber at 
Lambeth: tho if Lamb had bore no manner of Relation 
to the Duke, he was of himſelf obnoxious enough to 
the Multitude; for he had the common Reputation 
of a Comyurer, and had been publickly arraign'd for 
rackiſing Sorcery, and helliſh Arts upon the Body of 
the Lord Windſor : However, the City was fined 1500 9 
Marks for it. But tho. the frequent Proſecutions f 
Parliament could not reach the Duke, a bloody pri vate Z 
Hand did, as aforeſaid ; and his unhappy Death, after 
all, ſeem'd to paſs unrelented by his Royal Maſter, 
who diſſolved this third Parliament likewiſe in Diſ- 
pleaſure, impriſon'd and proſecuted ſeveral of the 
> | 5 . Members, 


rn 


Members, but ſoftned ſome others to come over to his 
Meaſures. | ES, wh 2 

All Thoughts of a Parliament ſeeming now to be 
quite laid aſide, to anſwer the Neceſſities of a Court, a 
Project was ſet. on foot to publiſh certain Orders for 
execution of the Office of Receiver and Collector of 
Fines and Forfeitures, firſt erected by the late King, 
and confirm'd by the preſent ; but the Judges giving 
their Opinion, that theſe Letters-Patents were againtt 


Law and the King's Profit, it was generally interpreted 


as a Crime in the King and Court, as if they purſu'd 
Methods, which the very Judges condemn'd for Arbi- 


trary and 1 ye : but the next Project for Money, by 


impoſing the Order of Knighthood, or requiring a Fine 
for Neglect, wounded deeper. The Rate for Com- 
Poſition was commonly to be. one third and a half of as 
much as the Perſons compounding were rated in the 
Subſidy ; upon which many, in all Parts, neglecting to 
appear, or refuſing to compound, gave Occaſion to new 
Summons and further Proceſs, and the Iflue in all 
Courts being in favour of the King's Prerogative, this 
left upon many Spirits the deeper Impreſſion of Regret, 


that they were oppreſs'd againſt Law, and yet had no 


Law to relieve them. 'The Court likewiſe deſcended 
to many little Arts for . of Money, which yet, for 
that Reaſon, were not the leſs offenſive; but all theſe, 


and ochers, put together, were Nothing in Compariſon of 


Levying Ship-mony upon the Nation, and the ſevere 
Proſecutions of thoſe who refuſed the payment of it, 
highly exaſperated the 5 80 againſt the preſent Ad- 


miniſtration. Great Prejudices were likewiſe enter- 


tain'd againſt the Book of Sports, keeping of Wakes, or 


Sunday-Revels, the Growth of Arminiani ſin, and the 


too great Countenance given to Popery ; particularly, 


great Prejudice was. taken againſt ſome of Biſho 
Laud's Churchmen, particularly Dr. Theodore Price, 
Prebendary of Wincheſter, and Sub-deacon of Meſtmin- 
ſter, and the Archbiſhop's Intimate, his profeſſing to die 
in the Communion of the Church of Rome. 
High-Church was indeed now extremely rampant, and 


leaning apace towards Popery ; one uncommon Inſtance. 


of it may deſerve Room here, and the more, becauſe the 
Court, it appears, was no utter ſtranger to it: Dr. ohn 


Coſin, 
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Coſin, Prebendary of Durham, was indifted at the general | 


Aſſizes in that City in 1529, for introducing and practi- 


fing ſeveral Innovations and Corruptions in the Cathe- 
drial Church of Durham, for unſound Doctrines, and 
for impugning the King's Supremacy ; particularly by 
the ſaid Dr. Cofin's preaching in that Church upon the 


Parable of the Tares, and ſaying, That the Reformers of 


our Church, hen they took away the Maſs, took away or 


marr'd all Religion, and the whole Service of God ; that 
they calld it a Reformation, but that it was indzet a 
Deformation; and that the Maſs was not ſo taken away, 
but that the Preſence of Chriſt ftill remain d; and that 
if the Reformation were otherwiſe, it were not a Refor- 
mation, but a deforin'd Religion. And that he meant it 
of a corporal Preſence was plain, for that he complain'd 
afterwards in the ſaid Sermon, T hat ſome had thruſt out 


the Preſence of Chriſt ; and likewiſe ſaid, that in Queen 


Elizabeth's time, chen Popery was fut out, that the 


Reformation was a Deformation, and that inſtead of 


bringing in Order, they brought in Ordure. That 
the {aid Dr. Coſin perſuading a Papiſt to come to Church, 
ſaid, That the Body of Chriſt was ſubſtantially and real- 


| 7 in the Sacrament. And again, at a publick Dinner 
e 


ſaid, hat the King was not the ſupreme Head of the 
Church of England, nor could be ſo called. The Jury 


indeed honeſtly return'd' Hilla vera; but what was the 
| Conſequence ? Proceedings were ſtop d. But to kee 


more cloſely to the Secret Hiſtory of this King himſelf. 


Amidſt the arbitrary Proceedings of theſe Times, we 


may opportunely enough relate here a Piece of his Con- 
duct towards one of his Subjects in a private Affair, not 
commonly known or taken notice of by our general 


Hiſtorians. A certain Clergyman pretended the 2 


had a Right in a Rectory which Thomas Howard, E 


of Arundel, challeng'd as his own; and the former 


having procur'd Archbiſhop Laud to eſpouſe his Cauſe, 
the matter underwent many Debates ; for the Earl 
ſtoutly inſiſted u his Right, inſomuch, that the 
Archbiſhop thought it the ſafeſt way to engage the King 
to take cognizancè of, and to hear the merits of the Cauſe ; 
in which, upon ſome ſlight Evidence, he maintain'd the 
Rectory belong'd to the Crown. The Earl thereupon 


being nettled with his Partiality, out of the — | 
| | 8 


of King CHARLES I. 15 
of his Heart, ſaid, Sir, this Rectony was an Appendant 
to ſuch a Manor of mine, until my Grandfather un- 
fortunately loſt both his Head and ſeventeen Lordfbifs 
more, for the Love he bore to your Grandmother. The 
King being truck with this Boldneſs of the Earl, an- 
ſwer d pretty mildly, My Lora, I would not have you 
think that ſo poor a thing as this Rectony in Queſtion, | 
Hall ſtand in Competition between my Reſpect to you and 
your Family, which I know. tobe deſerving. 

How much this Prince's Memory has been celebrated 
for his Sobriety and Chaſtity, being known to all the 
World, to deſcant upon it, can have no part in this 
Secret Hiſtory ; but as to the laſt, one who liv'd in thoſe 
times, has left behind him theſe words: He did not great- 
ly court the Ladies, nor had he a laviſh Affection unto 
many ; he was manly and well futea for venereous Sports, 
get rarely frequented illicide Beds; I do not hear of 
above one or two natural Children he left behind him. 
This brings into my Remembrance an Adventure handed 
down to us by the noble Family of Fielding, Earls of 
Denbigh, that may be worth relating. 

Baſil Viſcount Fielding, who upon the death of his 
Father William, who was {lain in the Service of King 
Charles I. in the Year 1643, ſucceeded him in the 
Earldom of Denbigh, had. been imploy'd by that 
Prince in ſeveral Negotiations in Spain, Venice, and 
ſeveral Nalian Courts, and upon his return, bringing 
over with him a very beautiful Miſtreſs from Venice, 

he took her one day to Court: the King firuck with 
her Beauty, ſaid, My Lord, you have brought a fine 
Lady with you ; and then not only kiſs'd her, but laid 
his hand upon her Breaſts; which ſo diſguſted that 
Lord, who was a very proud and N irited Man, 
that he puſh'd the King from her, and id, Your Ma- 
jeſty has imploy d me in Courts where it is death to touch 
another Man's Wife. The King thereupon gave him a 
Box on the Ear, and. commanded him to depart the 
Court; which the other ſo reſented, that he became a 
bitter Enemy to the Royal Cauſe, had a Command in 
the Parliament Army, and being one of their Com- 
miſſioners to carry Propoſals to the King at Oxford, the 
King ask'd them, if they, had Power to treat? they 
anſwer' d, No; but their Commiſſion was to 5 
: 2 | * , - is 


16 Type true Secret Hiſtory 
his Majeſty's Anſwer in writing: The King reply'd 
ſomewhat unguardedly, Then à Letter-carrier might 
have done as much as you. Upon which, ſaid the Earl, 


roughly enough, I. ſuppoſe your Majeſty looks upon 1s as 


Perſons of another Condition than Letter-carriers. 
But when the King became a Priſoner, as it were, in 


Holdenby Caſile, the Earl having in Effect forgot his for- 


mer Reſentments, he waited on him there, and the 
King complaining to him that he had no Body he could 


confide in, that he knew he was no Enemy to him as a 
King, and hoping he had forgot the former Pique, de- 
fired he would help him to ſome Body he could truſt : 
His Lordſhip thereupon recommending to him Henry 


Firebrace, his Gentleman of the Horſe, he continu'd ' 


with him to his Death; and the Earl, after the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles II. ſuing out his own Pardon under 
the Great-Seal, brought Firebrace to Court; and re- 
preſenting his faithful Services to the King's Father, he 
was made Clerk of the Kitchen, and after that, of the 
Green-cloth, and Knighted. He was the Father of the 


late Sir Baſil Fire:race, whoſe Daughter the late Earl 


of Denbigh marry'd. 
Whatever this King's Conduct might be with reſpect 


toanyAmours with the Fair Sex, we have no more to ſay ; 


and how chaſte and virtuous ſoever this Prince was in his 
 ownPerſon, it was not in his nor any Ma n's Power, to make 
his Children ſo: he was indeed the Father of two Sons 
and a Daughter, whoſe Vices, that way, became notori- 
ous on the Earth ; in which however, it's likely, they 
took more after the Mother than himſelf. Every body 


has heard of Harry - Fermyn, afterwards Ear} of 


St. Albans: I have been inform'd many years ago; that 
there was a ſort of a Play privately added in this King's 
Reign, wherein a Company of Gentlemen entring the 
Stage, as if it were a Tavern, with a Woman fitting in 
the Bar, and calling for a Room, ſhe thereupon rung 
for a Drawer, and asking him, ho is in the Queen ð 
Arms? He anſwer d, That 75 full of Germans. 50 is 
in the King's Head ? Anſwer, That is empty. Be it 
as it will ; it's believ'd the Queen afterwards marry'd 


. that Lord. Clarendon ſays, He livd with more Splen- 
dor and Plenty with her at Paris, than the King her 
Son did there; and we muſt not omit, that the King, 
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after his Reſtoration, when in his Cu would ſome> 


rimes drink to the Earl, ſaying, Here 15.20: you, Father 
St. Albans. e R Omyrl | 


As for the Grievances, of the Scorch Nation, as our 


Hiſtories and theirs are full of them; we need not enu- 


merate here with no more exact Particularities than thoſe 
of England 5 but as there was one Act of | this King, 
than which, nothing on the Face of the, Earth could 


be more Arbitrary, and to which, our common Hiftori- 
ans are Strangers, it will be neceflary to ſet it forth in 
its full Light. We have already mention d the King's 
Coronation in Scotland in 1633, which was all Show and 
Entertainment, and by which the Country ſuffer d 
much. Now when the Parliament fate, the Lords of 


the Articles an an Act, declaring the Royal Pre- 
rogative, as it had 

1606, to which an Addition was made by another Act 
paſs d in 1609, by which King James was impower d to 


preſcribe Apparel to Churchmen with their own con- 


ent: this indeed was a perſonal thing to that Prince 
from his Subject, who conceiv'd a high Opinion of his 
great Learning and Experience, of which yet, he made 


been aſſerted by Law in the Lear 


na uſe. durin . the reſt of his Reign $ and in the | 


Year. 1617, When he held a Parliament there in Per- 


don, an A& was prepar'd by the Lords of the Articles, 


authorizing all things that ſhould thereafter be deter- - 


mined in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs by his Majeſty, with con- 


ſent of a competent number of Clergy; but the King 
apprehended that great oppoſition would be made to the 


Paſſing of the Act, or that great Troubles would follow 


in the Execution of it, ſe that when the Rubrick of the 


Act was read, he order d it to be ſuppreſſ d, tho' paßt c 


in the Articles. 


Now in this AS of 1635, thoſe of 1606, and 1609, 


were drawn into one. The noble Earl of Raghes, who: 
defired the Acts ene divided, made * * 
he King ſaid, I was now one Ha, 


and he muſt either vote for it, or againſt it: the Barl 
told him; he vas as. much. for the Prerogative as any | 

Man, but that that Addition was contrary to the Ti. 
berties of the Church, and that be thought no Determi- 
nation ought to he made in ſuch Afairs without the con- 
ſent of- 1 Clergy, or e their being heard. 
* -» - wa a —_ 
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Here the King peremptorily bid him argue no more, 
but gie his Vote fo 6s voted diot content. Some few 
of the other Lords offer d to argue, but the King ſtop'd 
them, and commanded them to Vote: the whole Com- 
mons voted almoſt in the Negative, ſo that the Act was ft. 
in reality rejected by the majority, which el ir 
| ———0 for he had call'd for a Liſt of the Members, and b 
With his own Pen had mark'd every Man's Vote; yet @ 
the Clerk of Regiſter, whoſe Buſineſs it was to col- C 
ect and declare the Votes, ſaid it was carry'd in the t! 
Affirmative. Now the brave Earl of Rot hes affirming re 
it went in the Negative, the King ſaid, The Clerk of ti 
Regiſter's Declaration muſt be eſteem'd good, un- th 
leſs the Earl would go to the Bar and accuſe him of F. 
falſifying the Record of Parliament; and in that Caſe, wi 
if be ſhonld ſail the Proof, he was liable to the ſame ww 
Punifhiment: ſo that he would not venture upon chat; bz 
thus — Act was publiſh'd, though in truth it was re- of 
| 7 The Ring expreſſed a high Difpleaſure againſt all Pr 
who had concurred in that Oppoſition ; upon Which the wy; 
Lords had many Meetings: they reckon'd now, and an 
well they might, that all their Liberties were gone, th. 
And that a Parliament was no more than a Piece of Pa- Er 
geeantry, if the Clerk of the Regiſter might declare as it 
he pleas d how the Votes went, and chat no Scrutiny were wi 
aue d. Upon that the King's Sollicitbr drew a Peti- ag 
Bon to be fign'd'by the Lords, and te be offer'd to the 
Ting; ſetting forth all their Grievances, and praying ex 
Redteſs. He ſhewid it to ſome df them, and among ve 
others, to the Lord Balmerinock, who liked the Main ye; 
"of it, but was for altering it in ſome Particulars.” The ve 
l Thing lay dormant for ſome time, but by the means of mc 
«Archbiſhop { Fic 1 being brought to Court, Balmeri-  - 7 
*p10ckrwas try d for it, and barbaroifly condemn d; it's Se 
true they were aſham'd to execute him, and therefore he tio 
vas pardon'd : But that Lord juſtly thought he had been wa 
o miuch wrong' d in the Proſecution, and ſo little regard- mio 
ed in che Pardon, that he never look'd on himſelf as tho 
under any Obligation to rhe'Earl-of Tarquair, who was ny 
. "afterwards flarv'd for want, or any other, on that 'Ac- | 
aut. Upon DES 127 cou Gentleman, 
ho lid in thoſe times ſaid, fiat the Ruine "Now 
; — 8 44 4 Ling's 
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 Z King's Affairs in the Kingdom of Scotland, was in a 
very great meaſure owing to this violent and arbitrary 
| T7 Proſecution. © 1 * | LIE 
- #  _ Theſe were ſtrange Doings indeed, but undoubtedly 
S the moſt unaccountable of all this King's Proceedings 
; in reſpect to Scotland was, that all the while, as he had 
been for ſome years endeavouring to recover ſo great 
t a Part of the Property of that Kingdom; as the 
Church Lands and Tythes were, and that, from Men 
e that were not like to part with them very tamely and 
1 readily, and was going to alter the whole Conſtitu- 
© 2 tion of the Kingdom, and that Church, by introducin 
the Engliſh Liturgy, Sc. into it; He levy'd no arme 
of 7 Force to ſupport his Enterprizes, but entruſted the 
©, whole Management with the Civil Execution: which 
© © Weakneſs of the Government, could not but be ſeen 
3 by all People, at the ſame time that they complain'd 
S | of the Rigour of it. All that came down from Court 
complain d of the King's inexorable Stiffneſs, of the 
11 7 Progreſs of the Popiſh Religion, of the Queen's Power 
with the King, of the Favour ſhewn the Pope's Nuncio, 
nd and of the man Proſelytes who were daily falling off to 
©, the Church of Rome: The King's Proclamations were 
a- i fiſt encounter'd only by Proteſtations ; but in a word, 
as it may be juſtly concluded, that the Violence with 
re which that Kingdom did ſoon after unanimouſly engage 
ti- F againſt the Adminiſtration; may eaſily convince all im- 
he partial Men, that the Provocation muſt have been 
ng exceedingly great, to draw' on ſuch an entive and 
mg vehement Concurrence againſt it: There were likewiſe 


ain very evil Inſtruments, who, from Views they durſt not = 


he well own, greatly fomented theſe Troubles, of which 


of more hereafter. | wy | 
* In the mean time, this King being entruſted with a 
it's 


Secret of the utmoſt Importance to a neighbouring Na- 
tion, the Particulars are worth mentioning. A Deſign 
was form'd of making the Spaniſb- Netherlands a Com- 
mon wealth. When [/abella Clara Eugenia, Princeſs of 
rthoſe Countries, grew old and began to decline, a great ma- 


was ny. of her Council a 8 juſtly, what Miſeries 
Ac- would enſue, when they ſhould fall again into the Hands 
nan, of the Spaniards, wiſely projected a Scheme, upon her 
theſſ Death, to make — a Republick ; that in Imi- 
. a | . 


tation 


a 
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tation of the Union þetween the Cantons of Switzer- 4 
land that were of both Religions, there ſhould be a 
perpetual Confederacy between them, and the States of 


the Seven Provinces. 


Tlhis grand Project they communicated to Frederick 
Henry Prince of Orange, and to ſome of the States, who 
approv d of it, but thought it neceſſary to engage the King 

de Prince told the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador, that there was a Matter of great Conſequence | 
that was fit to be laid before the King, but that it was of 
ſuch a Nature, and ſuch Perſons were concern'd there- 
in, that it could not be communicated, unleſs the King 
would be pleaſed to. promiſe abſolute Secrecy for the 
- preſent: this the King did; and then the Prince of 
Orange ſent him the whole Scheme. But, alas! the 
Secret was ill kept; the King either truſted it to 
ſome that diſcover'd it, or the Paper was ſtolen from 
him; for it was ſent over to the Court of Bruxelles, in- 
ſomuch, that one of the Miniſters loſt his Head for it; 


of England in it: T 


. - while others took the Alarm ſo early, that they got into 
_ Holland out of Danger: The wiſe Prince of Orange from 
hence forward, oY 
Court, and often lamented 


0 8 unhappily loſt. 


On the other Hand, Richlien, at the Head of the 
Fre my Lone th, after Flanders had devolved on the | 
- Spaniſp Monarchy, was perpetually projecting how to 
make a Conqueſt of it; he - firſt, after having ſeiz d 


LT Lorain, and engaged in a War on purpoſe with Hain, 

Nirßon of the Coun- 

try between France and them; but they having ſoon 
. found, the falſe Pace they had made, they quitted the 
Confederacy in the midit of the French Succefles : This 
Baulk put the crafty Cardinal upon ſending a private 
Ambaſſy, to endeavour the ſame Meaſures with our 
Eing, or at leaſt for his being. Paſſive in their Conqueſt | 

. of Flanders;, the. King reite d the belt, and being 

- preſs d upon the other, anſwer d reſolutely, and bid the 
Ambaſſador tell the Cardinal, That he would never ſuffer © 
he Conqueſt of Flanders, and if the French attempted 

it, be mould march bimſelf in Perſon to defend it. 
Upon this anſwer, the Cardinal reply d to the Gentle - 
man that brought it, La tril dir? par Dieu, il me le 
üs! | | | N a d Tay- 5 


practiſed with the Durch for the 


n e N with the Engliſh 
that ſo great a Deſign was 


%; 


4 


© 49576 View, i.e; Did be ſay. fo, by G——d Til nicks 


im pay dear for it. The Cardinal thereupon imme- 
diately. entring into Practices with ſome 1 ; 
Scotch Noblemen then at Paris, ſent over two hundred 
thouſand Piſtoles to others in that Kingdom, and gave 


thereby a Beginning to the firſt Troubles that were 


raiſed there. NDS: 5 . 
This, in ſome of the Circumſtances of it, is a ſecret 
Piece of Hiſtory, and that which follows, coming to be 
but lately known, we are to obſerve, that after the firlt , 
Pacification with the Scots at Berwick, upon the new 
Diſputes that aroſe, which are too well known ta be 


mention d here, when the Earls of Loudon and Dumfer- 
Ling were ſent up with a Petition from the Covenantere, 


T homas Lord Savile came and inform'd them of many 
Particulars, by which they ſaw the King was highly 


YR provok'd again them: He took much Pains to perſuade - 


em to bring their Army to England, to which Propoſal 
they very unwillingly hearkned, Ipoking on it as a De- 
fign of the Court, to enſnare them; for upon fuch an 
Invaſion of England by the Scots, it might juſtly have 
provok'd the Engliſp Nation to aſſiſt the King to con- 


quer Scotland: But as they knew Savile hated the Earl 
of Strafferd "ery much, they ſaw no Cauſe to ſuſpect his 
t 


Sincerity, and the rather, upon the Aſſurance he gave 
them, that he ſpoke to them in the Name of the moſt 
conſiderable Men in . ey ſhewing dem an Engage- 
ment under their Hands, to join with them if the 


would march into Exgland, and reject any Treaty but | 
what ſhould be confirm'd by a Parliament of England. 


The Scotch Noblemen hereupon defiring Leave to 


= fend this Paper into Scotland, to which, with much 
ſeeming Difficulty, Savile conſented, it was depoſited in a 


hollow'd Qane, and one Froſt, afterwards Secretary to the 


Committee of both Kingdoms, was as a poor Travel- 
ler ſent down with it. There were no more than three 
| Perſons to whom it was to*be communicated, and thoſe 


were the Earls of Rothes and Argyle, and to IVariſtoun, 
the three chief Confidents of the Covenanters, and even 
that upon an Oath of Secrecy, and it was to be depofited 


in WWariſtoun's Hands: They were only allow'd to pub- 


liſn to the Nation, that they were ſure of very great 


and unexpected Aſſiſtance, which, tho* it was to be 


C 3 | key 


F 
22 


kept ſecret, would a 


- 


A 


= 
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in due time. When they ' 


i\h'd this, it was look'd u 


in the Nation; tho' afterwar 


* 


forged all thoſe Subſcriptions. 
The. Scorch Army march'd with a. very 


page, every Soldier carrying a Week's Proviſion of Gat- 


found out to be a meẽc 
Cheat, but a Cheat of the Lord Savile's, who had baſely | 


as an Artifice to dra 3 


* 


ſorry Equi-« | 


meal with him, and they had likewiſe a Drove of Cattle | 
with them for their further Suſtenance. The beſt thing | 


y 


had was an Invention of Guns of white Iron, timpd 


they could ſerve for two or three Diſcharges : As they 


were light, they were carried on Horſes, and when they 


arriv'd at Newbury, the Engliſh Army that guarded 
the Ford, were ſurpriz'd with a diſcharge of this Artil- 


lech, which, tho infignificant in itſelf, yet ſome. of thi 
Engliſþ thought it to be Magick, and their whole Arm. 


was thereby, put into ſuch 2 Diſorder, and ran with ſo 


much precipitation, that Sir 7 homas Fairfax, who had 


Command in i 


| it, did not ſcruple to own, that till he had 
paſe d the River Tees, his Legs trembled under him: 


bis ſtruck many of the Enthuſiaſts of the King's Party, 


as much as it elated the Scors, who ne 
gon of Newcaſtle, and ſo were Ma 
Northumberland, and the 
alſo of the Coalieries; by 
a good Underſtanding with the City of London, they 


whic 


day got pollel- f 
y 


if they had not had 


would have extremely diftreſs'd it: But all the Uſe the | 
City made of it, was to raiſe a great Out-cr1 « and to 


complain of the War, ſince it 


the « 


<4 . 


the King from the City, and ſome Counties, 


” 


to Starve them. . | 5 
The Conſequences of all this, were Petitions ſent to 


was now in the Power of 


Treaty might be ſet on Foot with the Scots ; and the 
Lords Wharton and Howard of 


deliver ſome of theſe 
violent Counſels of t 
„but a 


£ 


 Jolv'd to Shoot tl 


vers of Sedition. 'T' 

and fiery Earl of Str 

ſaid nothing, 

5 Strafford if 
oy 


* 


Y 


% 


till the Council broke up; but then asking 
he was ſure of the Army, he ſacm'd fur. 


S > 4 £6 d 4 
x 
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> 


Council of War was held, 


Eſcrick, undertaking to 
„Were not only, according to the 
he Times, clapd up in Priſon for  _ 
| wherein it was re: 
at the Head of the Army, as mo- 
his was chiefly preſs d by the ſour | 
afford, in Which Duke Hamilton © 


vere Maſters not only of 
Biſhoprick of Durham, but | 


2 * ene n a * 


L 
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1 ben at the ud and u pon Enquiry, coming to un. 
erſtand 985 A 7 eneral Mutiny would very . proba bly, 

ij not a * Deſection, have enſued, if, any ſuch K 
y 3 cution had been FOILS all Thoughts of it vor la, 
aide. This Succeſs, of the Scors; ruin'd the King's 
% Affairs; who, tho' he came afterwards: to be fully a 
t- priſed of the Lord Savile's Forgery a hie 
le Jet be was ſo Weak as to be brought to truſt him a 

and to advance him to be Earl of Hahler, in which ho 
4 nour his Son ſucceeded him. 


eedec 


at | Having thus far Ti on, Particulate of this moſt abs. 
y © minable Piece o 


I z moirs, that has j in the. main bore a Tory good N 0 

4 = in the World, concerning the Scots Army.s invading Ez 
| aud, we are to add, that the K ir preſs'd Mari io 

very much to deliver him Savile's eiter but he kept 
1 off, and excus'd. himſelf upon his Oat ; and not know- 

| 15 ; what ill Uſe mi; ght be made of f . "he wiſely cut out 

4 = every. Subſcription, 1 boneſtly ſen it to the gi 

> for whom it was forg d. 1 a 1 that the Imitä- 


© 


y, tion of ſo many Hand Was ſo exa t every Maß, As 
£ | n as he 00 his Ar y it ſelf, eee 
could not have denied 1 

ut Parliament of | VO? bad, aftex ter ſuch log th 

d Rivals. befides this War, ſuch. * mu titude of iq 
yy | vances upon their Hands to redreſs, a8, required much 
e B - and u ore compos d Times.; and tho ney Affairs had 
0 now for about twelve Years together 3 55 manag' d but 
of ſorrily enough, it muſt be own that, many things » wete 
Ml aggravated. rather. than leflened and ay it a im ; 
to litick in the King to retain any Toa Hy 
a fected Servants about him, eſpecially i in fuck No Kures; 
ae there were not Perſons wanting, who made it their Bu- 
to ſineſs to pry into all their Secret Motions 3 particularly 
le it was alledged, that Mr. Porter, of he? ing's. Bed- 
or chamber, was one moſt addicted to the Popiſn Religion, 
e- . and a bitter Enemy to the King, that 8 revealed all 
- Secrets to the 1 s Legate; tho he ſeldom! converſtd 


ur with bim; that yet his Wife met oftner with the Le- 
3 gate, and told bim all Stories of which her Husband 


s | informed her ; that in all bis Actions he was nothing in- 
F. | N bo Sir Toby MATES 3 ; that, it was nlp bane 
3 4 * 


3 FK 
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how diligent he was in their Buſineſs: that his Sone 
were ſecretly inſtructed in the Popiſn Keligion, tho 
they openly profeſs d the Reform'd : that the eldeſt 
' was to ſucceed in his Father's Office; and if matters 
went well, that the other was to have a Cardinal's 
Hat that Porter was the Patron of the Jeſuits ;- for 
whom he provided Chapels at home and abroad for the 


free Exerciſe of their Religion. "gpl xk 
The Circumſtances of this King's giving up the Earl 
of. Strafford, being wholly new, and certainly not re- 
dounding to his Honour, claim a little Room in this Place, 
When the Bill of Attainder was paſs' d, the King ſent for 
\Denzil Hollis, afterwards Lord Hollis, whoſe Sifter. the 
Earl had married, to have his Opinion what he could do 


to fave the Earl's Life: Hollis anſwer d, If his Maje- 
Ny pleaſed, fince the Execution of the Law was in him, 
© "he might legally grant him a Reprieve, which muft he 

good in Law; tho he would nat adviſe it: But he pro- 


Pes d, that the Earl ſhould ſend him a Petition for a 
Frome Reſpite, in order to. ſettle. his Domeſtick Affairs, 
and prepare for Death; upon which be advis d the King 
to gõ next day with the Petition in his Hands, and to la, 
it beſore both Houſes of Parliament, with a 8 Nec 
vhich be drew up for the King; Hollis likewiſe ſaid to 
bim, he would exert his Intereſt among his Friends, and 
try if he could get them to conſent to it. 


* " $ 
K „ 


Hollis accordingly brought a great many to à favouta- 
. ble Diſpoſition in the Affair, by aſſuring them, that if 
_ they would ſave the Earl, he would become wholly 
theirs in Conſęquence of his firſt Principles, and that it 
whe be in his Power to do them much more Service 
by being preſerved, than he could do, if made an Ex- 
ample upon ſuch new, and dubitable Terms or Points : 
Hollis had indeed been ſo ſincere and indefatigable in 
the matter, that he had wrought on ſo many, and even 
leading Men, that he was firmly of Opinion, that if 
the King's Party had ſtruck heartily into it, the Ear!'s 

Lite might have been ſavd: But, alas! ſome wicked 

Inſtrument poſſeffing the Queen, as if Hollis had en- 

gaged the Earl of S/rafford ſhould accuſe her, and diſ- 

cover all he knew ; ſhe not only diverted the King from 
going to the Parliament Houſe, as he had refolv'd, 
1 changing the Speech into a Meflage; all writ with the 

, =: 1 > „ ES 


the Houſe of Lords, which, ollis own? 


\ 
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ing's own od, and ſent b the Prince 'of Wales. to 
King 4 would haye 
done, perhaps, as well, this King being. but, 00 apt ta 
ſpoil. things by y an "unacce} table TANF, z but to the 
Aſtoni ment of the whole Vorld,. th 1e cen To far pre- 
vail'd \ with him, as to add 7 mean and miſchievous 
Poster Tf be muſt die, it were Charity to reprieve 
him. 710 8a Saturda Thie in N was a very u 
handſome way o gllng up e whole” Meſſage, which 


when communicated' to ode. Houſes. the; whole Co . 
Bar 


Party 0 downright againſt it; and {ſo-the n oble 
fell truly by rhe Queen's means,” Xe Außer or Au- 


: 1000 s of Ei kon Baſilike, and others 127 chem, melt 
2 rie | 


A mighty Puther Aber the King 8 55 for gi vin 
7 to the Earl's Death, tho: they will 400 it to 

finer a forcd Put upon him, thro* the bell 

uity of the Times.” It's to be hoped! indeed, 

an 8 repented of it; for his Death Was [ne 
owing 10 the King's weak and fickle. Temper, b. 
ſwerving, at the Perſuaſions of a ſimple Woman, from © 
the Methods which had been af elend to ſave 


the Earl's Life, and which, in all dungen babili 
rod effectual. Hd 9. 


had r 


1 ; * 


e civil War had not been long on foot in Englani 
before the Parliament engaged the Kors to come in td 
THAT Affiſtance: the Hofs themſelves had, a great mi! 
| to go into it ; they knew what, good Quarters they ha 

in, 9 5 of Er Brat land 5dr, and they were not, 
Fo firſt, Wirhout a View, that the Umpirage If the War 
would fall to their Share, the Divifion then appeating 


fo near an Equality in Ex nd, that they. eren d they 
would turn the Scales, a 


tion in general, and to themſelves in particular. Now 
James, Duke of Hamilton, being the main Perſoh 


_ entruſted by the King with the management of the 


laud from gland, and uniting them t to Kerle 


Scorch Aﬀairs, had Power in order to engage them, an- 
their Troops, on his Side, to offer, and 5 ſo en 
that if diſcover'd it could not he prov d, or fear of 


guſting the Engliſh Nation, as certainly it. muſt 15 5 
very high. degree; he Would conſent to the diſmem 
bring of N ehe IOUE: Cumberland, and % a 


that 
New. 


ſo be courted'on both 151 
whereby they might area great Advantages to the Na- 


4 


: 
* 3 „ . Woe oy pe o_ mw mV 


| 2% 3 

Newcaſtle. ſhould be the Seat of the AP that 

2 Prince of Wales ſhould always hold his Court am among 1 
u 3 


another way, all t 


| 180 One, have appear'd very doubtful, of this fair, 


ve 


i lie trus Secret, Hiſtory 


and that every Office in the King's Hou 
fouls: in the-third Turn, be conferr'd 22 Scorchmen.: 


Rament arg Engl 


other Tem 1 vs afterwards it ſtood them 


1 bat in little del 
Now While the Scors Army were acting their Part in g 


England, it 1. the Marqueſs of Montroſs in Scotland, 


An opportunity ta levy an oy of Highlanders ; : with F 


which, having cn the 2d.of February 16 "defeated 


the Earl of rgyle, ſome have affirm'd, tha at he Yeat | 
an Expreſs of it, next day to the K King, þ Va Let- q 


Fee. ng his utter. Averſion to aties with 


ebel Parliament o i ind, that he was 18 ; 
K. : 


* hear big, Maje confented ta trga 

d it was not 6 5; Jos ing not to enteg into any 

Vers with hi ebellious ub] eas, and aſſur d. him, 

chat he mould be able in a 80 Months to 4 to Na. 
% to. his Majeſty's Aſſiſtance with a brave 1 

1 wn the 1 of Uxbridge, which,! broke 


fing ſuch a Letter was writ, 
ls to have ſeen not ing. more 
Hand, that a Letter writ in 
the "fire rmoſt North C Cores of 9 854 ome 

o Oxford, conſid ng 1 Length of the Jour 
ey, the Badneſ of 98 at that tif he 
Year, eſpecially thro' the EINE cf Parts o 


;, Of 


Scarland, 


the Scotch Armies and Garriſans that 3 poſted , 


all along the Road: ſu all theſe hard things to 
true, yet it ſeems to B ference, as is e, 


fay Ende that the King himſelf was the ;Cauſe e of 


breaking the Treaty wry, 2 Denial of the-Jgait Con- 
ceſſions, and even of a few further Days, Was. e ole 
'Adtof the arliament's Oommiſſioners. 
In the mean time, it is very er that the Mar- 
17150 of Montroſs' $ Succeſs, inſtead of proving a real 
date, was very miſchievous to the Kiog ; and 


+ ys „„ 


be the EY that Kingdom being ſtrongly bent 
t the Duke * Hamilts ton coul ts for 

Be King was to em from enge ing with, the Par- 
4 till 1643, when. they preferr d 

Sir Solerhy Le and Covenant, with them, -above | 


ag 


eee rere 


a 1 


that were plainly for changing the Form of 
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we can now, from the, beſt Authority, which is that of 


Denzil Hollis, afterwards Lord Hollis, make it good. 
It's well known this Gentleman, who was of very great 
Abilities, had, in Parliament, in with great o 
into the Beginning of the War, but he ſoon faw the ill 
Conſequences it already had, and the worſe that were 
like to grow with the Progreſs of it. He had in the be- 
Geer Fa] the year 1643, when he was at Oxford with 
Pro s of Peace from the Parliament, t | great 
Pains with al noob King, Pan N 2 | 
Neceſſity of yielding in time, ſince the longer the 
out, me Conditions would be the harder 1 and'when he 
was ſent by the Parliament, inthe end of the Year 1644; 
cret Conferences with the King, and, with the other 
Commiſſioners, poſſeſs d him, and all that were in great 
Credit with him, with this, that it was abſolutely ne- 


. ceflary the King ſhould, put at end to, the War by a 


Treaty ; that a new Party of Men were ſpringing up, 
f the. Govern- 


ment z that 2 were growing much in the Army, but 
indeed were far from 7 ns thing yet in the Houſe 
they might make a great Progreſs by the Accidents ana- 
ther Year might produce. "They: confeſſed there were 


many things hard to be, Gapficd, that muſt be done in 


order to a Peace, that they ask d things that were un- 


reaſonable ; but they were ſore d to. conſent to thoſe 
Demands, otherwiſe they would have. loſt cheir Credit 
with the City and. ay who could not, be ſatiefy'd 
without à very entire Security, and ample. SatisfaCtion ; 
But the Extremity to which Matters might be carry's 


_ otherwiſe, made it neceflary to come to 4 Peace up 


any Terms whatſoever, ſince no Terms could be ſo 
truſt hemp tho' they were not at that time A to 
im ſo much as it were to be wiſh'd,.. [Thi 


a much more eaſy thi 
mov d for. to be repe 
Mice eir being i 
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vices, ſo that in effect, t 


BY tere 8 or no good „ i ſo vainly elated was this 
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could hope to continue the War another Year, were 
ſatisfy'd ; the King more particularly began to feel the 
Inſolence of the military Men, and eſpecially the Ge- 
nerals, concerning whom, when the Queen went over in- 
to Holland, with ſome of them with her, the old 
Prince of Orange ſaid, after he had talk d with them, 


That be did not wonder to ſee the Affairs of Eng- 


land decline as they did, ſince he had talk d with 


the fs Shearer He was likewiſe made uneaſy by 


thoſe who were daily N him with their Ser- 

| were become as trouble- 
ſome to him, as thoſe of Weſtminſter had been former- 
But ſome in the Interval came from the Marqueſs of 
Montroß, with ſuch an Account of what he had done, 


| bf the Power he had, and of his Hopes the Summer 


following, that the King was by that prevail'd upon 


to believe his Affairs would mend, and that he might 


afterwards treat on better Terms. This, ſays the fame 
great Authority, unhappily wrought ſo far, that the 
Eimitations he ſet to thoſe hę ſent to treat at 2517400, 
made the whole Defign miſcarry; and that this raiſed 


thee Spirits of thoſe who were already but too much exaſ- 


xerated : 'Ir's. true that the Marqueſs made a great Pro- 


. preſs the next Year, but had not the Addreſs to lay any 


aſting foundation; for he did not make ' himſelf. Ma- 
Ker of the ſtrong Places. or Paſſes of the Kingdom ; 
and his laſt and greateſt Victory at Kilſyth, lifted him 
up out of Meaſure. At the ſame time the Macdonalds 


- 


z and the other Highlanders, who did not commit 
military Executions, yet were dextrous at Rob- 
ing, and they uſually deſerted when they had got as 


” 


were every were fierce Malters, and ravenous Plunder- 
h 


much as they could carry home: on their Backs. The 


"Mycdonalas alſo left the Marqueſs to execute their Re- 
venge on the' Argyle Country, inſomuch, that he 
ouglit now he was Maſter ; but he had no Scheme 


| Howto form his Conqueſts : All that he did was to waſte 
the Eſtates of his Enemies, chiefly the Hamiltons, and 
to march towards the Frontiers of England, tha' he had 
but a ſmall Force left about him, ſ@that he could do the 


— 


ame carry d Terror with it; 


15 choughr his 
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the Land from Dan to Beerſheba, and pray 
come down in theſe words; Come thou, and take the 


of King CHARLES I. 
ioſomuch that be wrote to the King, he had gone over 
d him to 


City, leſt I take it, and it be call d by my Name. It is 
to be obſerved, that tho this Letter was writ, it was 
never ſent; for he was routed, and his Papers taken, 
before he. bad diſpatch'd the Courier: When his Pa- 
pers were taken, many of the King's Letters, and of 


others at Oxford, were likewiſe found; and tho they 
were never made publick, yet the Earl of Crawford 
was appointed to read them, ſo that the Contents be- 


ing known, it ſerved to increaſe the Diſguſts. And it 
cannot, without Horrour, be mention'd; that upon this 
occafion-many Priſoners, who had Quarters given them, 
were murder d in cold Blood; and as they ſent them 
to ſome Towns that had been ill uſed by Montroſs s 
Troops, the People in Revenge fell on them, and 
knock d them on the Head. Several Perſons of Qua- 


lity were condemned for being with them, and they 


were proceeded againſt both with Severity and Indig- 


nities : The bloody Preachers often inculcated, after 
every Execution, Thine Eye ſpall not ity, and thou 


Z f x | 
2 But all theſe things, tho diſmal enough, were not 


the worſt Effects of Montroſi's Expedition; it loſt the 
1 8 of Uxbridge, it much alienated the Hearts 
al 


the Scors from the King, exalted all that were Ene- 
mies to Peace; and they ſeem'd now to have ſome co- 
lour for all thoſe Aſperſions they had thrown upon the 
King, as if he had been in Correſpondence with the 
Triſþ Rebels, when the Macdonalds, the worſt Tribe 


of them, had been thus employ'd by him: His Af. 
fairs totally declined in England this Campaign, and 


all was owing, in the Opinion of the wiſeſt Men of that 
time, to Morzroſs's unhappy Succeſſes, _ 


Having mention'd the 1riſþ Rebellion, it brings into 


our Remembrance the Story of the Marquiſs of An- 


trim, and the Ir: Maſſacre; for which this Prince's 


Mooney has by ſome been ſo much blacken'd, and by 
others ſo wholly clear d. The Truth of the Matter, 


ters, wrote in a. very confident Style, to the, King, 15 
| | 3 Rf 


— 


ſo far as that Secret could be traced,” was this: A 
great Man ſays, he had ſeen ſeveral of Antrim's Let- 


go 
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'the Year 16463 in the Poſtſcript of one of which, 
which was fomewhat fingular, he defired the King to bf 
ſend the Incloſed to the good Woman, which'he after- in 
wards explained to be the Dutcheſs of Buckingbam, his im 
Wife, without making any Apology for the great Pre- K. 
ſumption, which gave the eafier Belief to what the Ce 
Earl of Eſſex, in the following Reign, affrm'd he had B 
from the Earl of Norrhumberland, viz. That upon tbke 
Reſtoration in 1660, Antrim was thought ſo much 
guilty of Bloodſhed, that he could not be included in 
the Act of Indemnity that was to paſs in Ireland; That 
upon this, Antrim, finding the Duke of Ormond bent 
againſt him, came to London, and lay in Somerſet- 
Houſe; and it was believed, that having no Children, 
he ſettled his Eſtate on Henny Fermyn, Earl of St. Al- 
vans; tho he had, before he came over, made a prior 
Settlement in favour of his Brother. He petition'd the 
King to order a Committee of Council to examine the {| 
Warrante he had ated upon; which Petition the Earl 

| of Clarendon was for rejecting, as containing an high 

W Indignity to the Memory of King Charles I. and ſaid 

= ; plainly at the Council-Board, That if any body bad 

| Fretended to affirm ſuch a Thing while they were at 

Oxford, he world either have been ſeverely puniſhed 

2 it, or the King would ſoon haue had a very thin 

—. Se 8 


But foraſmuch as it ſee med juſt to hear what he had 
to offer in his own Vindication, a Committee was na- 
med, of which Algernon Earl of Northumberland Was 
the Chief; he produced ſome of the King's Letters, 
but they did not come up to a full Proof: The King, 
in one of them, wrote, that he had not then leiſure, 

but referred him to the Queen's Letter, and ſaid, That 
was all one as if he writ himſelf, Having laid this ſort 
of Foundation, the Superſtructure was a Series wrote 
by himſelf to the Queen, in which he gave her an Ac- 
count of every one of thoſe. Particulars that were laid 
to his Charge, ſhewed the Grounds he went upon, and 
deſired her Directions to every one of them; the An- 
ſwers he had, were Orders to do as he had. This the 
8 eſpouſed with great Zeal, and ſhe ſaid 


ſhe was bound in Honout to ſave him: 
l e Pabuthet * 4 ; AA in 2 4 1 * 
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E CHARLESL 3s 
, Ve have already touched pen the Fate of the Earl 
of Strafforg, and how far the King was.concern'd there. 
in but the Tryal of Archbiſhop Lau by the Parlia- 
EI nidnt” coming on in che Height of the War between the 


King and them, the King could not be any other way con- 
cer d, than by his good Wiſhes for his Deliverance: 
But ſeeing we having touch'd upon it, we cannot omit 
mentioning, what our common Hiſtorians are unac- 
= quainted with, that Fob Herne El making the Bi- 

7 ſhop's Defence in the Houſe: of Lords, he began thus: 
My. Lords, the Work of this Day, we humbly conceive, 
is in many reſpects of very great and bigh Coucerm- 
mem; in that it concerns, 1. A Matter of Life, 2 
Typing of the higbeſt Conſeguence: 1. The Life of 
3 who had attain d the higheſt Dignity, &c. 
7 Serjeant Wild anſwer d, Mr. Herne, ue did never. al- 
3 leadvee, that any one Crime of the Biſhop's did amount to 
3 a Treaſon or Felony ; but wwe do ſay, that all che Arch- 
= bifbpop's Mi ſuemeanors put tagether, do, by way: of AG- 
cumulation, make many grand Treaſons. To which 
Mr. Herne reply'd, I crave your Mercy, good Mr. 
Serjeant, I never knew, before this time, that two hun- 
ared Couple of black Rabbets made à black Horſe. The 
hard Fate' of the gee being known to all the 
| World, it is not the leaſt obſervable 1 concernin 
bis Exit, that it was acceptable to Perſons of ſuc 
Ldifferent Kidneys as the Puritans and Papiſts; for even 
the latter triumphed in his Death, as they did aſter- 
wards at the King's: An Engliſh Gentleman being 

then at Rome, and got to be well acquainted with a 

3. certam Abbot; the Abbot asked him one day, Whe- 
ther he had heard any News from England? He an- 


» 


ſwer d, No. The Abbot reply'd, Then I will tell you - 
ſome, Archbiſhop Laud is beheaded. The Gentleman 
anſwer' d, You are ſorry, I preſume. The Abbot re- 
plwKVd again, That they bad more cuuſe to rejoice, that 
= rhe greateſt Enemy of the Church of Rome, in Eng- 
land, was cut off, and the greateſt. Champion 'of the 
Church of England ſilenced 5 or Words to that effect. 
| Nay, the famous Mr. ohn Evelyn gave this under his 
Hand: I. was at Rome, in Company of divers of "the 
3 Engliſh Fathers, <vhen the News' of the Archbiſhof's 
5 Sen inge, and n Copy of his Sermon mute e — 
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| Scaffold, came. thi her; they read the Se ' ” and 91 


bis Army, near Naſeby in Northamptonſhire 5 upon which 
both Armies were drawn up in Battalia: On · the Kings 
. Side, Prince Rupert, and his Brother Maurice, com- 
manded the Right Wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the 


* 


mended it with, no ſmall. Satizfaftion and Cuntempr. 
aud look d upon him as one that. was a great, Enemy 10 


either one way or other, could wipe off the Prejudices 
of the People, and the Remembrance of ſomeèe Inno- 


4 
* <9 


vations and Provocations from him, when in the Zenith 
of his Proſperity 5. but die he muſt, tho even the Am- 


baſſadors of the States of Holland, in their publick 


Letter to the Houſe, of Peers, complain 'd, That the 
"Houſe of Commons were very eager to bring the Arch- 
e ro his End; tho there was no Law 
nor Right iu England, whereby the Actions laid to his 


Charge were declared High Treaſon, and worthy of 


Death. US 9 IF - : ILY ITS 8 RAin N 

Before we leave this Article, we cannot but call to 
Mind there is à traditional Story, that Aubrey Earl of 
Oxford, waiting on the King at Holdenby, and upon 
ſome Occaſion or other mentioning to him. his Friend 


. 


Archbiſhop Laud; the King took bim op ſhort, and 


ſaid, he was ſo far from being ſo, that he put him up- 


on things detrimental to him; and he particularly in- 


ſtanced, how be preſſed him to uſe his Intereſt with 
the Proteſtant Princes and States, that he might be 
.own'd as Archbiſhop over their Subjects. 

As for the Military Actions during the Courſe of this 
unnatural War, to which both Parties, juſt before they 
engaged at Eaeh1ill, ſeem'd to have no Stomach, as 


not knowing, Blood being once drawn, where it would 
end; it has been treated of ſo fully and openly, that 
it cannot be admitted into the Secret Tranſactions of 
| his Life: However, we cannot omit to 95 ſhort 


Account of the laſt Battle he was perſonally engaged 
in, which introduced ſuch a dary Scene of Machinations 


and Horrour that afterwards enſued. 


.. - The Parliament having new, modelled their Army, 
wherein Fairfax and Cromwell were chief Commanders, 
Fairfax early on the 14th of June in 1645, followed 


the Motions of the King, and came up with the Rear of 


Left, 
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| let, and the King 1 in Perſon the main Body 3 


| the Kari of of Zindey a acoh Lord Afvley the righ it 


band Reſerv rd Baruard and Sir George 
| 12 the 42 ed th On the Parliament-Side, , 


Right Wing was led by Cromwell, the Left Wi Mages | 
ajor- 


| Ireton, and the main Body by the General and 


| General Skippon; with 1 to be brought up by 


| Keen Hammond and Pride. 


Prince Rupert, with the Kin 19 Right Wing, be gan 
Treton, who was 

diſmounted, and run thro the Thi igh with 
taken 
d till ards, upon a Turn of the Battle, he 
gain d his Liberty : Prince Rupert purſuing the Ad- 
vantage, chaſe J 7 Enemy almoſt to Naſeby Town, 
4 and in his Return, ſummon'd the Train, and was of- 
1552 Quarter, not imagining he ſhould come back + 

115 late to ſuccour his Friends; fe Cromwell had char- - 

z Langdale with rea! at Tete ang tho he mer with 
ce, he broke thro all the Divi- 
1 Tue and forced them to fly beyond all their Foot: 
The Encounter between the two 1 Bodies was 
fierce and doubtful, the Succeſs ſeem'd at firſt to in- 
Ecline to the King. "all the Front Diviſion of Fairfax, 
except his.own. Iment of Foot, giving way, and in 
| re cer behin . Reſ, EET 20 © Colo- 
Z nels ep er yancing boldly wi ours, 
and a r Mep, » whom ves could poflibly rally, 
: | ptr 2255 King's a ek pad at laſt broke and forced 
] | Frm to Reels Re : yet one Diviſion of the 
N 115 bag firm — a Rock, and tho twice 
13515 e c arged, would not yield an Inch; till 
e commanded an Officer to charge them once 
more in Front, while = himſelf, with his own Regi- 
Langer and a dere xd Party, fell on them in the Rear, in 
| order to meet in the Center, which was done according- 
: | Foy and this laſt Corps of the King's Foot put into Con- 
I fuſion and broken. On the other hand, the Royalifts 
magnify d the King's Courage in this Battle, ſay 
hat — rally d his Horlc 72 and put them into tolerab 
; er, and was join d by Prince Rupert, return d from 
Yhis fatal | Sacceſs, 1 ende brought up a * 


diſorde 


arge 
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charge the King's Troops, who now had no Stomach 5 


Me do not pretend to ſay any more concerning the 
ſurther Operations of War, every thing from hence- 


C a . PEI N : Y © * 1 
” 6 
we” * 


to venture another Shock, upon ſuch great Diſadvan- 3 
tages. They add, the King endeavour'd all he could 8 
to encourage them, crying out, Oue Charge more, ant Ki 
We recover the Day; but it was not the Cuſtom of the N. 
King's Troops to rally, as the Parliamentarians did, in 
this unnatural War, which is indeed furprizingly ſtrange; wl 
when they were of the ſame Nation and Language, Fo 
and that we may fuppoſe theis Officers, in the Courſe of 
the War, might be equally diſciplined and experienced 
in the Art of fighting. _—_— OY 
There being no manner of Probability of retrieving | br 
the Battle, the Royaliſts fled in Diſorder ; leaving in tir 
the Field of War three hundred Waggons loaden with *: ſpe 
Baggage, three thouſand Horſe, Cannons, Colours, and 2 
Standards, which were afterwards carry'd in Triumph 2 
thro all the Counties, where the victorious Army mar- bs 
ched: The King hardly eſcaped to Leiceſter, and be- 
ing not ſecure, for his ſafer Retreat went into Wales, 24 
and came at laſt to Oxford, This was not all the ha 
Mortification the King's IIl- Fortune would have him 
to ſuffer; he had carry d along with him a Box, where- © 
in were his moſt fecret and important Papers; fuch 
were the Letters which he receiv'd from the Queen, [i 
then in Fance, and the Minutes of thoſe which he 
wrote to her: Fairfax ſent the Box, with all the Pa- 
pers, to the Parliament; and the two Houſes being aſ- ar 
ſembled, the Box was open'd, and the Letters read « 
with an audible Voice, and even more than that, they 
had them printed and publiſh'd : Upon which, an in- it 
genipus Foreigner made this Remark 3 That as the cla 
- greateſt Part of the Letters only contain d Expreſſions Sit 
of Tenderneſs between Husband and Wife, and the Dic- an 
. rates of Conjugal Love, the Parliament were wanting 1 
in their Diſcretion therein, which the Athenians, on the is 
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like Occaſion, did not fail in, even to King Philip their thi 


Enemy, but ſent him back the Letters from Queen O- H. 
ympias amoper'd; wor Ceſar 10 Pompey, whoſe Ter. jn 
ters being found in a Box, after the Battle of Pharſa- 4 
lia, the Conqueror burnt them, without ſiffering them to 
V ea 485 
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King CHARLES IJ. 3y 
forward concurring to make the Parliament abſolute; 
nor of the Overtures of Peace that were made, and the 
King's paſſing in Diſguiſe to the Scorch Army, with the 
National Reflections that were made upon their deli- 
vering him up into the hands of the Parliament; from 
whoſe Commiſſioners . a Party of the Parliament's 
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Forces took him away by force from Holdenby, by the 
private Directions, as was generally believed, of Crom- 
4 dell: And now 1 as it were, governing all, 

they removed him from Place to Place, till he was 
8 brought to Hampron. Court, where Cromwell, for. a 4 
in time, certainly ſhew'd him a more than ordinary Re- 


h ſpect; and there has been a conſtant Tradition, That 
3 a4 Secret Contract was made here between the King 
n and Cromwell, that the Army ſhould reſtore his Ma- 
1. jefty, and that Cromwell, for his Part therein, ſhould 
e. bave ten thouſand Pounds a Year, be created Earl of 
. Eſſex, and have a Garter: And that this Bargain 
Ws had certainly taken effect, had not the King made an 
2 Apology for, it to the Queen in a Letter, and ſuſfi- 
2 ciently imply'd, that he did it by Conſtraint, and when 
ch ar Liberty, and in Power, he ſhould think himſelf. 
n n of the Conditions put upon him. oo 
he This Letter was ſew'd up in the Skirt of a Saddle, 
to be ſent to France; and was ſeized by Cromæwell and 
if. Treron, waiting themſelves, upon private Intelligence, 
aq at an Inn in Holborn 3 and upon it Cromwell declared, 
„there were no Terms to be kept with Charles Stuart. 


155 Flr is ſaid, Dr. Zane of the Commons frequently de- 
he clared to thoſe in Company, that he had ſeen the ori- 
og ginal Letter, that he knew it to be the King s Hand, 
ie. and that the Contents of it were as before men- 
ing tioned. Now ſuppoſing the whole Story to be true, 
% I. appeal to the greateſt Admirers and Extollers of 
ei, this Prince's Memory, defiring them to lay their 
O. Hands ſeriouſly on their Hearts, and to conſider, if 


gany Foreign Prince, under the like Circumſtances, | 
had wrote, and reſolved to act in ſuch a manner, 
"Fas is here ſet forth, whether they would not look 


% upon him; as a Monſter of Perfidy and Ingratitude. 
ps v wat: 


the 180 partial we are to what we admire. n 
who Net on- 


ny Supporto Charles II. had ſerved Monk ſo, | 
ard ly had fought ſtoutly againſt him, and abjured _— 
we iu: „„ . vo Ob 
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but bad thoughts of ſetting up for hiniſelf, what would the 
World have faid of him? To this we may take the Liber- 
ty to add; that in all Appearance, the Virtues and Vices 

of Cromwell now, and thoſe of Monk about the time of 
_ * the Reſtoration, did not ſeem to be much upon an un- 
equal foot; and if any Preference on the fide of Virtue © 
is to be given, the firſt had the greateſt Claim to it. 
Every body knows the King's eſcape from Hamprou- 

Court to the Je of Wight-; it ſeems by the ſecret 
Tranſactions of Sir John Bowring, that he had had it 
for ſome time in his Thoughts; fer he has affirmd. 
that upon the King's coming to Sion. Homſe to viſit and | 
dine with the Dukes of Mork and Glouceſter, and tho 
Lady Elisabeth, and to meet vith the Prince Elector, 
Where Sir John was waiting in the Gallery to kiſs the 
King's Hand on ſome Buſineſs; the Prince obſerr- 
ing the King. ſpeak ſomewhat ſecret | 
Sir Jabs, told the Ki that 3 
Was an Acquaintance of Mr. Life, of the Ie of. i 2 
who was' C EE, Ne, e J e of -Wighr, þ 


ſhort time, for ght he kn e bad cn vt | 


otherwiſe a Stranger to the Iiland.! 5 11 


There is a private Account, That the firſt Nighe the 
King landed at Cores in the be igen de Baden 4 
he lay upon was an old carvid one, un the Head - beard 
of which, was carv d upon the Wood, in Letters gilt 
over, Repembef thy End; which, when the King took 
Notice of in the Morning, he was. Pleas d to apply it as'a | 
"warning for his own Death, and 15 he * 3 by 
ue own Bed-kide, Pray d and wept, locking uppn the 
Words as a kind of Sentence againſt him. Fes +: 
lt may not be amiſsto ſee, in all theſe Turmoils the 
Part which the Scots acted; we have beſors mention d 
their Solemn League and Covenant, and their Junctien 
with the Parliamentarians againſt the King, but that 
Deze, in Procels of time, ſiood em in-little ſtead, | 
EE. EW and 
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r= | 4 even n them. More particularly there was ofie - 
es ; E very remarkable concerning it, which was rela- 
of ted by Lieutenant-General Drummond, who, tho he had 
n- been a Noyaliſt, being recommended to Cromwell, when | 
ue in Treaty with He Spaniſb Ambaſſador, who was Negori- 
_ 7 ating for ome R — to be levy'd and tranſported 
ͤ— fen Hor lan to Flanders; he happen'd to be with 
et Cromwell, w en the, Commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to, 
it proteſt ppreng the King to Death, came to ar- 
d, ing 7 late * Matter with him: | Cromwell 
nd biddi Drummond ſi ay and hear their Conference, 
he which he did. They y began in a heavy Ianguid Style, to 
or, lay indeed a great load of Guilt on the King, but they 
he ail infifled o« on that Clauſe in the Covenant; by which 
ry- they ſwore the would be faithful in the Freier def of 
to his Majeſty's Perſon ; and hereupon they ſet forth on 
he what — the Scorch Nation, as well as the two 
br, 3 Houſes, had engaged i in the War, and what ſolemn De- 
au- clarations of their Zeal and Duty to the King they had 
he all along publifh'd, which would now appear, to the 
de Reproach and Scandal of the Ges 8 , to have 
h deen falſe Pretences, if, when the King ny in their 
ep Power, they ſhould pr roceed to Extremities againſt him. 
-a When Oh had done, Cromwell enter'd into a long 
r; Diſcourſe of 255 Nature of Regal Power, according to 
d che Principles of Mariana, and their own Sou r Rad 
ras | PBuchanan : He thought a Breach of 'Truft ina Eng, 

: F ought to be puniſh'd more than : any c other,Crime- Sha : 
he 3 foever. As to their Covenant, he ſaid, they} had ſware 
ad to the Preſervation of the King's 7 Perſon, in Defence 
rd of the true Religion; now if it appear'd, that 45 Bl = 
lt bliſhment of the true Religion was 0 ucted 

ok King. ſo that they could eng came at it hut 1 
TY. hi out of the w BE ; then their Oath AT not be Ob- 
by ligatory as to the Preſervation of his Perſon any log 

he e ſaid, they were bound byt eir Covenant, to 1 25 
n Mali gnants, Incendiaries, ar Enemies to "he Ca Cale, 
d 


% 


* King CHARLES. R . 
, at length, to be turn'd, in ſome Reſpecte, 


| and ſe 


to condign Puniſhment ; and was not this to be i 
tally p 12 in r 2 What were all thoſe on zen 
"4 pu ublic, Juſtice had been executed, eſp ially, ſuch” as 
uffer' d for joyning with the Marqueſs, f Montrofs, bit 
ſmall I ne by 8 from the K ing, 
3 : | ho 


* 


ho was therefore the Principal, and conſequently the 


* irreſolute as to the Point of trying the Ki 
ting him to Death, was, it ſeems, now. fully determin'd 


. firſt Arrival, to diſpatch the Buſineſs with all poſſible 


_ Thould, ina very few days, be 


The true Secret Hiſtory 


moſt guilty ? Drummond afterwards own'd, that 
Cromwell had manifeſtly the better of them at their 


' own Argument, and upon their own Principles, as he 
had always alſo of them in the Field of War; ſome 


Hiſtorians ſaying, he deſpis'd this Nation, and would 
fight them at any Inequality. But to ſay no more on 
this Head, Cromwell, who had been for ſome time 
and put- 


init; andthis, it was thought, was chiefly by the Argu- 
ments and Perſuaſions of Jreroz, who had the Princi- 
ples and the Temper of a Caſſius in him, and ſtuck at 
nothing that might turn the Kingdom into a Com- 
n 2 | | 

In the mean time, the Spots having new modell'd 


their Army, by the countenance of Cromwell, againſt 


whom the Force of the Committee of their States could 


make no ſtand ; the Parliament, in Cromwel!'s abſence, 
ſet up a new Treaty with the 5 ng: in the J% of Wight, 


whither he had made his eſcape ſome time be ore from 
Hampron-Court, but was there ſtop'd. The Scots Com- 


miſſioners had now the ſame ſecrer Terms offer'd them, 


in reſpect to the Northern Counties, as mention'd be- 


fore. Vane, and other Republicans, had indeed no 


mind to treat any more, but both City and Country 
were ſo deſirous of a perſonal Treaty, that jt could not 


| be refiſted, ſo that Yane, Pierpoint, and others, went 
to the Treaty on purpoſe to delay Matters till the Ar- 


my could be brought to London. All thoſe who wiſh'd 


good Succeſs to the Treaty, begg'd the King at their 


9 


haſte, and to grant the firſt day all that he coul ng 


| himſelf to yield on the laſt - particularly Hollis an 


Grimſton both begg d this of him on their Knees, for 
they well knew the Artifices of Vane and his A ſſociates, 


and that their Buſineſs was to gain time, till Crom- 
well ſhould ſettle Scotland and the North; but they 


ſaid, if the King would frankly come in without 


the Formality of Papers backward and forward, and 


ſend them back next day with the Conceſſions that 


were abſolutely neceffary, on 2 no 3 but he 
brought up with Honour, 
| Ps > ©: + 44 FER Free- 
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and employ'd in a Negotiation with the Presbyterians, 


to the King in the ſame Strain, but unhappi 
not. comp, to' « Belpiagion eee 


Kiss CHARLESI 39 
Freedom, and Safety to' the Parliament; and that 
Matters ſhould be brought to a preſent Settlement: 


1 
* 


Colonel Titus, in whom the King then much confided, 


own'd afterwards he had ſpoke often and iraporcpnately 
1 


with a Notion, that in the Struggle between the Houſe 
of Commons and the Army, both ſaw they flood ſo 
much in need of him to give them the Superior 
Strength, that he imagin'd by Ballancing them, he 
might bring both Sides into a greater Dependance upon 


o 


himſelf, and ſo oblige them to hs better 1 


This was the Rock upon which he ſplit; the Truth of it 
is, it appears plainly both from the Apology of the 
Duke of Lauderdale, and the ſecret Tranſactious of 
Sir * 'Bowring.; that the King choſe rather to de- 
pend on the Scots Commiſſioners, as before hinted, whq 
promis'd to employ an Army for his Service, than on 
the Engliſh Commiſſioners. of a Parliament in Arms 
againſt him: This, as well as what is before obſer d, 
made him to fluctuate in his Anſwers, and declined 4 
Compliance, which might have reftor'd him to his 
Throne, and, by Degrees, to all the Dignities and 
Powers of it. It is affirm'd, the King himſelf after- 
wards repented that he did not Sign the Bills, with 
ſome tew Explanations.” OE ran 
In the · mean time, crafty Yane flatter'd the Epiſcopal 
Party to the King's Ruin, as well as their own; to- 
wards which, their continu'd hatred to the Presbyteri- 
ans as the Authors of the War, and their Averſeneſs 


even in chis very critical Juncture, to ſeem to entertain 


any good Thoughts of them, or to be beholden to them, 
did not a little contribute. Thus the Treaty went on 


he could 


with a fatal Slowneſs, and by the Time it was brought 


to ſome Maturity, Cromwell ca me up with his Army 
PD © 7 Oe Oy | FIN 
Every thing indee 


rians are particular enough in, but as to a Letter of the 
Queen's to him, on that Account, it's indeed a ſecret 


ve! d ſeem'd to conſpire to the Ruin of 
this moſt unhappy Prince, even the very Wife of his 
= Boſom; the faint Attempts that were made towards 
the King's Eſcape out of the Je of Fight, our Hiſto- 


Piecs 


C 


15 | 7h" us POT) Hiſtory 
Piece of Hiſtory. It was once in the Cuſtody & | 
Mr. Zenthal, the-Speaker's Son, who ſhew it to 2 

icular Friend : he ſpoke of it to Perſons of great 
Worth and Diſtinction, that he had ſeen and read ſuch 
4 Letter from the Queen, diſſuading his Majeſty from 
attempting to fave his Life by any eſcape ts France 

Whether ſhe did this from a timorous * Apprebenfion 

of greater Danger in caſe he ſhould be taken, or, as in- 
timated, from an Indifference to the King's Perſon, and 
a familiar — Acquaintance contracted with the Lord yl « 

Aubign: , it's not ſo eaſy to determine; but if the King 
s really deterr d by ſuch Letter or Advice. from the 
Queen, when he would and might otherwiſe have 79 1 3 

is Eſcape, the Match was ſtill the more fatal to him, ip 
when ſhe chiefly brought him into his Troubles, and 
now prevented his only Deliverance from a violent Death. 

© Weeter the King receiv'd this Advice before the 
oody Intentions of the Army were really made known | 
err does not plainly aypent, by all the nformations 
that could be got : Sir 999 BI ligrew was the firſt 

Diſcoverer to him, who coming expport, and being 
in the Preſctice-Chamber, mA ing ih ird What 
News ? and from whence he came? He anſwer d without 
much Circumſtance, He came from Landon he Day be. 

re, and that Day from Windſor; but added, Sir, 19 

ov 1 4% to tell your Majeſty botwv thit 72 are like to be wi ith 4 

72 5750 God does not 1 to preſerve you miracu- 

; and y et, continued he, Tcuine on Purpoſe to let © 

Jour e ee 7 777 of Rant You may in time pro- 

de for your & 80 70 2 5 br for this, Fir, 

_ the Army 7 by op findlor 7 in 2 and in 

ſeveral. other* Thc in 40 About London, 70 "take you 
our of . che Ille of Wight by | orce, . and bring your 

5 efty ro London, to Fin 15 or 7 Life, and mur- 

li 


at Publickly. ng anſwer'd, He could not } 
eve they would 157. in, and that he beli ev'd it 
2 be a more difficult matter for them to attempt any 


2 thing iban was imagin'd, and moſt unſafe for them- 
ves. 


But alas! the Unhappy NN too ſon found the = 
contrary, and that there is nothing ſo 8 put | 
.iftorious and reſolute Troops will attempt. 

gan with the 88 Removal of the King to 10 hog 


rs Caſtle: 


Z ee wt.8T woo g- g- 2288 2 87898 0 CE 


3 


enn neg 


I came overtorhe tſland, nd' c 

| el Kone, kijs Pr 10 2 „And as Bee 

7 chj Iz with him, 

he Aalen i. 515 bim Ait a Hackney Coach 
brought thither for chat Purpoſe, and, with 4 ſmall 

Guard, ſent that great Governor a Priſoner to Windſor- 


being at Hand, Evres returns . th, a haſte by Cows- 
A Harbour into the Ile of Wi$ht, by which time a Troop 
of 1 Horte, and a Company of of Pan, 57 conducted in- 
to the Iſland by one Cases ryman, from 
Fa e and landed at „ by Eleven at 

* whi Eures commanded to o Newport, or- 
4 lamay | from his Lodging 87 tO ſhew where 
2 45 Ning s Chamber was; and ſo in the Fame, and by 


Ne e de 
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Mindſor, Eures, aſſiſted by Cobber and Merryman, 
took the 'out of his 861 at Neu and hurry 
bim over to Hurſt-Caſtle about fix a Clock in the Morn- 
ing; where ſome have affirm'd,' hie was ſhut u 5 
ten Days, and all Perſons and Servants, © Except / Mila 

A put from about him.” = 
Tube Parliament mi mY Protelt a? theyple agd 2 
the Army for ink the King, and taki 

7 Force to Hurſt-Caſtle, and wrote a Letter to Fairfax, 
to command Colonel Zvres' to return the King to Ne- 
Fort, to put him in the ſame Freedom as before, and, 
7 8 nd to his Command at | 

2 inſtead of Obedience and | Compliance | to the Command 


2 
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Alle, where 


„ 


NT hon, to Windſor- he was 

clo in the „ with 4 

Guard at the Chamber dent and ſometimes i in his very 

Chamber, under the Command of 0% T homliſon. 
rlamay. "wg od as Carver, and on 4 wan 0 

Cup- -bearer. As the Deb u of his ui ing 

from the Iſle of. Wi ght h ad fair d, ſo did 3 


eee 


Lord Newbourgh's Houſe, and from thence to take a 


| havefled off; but he found the Horſe lame upon 
Arrival : Another Horſe was offerd' him; but bei 
not To fine an' one as the firſt, he therefore durſt not mul 


the Command of General Farr 2x and the Council at 5 


7 Parliament, the Kin ng was violengly nor from. 


yy ti 


Journey to Wind wr; He was to dine at Bag ſhot, Y my 


> i Horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, on which he mi ight 


1 Caſtle, and his Horſe back again into the INand. Nicht 


/] 
{ 


10 


| 
\ 


4 
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to him: What a Fatality was this? Will not any one 


be apt to ſay, that Fortune took delight in giving falſe. 


Hopes to this unhappy Prince, and as it were, concert- 
ed with his Enemies, to make him her and their 
Sport. 8 a | Eee 


* 


From Windſor, in ſome time, he was remov'd to 


St. James 's, and ſoon after was erected that which they 


boldly and moſt nefariouſly call'd the High Court of 3 
him to a Tryal for his Life: 
As to the Tryal itſelf, it is to be met with at large, and 


Juſtice, in order to bring 


even with all the minuteſt Circumſtances attending it, in 
ſo many Books, that nothing need be ſaid of it here, 
nor of the Petitions, and other Means uſed to prevent 
it: Only there is one Circumſtance but lately come to 
Light in reſpe& to the Prefident of this execrable 
Court, that may be worth mentioning. Every Body 
knows Serjeant Bradſhaw was the Preſident, who it 
ſeems being apprehenſive of ſome Tumult upon ſuch a 
new and unprecedented Inſolence, as that of fitting Judge 
upon his Sovereign, he, beſides other Defences' which 
indeed are not particulariz'd, had provided a thick high- 
crown'd Beaver Hat, with plated Steel to ward off 
Blows. 'This Hat had long bang uſeleſs when the re- 


verend Dr. Bifſe, ſometime Preacher at the Rolls, and 


at this time alive, lighting on it, ſent it for a Preſent to 
the Muſeum at Oxford, with a Latin Inſcription to 
,, em 
As to the Execution of this Prince, which was con- 
triv d with the -utmoſt Spight and Malice, by perform- 
ing it on the zoth of January 1648.9, even before, his 
own Palace-Gate :of hite- Hall: It is certain, the 
whole day's work was acted with all the Secrecy and Ob- 


” 


ſeurity that could be imagin'd ; and yet moſt of the 
Actors ſeem'd Kill to have ſome Inclination to fave the 


King's Life, if they could have ſome ſpecial Terms of 
Security, Sc. concerning which, it ſeems, there is a 


manuſcript Teſtimonial yet extant of, Mrs. Thornton, a 


Yorkſhire Gentlewoman, Daughter to Sir Chriſtopher 
Wandesford, who had been Deputy-Governor of [reland 


under the Earl of S'rafford : It's a Relation of a Meet- 


ing at Mr. William Wandesford's, her Father's Brother's 
Houſe in London, on the 29th of N 1548; the 
Perſon was generally eſteem'd for her Worth and Piety 
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have the Uſe o | 
4 Day, to give him the Key of the Door, that be, and 
his 1a 

: paſs without Trouble, Entertainment, or Attendance : 


* n R 1 * 
« * 
* 12 — $ Gs ORE. 


of King CHARLEST, 43 


end has given this following Account, worthy to be tranſ-. 


\ 


| Not long after the Death of the King, being in 
Company with Mr. Wandesford, and ſome others, 


condoling and condemning the bloody Fact, he told me, 


there happen d to be a Cabal or Meeting of ſeveral 
Perſons at his Houſe the day before the Tragedy was 
acted, about the Execution of it, as he underſtood af - 
terwards to his great Grief, that ſuch an odious Conſult 


ſhould be within his Walls, the Particulars of whoſe 
Relation were as follows: That Mr. Riauſb worth came 
to him ſome Page before that Conſult, and defired to 

a large Room in his Houſe for that 


id Company, might meet privately, . paſs and re- 
his, he ſaid, he could not deny him, in reſpect of 


F their mutual Friendſhip, and ſome paſt Civilities ; yet 
* the Care that was taken fur ſuch a Convenience, and the 


Caution that was uſed to tranſact Things ſoSecretly, made 
him not a little wonder, and ſo curious as to obſerve them. 


The Company came in the Morning, not together, but 


one by one, and were a Dozen in all; particularly he 
knew the Lord Baltimore, and Mr. William Lilly, and 
faw others, ſuſpected by him to be Papiſts, which 
ftrange Mixture much amaz'd him. Towards the Even- 
ing, he took notice, that Mr. Ryſozworth and another 
went out, and ſtaid about two Hours before they re- 
turn d, and thereupon the Company preſently broke up. 
That a few days after, Mr. Ruſoworth meeting him, 
gave him thanks for his late Civilities, and he caſting 
out ſome Words by way of Enquiry about the. Meeting 
there at that time, Mr. Raſpvorth freely told him, 


that, the Perſons there met, were the cloſe Committee to 
conſult about the King's Execution; that he and ano- 


ther were order d to wait on his Majeſty, and uſe all their 
Art and Arguments to perſuade him to recede ſome- 
Thing, from his former reſolute Stiffneſs, in inſiſting ſo 
muc 

all the 


ood ſhed in the late Wars upon the Parliament, 


and to own himſelf, at leaſt in ſome, meaſure, to have 
heen the Cauſe thereof, and fo juſtify their Proceedings z, 


which | 


* 's 


55 his own Innoceneſ ang chargingithe Guilt of 
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which if he would do, All of Them, from whom they came, 1 
et him 


promis d to ſerve him to their utmoſt, and to 


upon his Throne: but that he obſtinately rejected tbe 
Offer as moſt unreaſonable and unjuſt, and ſaid, Z hat be 


could not do it, without manifeſt wrong to his Honour, 
and his Cauſe and Conſtience, and if be could not have hie 
Liſe but upon ſuch baſe Compliance, he was contented to 
die.” So, when they could, as he ſaid, do no good on 
him, being reſolv'd. to perſiſt in his wilful way, they 7: 
bid hi vide for Death, for the next day, the Sen- 


„ 


tence paſi d upon him ſhould be executed, 


Allowing this Narration to be true in all its Circum- 
tances 3 Is it not very amazing that this Prince, after 
all the Sandes of his Government, which we have 
but in part mention'd, ſhould not have the leaſt 


ſtances 


Senſe of them, nor any Remorſe that he ſhould there- 
by contribute to the Civil War and Confuſions that en- 
ſued ? He ſeems hereby in the firſt place to make him- 
ſelf a Saint or Martyr, and thoſe are the leſs to be 


blam'd that ſet him up, as it were, for one afterwards : 


But others have put a quite contrary Conſtruction upon 
bis Conduct in theſe Reſpełts, and have boldly aſſerted, 
He Ay'd a Martyr to bis own arbitrary Vill. How- 
ever, being brought to an unjuſt, untimely, and unfor- 
tunate End, we may fummarily obſerve, that as in the 
former part of his Life, he was moſtly engaged in a 
War againſt the Laws and Liberties of his Kingdom, 
fo aſter Auguſt 1642, his Condition was a meer Laby- 
rinth of Sorrow, and almoſt uninterrupted Misfortunes 
at Home, and had no Friends abroad, except what the 
Prince of Orange could do to ſupport him: He had no 
2 Correſpondence with Spain ſince his being 
in that Kingdom, and leſs after he ſuffer d their Fleet 
to periſn in his Harbours, and leaſt of all, after he 
receiv'd an Ambaſſador from Portagul: Neither, in- 
deed, had he any good Amity with France; and the 
Proteſtants of that Kingdom could never forget the 
Affair of Rochel. Denmark could not endure him, ſo 
that ho had lirtle or no Aſſiſtance from thence ; beſides, 
the old King LuſpeHted another Marter, and made a 

n. his Prink; the Smeue extremely complain'd 


- 


7 


them, 
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me, them, and utter'd ſome. high Words upon the Occaſion, 
im and there were ſcarcely any of the Proteſtant Princes of 
the Germany, thatſhew'd any Regard to him; and tho' he 

be acknowſedg d, in one of his Letters to the Queen, the 
vr, King of Portugal's Kindneſs to him, yet, he ſaid, he 
bis. 7 ſhould ſend him an Anſwer about an Affair of Conſe- 
to 7 quence, that that ſhould fignify nothing. And for the 
on Tllanaers, it is plain they were only ſo far ready to 
ey ſerve him, as ſuited to their own Ends, and as far as his 
n- Money would go, and furniſh'd him with Arms at ſuch 


8 
5 


£ bs 


4 


nmniither loy'd nor card for him in his Proſperity, or 

- pity'd him in his Adverſity, which occafion'd, it ſeems, 

r thoſe Words to from him, That if ever be came 

io the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Throne, he would mal 

ſt Hans Butter-box know he ſhould pay well for bis Fi- 

- Þ ing, and make SatisfaQion for old Knaveries. "HE 
Tow as this King's Reign was indeed very full of 
Errors, ſo that it does not appear he had a right Jud 


ment of Things, he would certainly have been rec — 


A in the Number of ſame of his Predeceſſors, and not 
much better than EAauard II. and Richard II. who fo 
much invaded the Rights of the People, had not his 
7 ..Deportment at, and the unprecedented manner of his 
Posch, made ſuch a Recoil in favour of his Memory, as 
Nee ſcarteè to be met with in Hiſtory; inſomuch that all his 
+ ' former Errors were not only entirely forgot, and raiſed 
2 a' compaſſionate Regard to him, tliat drew. a laſti 
Hatred on the Actors; but ſome Men carry'd things ſo 
fla in their Zeal in after-times, as even to make as 
it were 4 Saint of him, and ſuch Compariſons of his 
Baufferings, as are not fit to be heard by Chriſtian Ears. 
But had he made his eſcape into a neighbouring Coun- 
try, and there, in Exile, died a natural th, as his 
Son K ing James II. did, it's believ:d his Memory would 
have ſtood much upon the ſame Level, with the People 
of England, as thè other's did. 
It was neren yet, provd or diſcover d, ſays an able 
Hiſtorian, who. was the bold Executioner of the King; 
that that which moſt led to the Knowledge of him, 
was a. Story related by Archbiſhop Teuniſon, who. 
when Vicar, of St, Martins, had a young Woman came 
to him to viſit her dying Father, in a Yard or Lone: in 
> a ing- 
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Kineſftreer, Weſtminſter, importuning him much to gb 


Will, and the Parliament's Commiiflioners, to the Ar- 


6 


with her; ſhe ſaid, that her Father lay under the Hor- 
ror of having cut off the King's Head: that when he 
came, the Perſon was dead, and no Confeſſion was left 


Divine to inquire at the Grifin or Gren. Dragon Ta- 


We ſhall not pretend to deſcant upon this Story, 
only it's probable, that the Man being under Diſtraction 
of Mind, might have the Whim come into his Head 


of his being the King's murderer ;'be it as it will, we 


have fince got a much greater Light into this Secret: 
Lilly, in his Hiſtory of his Life and Times, informs us, 
that the next Sumĩay but one after the King was be- 


headed, Robert Spavin, at that time Secretary to 


Cromwel, invited himſelf to dine with him, and brought 
one Perſon, and ſeveral others along with him. Their 
principal Diſcourſe all dinner-time was only who it was 
that beheaded the King; that one ſaid, it was the com- 
mon, Hangman; another Hugh Peters; others alſo 
were named, but none concluded on: That Spavin, as 
ſoon as Dinner was over, took- Lilly by the Hand, and 
leading him to the South Window, ſaid, Thefe are 


all miſtaken, they have not nam'd the Man that did 
 * the Fact; it was Lieutenant Colonel Joyce, I was in 


* the Room when he fitted himſelf for the Work, ſtood 
behind him when he did it, and when done, went in 
* again with him: there is no body knows this, but-my 


'* Maſter, meaning Oliver Cromwel, Commiſſary Treton, 
And myſelf. Does not Mr, Ruſhworth know it ? fad 
Tilly: No, he does not know it, anſwer d Shaft *. Lilly © 


him afterwards, when they were by themſelves. 
This was the ſame Joyce, who before took the K ing 
out of Holdenby-Caſtle, and carried him againſt his 


adds, that Spavir had often related the me thing to 
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vern in Fleerſtreer, about the ſaid ſurviving Daughter, 5 
but the People of the Houſe being chang'd, he could 
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in writing, nor any other Account to be got, but that 
the Perſon had been a ſort of Butcher or Cattle-drover 
at St. Ives in Huntingtonſbire, was ſent for up by Crom- © 
well about the end of 1648, and ever ſince liv'd ob- 7 
ſcurely by a feign d Name, and receiv'd a yearly Penfion 
which dy'd with him. The Archbiſhop ſent a learned 
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my, about eighteen Months before this bloody Execu- 
tion: And his being a Creature of Cromwell's, his 
ERiſe from a Cornet, in ſo ſhort a time, to the Poſt of 
Za Licutenant-Colonel, and the Man's daring Temper, 
Lilly, in another Place, ſaying, The King's Executioner 
aas. as valiant and reſolute a Man as lived, ſeem all 
to concur to give Countenance that Joyce was the very 
Perſon who gave the fatal Blow. . 


But all this is not ſo ſtrange, as that the Man ſhould, 


ten Years after the Reſtoration of Charles II. be a 


Houſekeeper at Rotterdam; and that notwithſtanding 


that Prince, by his Ambaſſador, Sir William Temple, to 
that Republick, ſhould negotiate with the States to 


have him ſeized, and ſent a Yatch over on purpoſe to 
carry him back to England, in order to his being 


brought to condign Puniſhment ;- yet all the Intereſt he 
had, could not get his Father's Executioner deliver'd up 
to im. But Joyce, in all probability, peaceably end- 


ed his Days in that Country; and the rather, becauſe 
of the War that ſoon enſued, in 1672, between the two 
Nations. | | 


We have no manner of Occaſion to mention the Cir- 


cumſtances of the King's Burial at Vindſor; bur ſome 
Perſons in After-Times having made it a Queſtion, and 
even a Wonder, why a Monument was not erected for 
him, after his Son's Reſtoration, when the Houſe of 
Commons was well diſpoſed to give a Sum of Money 
for that Purpoſe; it has wrought a ſhrewd Suſpicion, 


* that the Royal Corps could not be found; that .thoſe 


who murder'd it, had diſturbed it in the very Grave, 
and had convey'd it to ſome other Place; God a- 


lone knows whether they gave it a ſecond Inter- 


ment. ö f 

The Earl of Clarendon ſpeaks ſoftly of this Matter, 
when he ſays; Upon the Return of King Charles II. 
with ſo much Congratulation and univerſal Foy of the 


People, above ten Years after the Murder of his Father, 


it was generally expected that the Body ſpould be re- 

moved from that obſcure Burial, and, with ſuch Cere- 
monies as ſhould be thought fit, ſhould be ſolemnly depo- 
ſited avi ih his Royal 2 in Henry the Seventh's 
Chappel, in the Collegiate Church of. Weſtminſter. And 

the King himſelf intended nothing more, and ſpoke 

l | _ _ +» frequently: 
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they cauſed "y Ground to be o di- 
Nance, and fi found no Cauſe fo bet? as . 85 In- 
quiries, char they. were near the Place: And upon their 
pins th 16 KA Account to the King, the Thoughts of that 

moyal was quite lads aſide, and the Reaſon thereof 
_ Communicated to very few, for the better Gſcoynts- 
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We thought it very proper to inſert fully this Account 


of the Earl of Clarendon, concerning the King's Body 5 


f 


1 


2 er, and that King Charles II. never ſent to enquire _ 
After the Body, fince it was well known; both to the 


thoſe Suggeſtions, under the Hand of Mr. Jh Sexvel, 
Regiſter at Viudſor· Caſtle. | ? 71 


\. 
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4 ſtill. born Child of the Princeſs Anne of Denmark 3 
on the King's Coffin, the Velvet Pall was ſtrong \and. 
ſound, and there was about the Coffin: a Leaden Band, 


4 


1 


with this Inſcription cut thro it, KING CHARLES, - 
1648. Ducen Fane's Coffin was whole and entire, but 

phat of King Henry the Eighth was ſunk in upon the 
HPreaſt part; and the Lead and Wood conſumed with 


7 
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vhichi ſeems tacitly to inſinuate, as if it was removed 
from the Place where it was at firſt bury'd : becauſe 


bee 
3; 


pf the Certificate here following, which deſtroys all 


Mr. Eachard has the Certificate ſank by Mr. Sexvel 


aforeſaid, in his Hiſtory, which runs thus: uno 1696. 
September 21. The ſame Vault, in which King 


harles the Firſt was bury'd, was open d, to lay in 


W, 


he Heat of the Gums he was embalmed with: and when 


* 
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laid my Hand upon it, it was run together, and hard, 


end had no no0iſom Smell, As a further Memorandum 


relating to King Charles's Interment, he ſays, That 
gehen the Body of King Charles I. lay in State in the 
Dean's Hall, the Duke of Richmond had the Coin o- 
pen d, and was ſatisfy'd it was the King's Body. This 
ſeveral People have declared they knew to be true; 
as Mr. Randolph of Neu-Mindſor, and others; ſo that 
he thinks the Lord Clarendon was miſtaken in the Mat- 


Inhabitants of the Caſtle and the Town, that it was in 


he Vault: Tho, at the ſame time, it is ſcarcely credi- 
ple, that the Earl, who was then Prime Miniſter, and 
If ſuch a nature, and of his own head frame ſuch a for- 
mal Story concerning it, as muſt needs call the Veracity 
Ind Sincerity of all the reſt of his Hiſtory into Queſtion, 
To conclude, having found this King's Corps, we ſhall 
Fave it to reſt in its Grave, till the Day that Men of all 
Ponditions ſhall appear, to give a ſtrict Account of what 
hey have done in the Fleſh, whether Good or Evil. 
Some, from Men's Features, have taken upon them 
> preſage their good or bad Fortune in this World; 
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in the Secret of all Affairs, could be ignorant of a thing 


the famous Lord Falkland, to divert him, would have 


FO The true Secret Hiftory Mm 
and there are thoſe who have not ſtuck to affirm, that ., 
this Prince had ſomething in the Lines and Formation 


of his Face, which * 9 vg account unfortunate: Q 


That his Picture being ſent to Rome, to have a Buſt 
done by it, a famous Statuary, not knowing whoſe it 7 
was, told the Gentleman that brought it, he was ſorry th 
if it was the Face of any Relation of his; for, according 
to all the Rules of Art, the Perſon whoſe it was, muſt dh. 
die a violent Death 'Þ pe 
Princes, for the moſt part, have been eſteem'd weak, x 
and proved unfortunate, who have ſhew'd themſelves 7 51 
fond of Aſtrological Predictions, and other Auguries; B 
and that this King was really ſo, might be made ap- hi. 
ear from many Inſtances.: but it muſt, at the very - 1 
me time, be acknowledged, that this was not pecu- f, 
liar to his Majeſty, but the too common Humour and 
Faſhion of the Times. We ſhall only here mention 
ene of many Inſtances that might be produced: While 
the King, in the time of the Civil War, was at Oxford, 


* 
75 


him make Tryal of his Fortune, by that call d the 
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* 
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Sortes Virgilianæ, whieh was an uſual kind of Augury 5 
ſome Ages paſt; that the King thereupon opening the out 
Book, the Period that happen'd to come up, was that 
part of Queen D140's Imprecation againſt Æneas; thus 
tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: | 12 
Let yet a Race untam d, and baughty Foes, 
His peaceful Entrance with dire Arms oppoſe 3 
Oppreſs'4 with Numbers in th* unequal Field, 
His Men diſcourag d, and himſelf expell'd : . 
Let him for Succour ſue from Place to Place, | 


Torn from his Subjects, and his Son's Embrace. 
Firſt let him ſee his Friends in Battle ſlain, 
And their untimely Fate lament in vain; 
And when, at length, the cruel War foall ceaſe, 
On hard Conaitions may he buy his Peace: 
Nor let him then enjoy Supreme Command, 
But fall untimely ly ſome hoſtile Hand, 
And lie unbury'd on the Barren Sand. 
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It was given out, that the King appear'd much con- 
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cern'd at this Augury, which indeed inthe moſt Parts of 
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King CHARLES IL 1 
Nit were much ſuited to his own cruel Death; which, for 
EK ind, was the ſame as that of his Grand mother, Mary 
7 Queen of Scots, who fell by the Ax fixty-rwo Years 
and eight Days before, at Forberingham Caſtle in Nor- 
¶thamptonſpire: but with this notable Difference in 
the Conſequence, that the King's Fame and Reputation 
was raiſed, and thoſe of the Queen rather depreſs'd, 
than otherwiſe, by it: tho, in truth, his Reign, both in 
Peace and War, was a. continual Series of Errors. 80 
K, that it does not appear he had a true Judgment of 
> 1 Things, tho undoubtedly endow'd with good Parts: 
Rut he was, beyond all meaſure, bent upon following 
P- his own Humour, and unreaſonably feeble to thoſe in 
ry whom he confided, and chiefly to the Queen. Again 
u > jt is apparent to all the World, he had too high a No- 
ad tion of the Royal Power and Authority, and thought 
that every Oppoſition to it was no leſs than Rebellion: 
He minded little things indeed too much, and was more 
concern'd about drawing up a-Paper, than fighting a 
Battle. He had, without doubt, a firm Averfion to 
= Popery; but was inclined to a middle Way, between 
Z Proteſtants and Papiſts, whereby he loſt the one, with- 
cout gaining the other. e | 
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HALRES Il. was the eldeſt Son of King 
Charles I. by his Royal Conſort, Henrietta 
Maria. of France, youngeſt Daughter of Hen- 
ry IV. He was born at St. James's, on the 
29th of May, 1630. He was bred up, the firit twelve 
Years of his Life, with the Splendor that became the 7 

Heir of ſo great a Crown; after that, he paſſed thro 2 
eighteen Years in great Inequalities; unhappy in the # 
War, in the Loſs of his Father, and of the Crown of 


A 
7 


þ» | FF" 


England: However, the Kingdom of Scotland not only ©. 
received him, tho _ Terms hard of Digeſtion, but | . 
made an Attempt, tho a feeble one, to recover England 7 
for him. He loſt the Battle of Worceſter with too much ? 
' Indifference, and then ſhew'd more Care of his Perſon, 7 
than became one who had ſo much at flake; after 
which, he wandred about the Country for ten Weeks, 
hiding from Place to. Place. But under all the Appre- 
henſions he had then upon him, he ſhew'd ſo careleſs 
a Temper, and ſo much turned to Levity, that he was 
then diverting himſelf with little domeſtick Sports, in * 
as unconcern'd a Manner, as if he had ſuſtain'd no 
Loſs, or been in no manner of Danger; however, after 
very many Hazards and Difficulties, he got at laſt out 


of England: but while he was abroad, at Paris, C. 5 
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EZ ten, Bruſſels, &c, he never ſeem'd to lay any thing to 
Heart, but purſued all his Diverſions, and irregular pi - 
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ſures, in full Career, and ſeem'd to be as ſerene under 


the Loſs of a Crown, as the greateſt Philoſopher could 
have been: Nor did he willingly hearken to any of 
| thoſe Projects, with which he often complained his 
Chancellor perſecuted him. What ſeem'd moſt to af- 
fect him; was to find Money for ſupporting his Ex- 
> pence; and it was often ſaid, that if Cromwell would 
have compounded. the Matter, and have given him a 
good round Penſion, that he might have been induced 
to refign his Title to him. | ” 


But Cromwell dying, and Things taking another 
Turn, he was indeed, in 1660. ſtrangely reſtored to 


the Throne of his Anceſtors, after twelve Years Ex- 
ile; upon which a ſevere Satyriſt of thoſe Times wrote 
* thus ; | | 2 "oY , 


Of Stature tall, of Sable Hue, i 
Much like the Son of Kiſh, that lofty Jew, 
Twelve Years compleat he wandred in Exile, 


And kept his Father's Aſſes all the while. 
The King's actual Reign was, in effect, but one con- 


tinued Scene of Immoralities, Male-Ad miniſtration and 
= Misfortunes : His engaging in two Wars againſt the 
= Dutch, and, in the laſt of which, making an Alliance 
with France, for the Extirpation of the Proteſtant! Re- 
ligion, very ill became a Prince, who pretended to be 
of that Religion himſelf : So great a Plague was never 
'Z known in England before his Reign; no more was 
there ever ſo great a Fire, as that which conſumed the 
City | 
Terms with his Parliament; and being ever inclined 
to the French Intereſt, his People were ever jealous of 
him: He had likewiſe a very large ſhare o 
Conſpiracies of feveral Sorts, and from ſeveral» Quar- 
ters, in his time; 


of London: He was, for the moſt part, at ill 


lots and 


by one of which, it was thought, he 


loſt his Life, on the 6th of February, 163%. Thus far 


7 his General Hiſtory. 


The Secret Hiſtory of King Charles Il. This Prince, 


oh before he left Paris, which he was obliged to do by 
Cromavell's Intereſt, as a Preparatory to govern three 
—_— - 8 ; Pro- 5 
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Proteſtant Kingdoms, if it ſhould be his good Fortune to 
be reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of them, chang'd his Reli- 
gion, and turn'd Papiſt; but by whoſe Perſuaſion, remains 
a Secret to this day: Only the Cardinal JeRerz was pri- 
vy to it, and the Lord Aubigny had a great hand in it. YZ 
It was made a great Secret; Chancellor Hide had fome ® 
Suſpicion of it, but never could ſuffer himſelf wholly 
to go into the Belief of it: That Cardinal, ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, came into England in Diſguiſe, and 
had an Audience of the King; what paſſed, is not 
known. Here it may be remarked, That the Marquiſs 
de Roucy, who was the Man of the greateſt Family in | 
France that continued Proteſtant to the laſt, was much 
preſs'd by that Cardinal to change his Religion: He 
was his Kinſman, and particular Friend; and one Rea- 
ſon, among others, urged by him, was, That the Pro- 
teſtant Religion muſt certainly be ruin'd, and that they 
could expect no Protection from England; for, to his 
certain Knowledge, both the Princes were already _* 
changed: Roncy told this, in great Confidence, to his 
Miniſter, who, after his Death, communicated it to out 
Author. The ſame thing was, in a great meaſure, con- 
firm'd by Sir Allen Broderick, who believed this Per- 
== was at Fountainbleau, before the King went to 
But tho we cannot be exact as to the preciſe Tine 
and Place of this unhappy Perverfion 3 yet that it was 
ſo, is now beyond all Diſpute: It was indeed a com- 
mon Saying of this King's Courtiers, after his Death, 
That if he died a Papiſt, they were ſure he never lived © 
one. It's certain, he carry'd the Matter very covertly ; 
only common Fame gave out, that Monk catching him 
once at Maſs, told him in a Surprize, That if he play 
#beſe Pranks, tho he had Intereſt enough to bring him, © 
be had not Tniereſt enongh to keep him in. 8 7 
Our Hiſtories are ſo full of the ſeveral Steps taken 
to reſtore the King, that we ſhall wholly. wave them; 
but he was brought in without any Limitations. This 
being commonly not well underſtood, it's to be obſerved, 
vi 3 That in the Convention, Hale, after war ds the n 9 
= i* Chief Juſtice, moved that a Committee might be ap- 
Pointed to look into the Propoſals that had been made, 
and the Conceſſions that id been offer'd by the late 4 | 
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Eing, particularly at the Treaty of Newporr, that they 
might thereby digeſt ſuch Propoſitions, as they ſhould 
think fit to be ſent over to the King: Monk, who not 
many Months before had his Genealogy printed, by 
which his Deſcent from Arthur Plantagenet, Viſcount 
Liſle, a [natural] Son of Edward IV. was 8 
© ſer forth, intimating plainly he had an Eye to the Re! 
2 Dignity, finding how things were, and being well in- 
ſtructed to anſwer this expected Motion, told the 
Houſe, there was yet, beyond all Men's Hopes, an uni- 
verſal Tranquility all over the Nation; but that there 
were many Incendiaries ſtill on the Watch, trying where 
they could firſt raiſe the Flame: He ſaid, he had ſuch 
ample Informations ſent him of theſe Things, that it 
was not proper they ſhould be generally made known; 
That he could not anſwer either for the Peace of the 
Nation, or of the Army, if any Delay was made in 
ſending for the King. Was there any need of ſending 
any Propoſals to him? Might they not as well be pre- 


egal 


- 


ared and offered when he came over? He was to 
ring neither Army nor Treaſure with him, either to 
fright or corrupt them. Some moved, they would im- 


mediately ſend Commiſſioners to bring the King over. 
He added, that he muſt lay the Blame of all the Blood 
or Miſchief that might enſue, on the Heads of thoſe, 
who ſhould ſtill inſiſt on any Motion, that might pro- 
tract the preſent Settlement of the Nation. This was 
received with ſo much Applauſe, that that ſalutary 
Motion was no more inſiſted on. This was indeed the 
great Service that Monk did, it being principally owing 
to the Poſt he was in, and to the Credit he had pgain'd 
for the Tide ran fo ſtrong, as to the Reſtoration itſelf, 
that he only went into it dexterouſly enough, to get 
much Fame and great Rewards. l 


All the Errors of this King's Reign may truly enough 


be imputed to his, being reſtored without Limitations 3 
and when the great and honeſt Earl of Southampton 
came to ſee what he was like to prove, he angrily ſaid 
to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, It was to him they ow'd 
all they felt or fear d; for if he had not poſſeſs'd them, 
in all bis Letters, with ſuch an Opinion of the King, 
== they would have taken care to have put it ont of his 
= Power, either to 40 _ or them any: Miſchief, 


which 
| 


? 3 
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 aubich was like to be the Efect of their truſting him ſo pp fa 
entirely. Hide anſwer'd, That he thought the King he 
had ſo true a Fudgment, and ſo much Good-Nature, that N 
when the Age of Pleaſure ſhould be over, and the Tale- Qu⸗ 
neſs of Exile, which made him ſeek new Diverſions, for on 
want of other Employment, was turn'd to an Obliga- % 
tion to mind Affairs, then he would haue ſhaken off thoſe et: 
Entanglements. SLRs | | = 
The King thus fix'd on the Throne, gave mY to his 
Pleaſures, and moſt Places and Offices were diſpoſed 
of by him, as determin'd by the Cabal that met at Pos 
Mrs, Palmer's Lodgings, after Dutcheſs of Cleveland; wit 
from which the Earl of. Clarendon would ſometimes x30c 
prevail with him to alter his Reſolution: And as nei- Ye: 
ther he nor the Earl of Southampton would ever make tha 
any Applications to that Lady, they were reſolved to 
let the World ſee, they would not comply with the 
King in his Vices. The Cavaliers were now much neg- 7 
lected and diſguſted, and the Act of Indemnity that ' va 
paſſed in 1661. cut off all their Hopes of being re- 
1mburſed out of the Finances, if not the Confiſcations 
of thoſe who had, during the Courſe of the Wars, been 
on the Parliament-fide ; ſo that, upon ſuch Diſappoint-. He 
ments, they made a Jeſt of the Title of the Act: An, 
Act of Oblivion and of Indemnity; and ſaid the King the 
had paſſed an Act of Oblivion for his F riends, and of 70 
Indemnity for his Enemies. t 
As to the King's Marriage with the Infanta of Por. 
tugal, the firſt Motion of it, it ſeems, was made to 
Monk by a Few of that Nation. When the) Queen was 
brought over, the King met her at Viucheſter in thje 
Summer of 1562. and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury * 
| 8 the Marriage Ceremony; but the Lady was 
igotted to that degree, that ſhe would not ſay the 
Words of Matrimony, nor bear the Sight of the Arch- 
biſnop: The King repeated the Words haſtily, - and the 
Arch hop pronounced them marry'd, But, it ſeems, 
they had been marry'd privately before, by the Lord 
Aubigny, according to the Roman Ritual. Queen Ca- 
therine, notwithſtanding all the filly Stories of her be- 
ing paſt bearing Children, was certainly once, if not 
Tee, with Child, and the Miſcarriage was of a Child 
. Es ys, 
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petween the two Kingdoms; He was to en firſt to 
on all the 


3 | with the Chancellor, and not only ſent him an Offer of 


s 100 J. but aſſured him of renewing the ſame every 


| 
: World could it be, but either want of Senſe, or Honeſty, 


& 


is could corrupt him: | 
e Kno me better than I do myſelf ; for if I take the Mo- 
y = ney, I. hall find the Sweet of it, and ſtudy to have it 
continued to me, by deſerving it. Then he told them, 
how he had rejected the Offer, and very ſeriouſly 
- warn'd the King of the Danger he ſaw he might fall 
e into, as he afterwards unhappily did, if not in Lis Mi# 
| nifters, yet, which was 3 in himſelf, if he ſuffer'd 
any of thoſe, who ſerved him, to become once Pen- 
fioners to other Princes; that thoſe Preſents were made 
with no other View, than to biaſs them in their Coun- 
ſels, and by their means to diſcover Secrets; and that 
if the King gave way to it, the taking Money ww 
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| ſoon grow into a Habit, and ſpread, like an Infection, 

thro the whole Court. E120) + £3441 
In the mean time, Dunkirk was ſold to the French, 


wherein Monk, with his Clot Pate, was the chief Ad- 


viſer ; Clarendon, tho afterwards ſcandalouſly abuſed 


for it, inſomuch that they call'd his fine Houſe in Pic- 
cadilly, Dunkirk-Houſe, as if it had been built with 


the Money paid out of it, kept himſelf entirely out of 


that Affair. Schomberg, now in England, was the only 
Perſon that adviſed the King againſt it; for which 
he gave ſuch Reaſons, that no body but either Knaves, 
Fools, or both, would have been againſt them: He al- 
ledged, that conſidering the Naval Power of England, it 


could not be taken from us: He knew, that tho France 


ſpoke big, as if they would break with England, un- 
leſs Dunkirk was given up; yet they were far enough 
from the Thoughts of it: That he had conſider' d the 
Place, and he was ſure it could never be taken, as long 
as England was Maſter of the Sea; and that the hold- 


ing it would keep both France and Spain in a Depen- 
dence upon the King. The Sale of this Place loſt the | 


King's Reputation at home, and now our Court being 
found to be Venal, conſequently grew into Contempt. 
This was not the way for the King to make himſelf 
formidable, as he intimated he would ; for when Mon- 
fieur Borel, upon the King's telling him, how compli- 
able the States were with Crommvell, and how illy they 
had uſed himſelf and his Brother, ſaid, Hab] Sir, 
that is another thing, Cromwell was a great Man, he 
made himſelf to be dreaded both by Sea and Land; he 
faid, Pl! make myſelf alſo to be feared in my Turn. 
The Act of ee and the rigorous Execution 
of the ſame, put all thoſe, that were not conformable, 
to great Streights; many of the Proteſtant Difſenters 
were for retiring beyond Sea, while the Earl of Brio! 


drew to his Houſe the Chief of the Papiſts, and after 


an Oath of Secrecy, told them, Now was the proper 


time to make ſome Steps towards bringing in their Re. 
ligion; and in order to it, it ſeem'd adviſable to take 


, Pains to procure . Favour, ts the Nonconformiſts, by 


which he meant a Toleration for them in general Terms, 


that they themſelves might be comprehended within 
it: He was ſeconded by the Lord 3 but Ben- 
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net, afterwards Earl of Arlington, who was known to 
be in the Secret, did : not meet them. 
The King was ſo far prevailed upon, that in Decem- 
ber 1672. he ſet forth a Declaration, generally thought 
to have been of the Procurement of Briſtol ; but ir 
had a deeper Root, and was deſign'd by the King him- 
ſelf: The wiſer Sort of the Nonconformiſts ſoon ſaw 
thro it, and fo receiv'd-it coldly; but the Roman Ca- 
tholicks went on with more Warmth, and were pre- 
_ paring a Scheme for a 'Toleration for them: And this 
* ght on great Diſputes among themſelves, ſome of 
them being for taking the Oath of Allegiance, which 
renounced the Pope's Depoſing Power; a Propoſal was 
alſo made, for having none but Secular Prieſts tole- 
rated in England, who ſhould be under a Biſhop, and 
under an eftabliſh'd Government; but yet that all Re- 
gulars, particularly all / Jeſuits, - ſhould be, under the 
irictel Penalties, forbid” the Kingdom. Clarendon: 
knew well this would divide the Papiſts among them- 
ſelves, which ſo enraged Briſtol, that he impeach'd the 
Chancellor; but as ſoon as he put in his Articles, it 
he either repented of it, or at leaſt was prevailed 
with to abſcond : He made the Matter worſe, by a 
Letter he writ to the Lords, in which he expreſs'd his 
Fear of the Danger the King was in, by the Duke's 
having of Guards; Proclamations were iſſued for diſco- 
vering him, but he kept out of the way till the Storm 
was over. | | ct e 
About this time the Deſign was laid of a War with 
the Dutch; it's thought that the French, who knew 
our blind Side, were at the bottom of it, as being in 
hopes the Fleets of both Nations ſhould weaken one 
another ſo much, that the Naval Force of France, 
which was inere conſiderably, ſhould be near an 
Equality to them, when they ſhould be ſhatter'd by a 
War; the States being likewiſe the ones Strength 
of the Proteſtant Intereſt, were therefore to be hum- 
bled : Clarendon, and ſome other honeſt Miniſters, 
were againſt it; but they all now began to feel the 
Power of an Imperious Mittreſs over an Amorous King, 
| who was ſo diſguſted at the Queen, that he abandon'd 
himſelf wholly to Amours and Luxury. | 


The 
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The King accordingly, in the Winter of 1664. de- 
clared his Reſolution of entring into a War againlt the 
Dutch; and ſo great was the Blindneſs and Complai- 
{ance of the Times, that the Houſe of Commons, with- 
out examining nicely into the Grounds of the War, 
gave the King two Millions and a half to carry it on. 
It's not our Buſineſs to write the Hiſtory at large of it, 
but to handle the more ſecret Part of it ; when the two 
Fleets met, it's well known what Accident diſorder'd 
"the Dutch, and what Advantage the Engliſh had, who, 
had they follow'd their firſt Succeſs, as propoſed, it 
might have been fatal to the States, who, * 2 they 
bad ſuffer d ſo much, ſteered off. J 
Now comes on the Myſtery; the Duke of York or- 
der'd all the Sail to be ſet on to overtake them, a 
Council of War was call'd, to concert the Method of 
Action, when they came up with them: Pen, who 
commanded under the Duke in the Council, happen'd 
to ſay, They muſt prepare for hotter Work in the neut 
Engagement; he well knew the Courage of the Dutch 
was never ſo high, as when they were deſperate : It 
was viſible to ſome preſent, that it made an Impreſſion, 
and all the Duke's Domeſticks ſaid, He had got Honour 
enough, why fpould he venture a ſecond Time? The 
Dutcheſs had alſo given his Servants {tri&t Charge, to 
binder him all they could to engage too far. Things 
deing ſettled, they went ta ſleep, and the Duke or- 
der'd a Call ſhould be given him, when they came u 
with the Enemy: What paſk'd' between the Duke an? | 
the Lord Hrounker, who was of his Bed-chamber, and 
then in waiting, is a ſecret to this Day; but he came to 
Pen, as from the Duke, and ſaid, the Duke had or- 
der'd the Sail to be ſlacken'd: Pen was truck with the 
Order, but obey'd it, without going, as he ought to 
have done, to argue the Matter with the Duke him- 
ſelf. When the Duke had ſlept, he went upon his wa- 
king on the Quarter-Deck, and ſeem'd amaz d ta ſee 
the Sails ſlackned, and that thereby all hopes of over- 
taking the Enemy was loſt, and queſtioning Pen upon it, 
he put it 2 Bronnker, who {aid nothing: The Duke 
deny'd he had given any ſuch Orders; but he neither 
puniſh'd | "ot for carrying, nor Pen for obeying it. 
rounker, it is true, was put out of his a 2 
35 ome 


of King CHARLES H. Gr 
fome ſaid, he durſt do no more, becauſe he was fo 

much in the King's and Miſtreſs's Favour : But Pen 
was more in the Duke's Eſteem after that than ever be- 
fore, and it was thought, all that was to oblige him to 
keep the Secret: Some believ'd, the Duke was ſo truck, 
ſeeing the Earl of Falmouth, the King's Favourite, 
and two Perſons of Quality more were ſlain very near 
him, that he had no mind to engage again, and that 
Pen was privately with him; if ſo, it much have ſully'd 
the great Courage his Friends boaſted the Duke was 
Maſter of: Be it as it will, they Juggled away the King's 


Honour and Intereſt, and this prov'd the Breaking of 


the Deſigrs of his whole Reign; which, as they were: 
believ'd to tend to the Subverſion of the Religion and 
Liberties of his Country, were not ever repin'd at 
by the wiſer ſort of Mankind. | 
In 1666, the Dutch were upon the Point of maſter- 
ing our Fleet under Monk, when Prince Rupert happily = 
came up, with his Squadron to ſave it ; -and now the 
Famous City of London underwent the moſt dreadful 


Fire that was ever heard of, the ſame raging for three 


Days as if it had a Commiſſion to deſtroy every thing 
that was in its way, but on the fourth it ſtop'd in the 
midſt of combuſtible Matter: The Papiſts, and parti- 
cularly one Hubert, a French Papiſt, was charg'd with 
ſetting it on Fire; our Hiſtorians are full of this Matter, 
and thoſe who have wrote of late concerning theſe Times, 


| ſeem inclin'd to clear thoſe ſort of Men from the Im- 
putation. It's not our Bufineſs to enter into Controverſy 
about it; the late Biſhop of Salisbuny in the Hiſtory 


of his own Time, having a moſt extraordinary Paſſage, 
tho' it be but a Preſumption, concerning it, we ſhall 
lay it þefore our Readers : He ſays he had it from 
Dr. Lloyd and the Counteſs of Clarendon : That La 
had a great Eſtate in the New River, brought t 
Hington, where there is a great Room full of Pip 
that convey the Water thro' moſt of the Streets of Lon- 
Aon The conſtant Method was to ſet all the Pipes a 
running on Saturday Night, that ſo the Ciſterns might 


be full by Sunday Morning, there being a more than 


ordinary Conſumption of Water on that Day: There 


was one Grant a Papiſt, under whoſe Name Sir William | 
Petty publiſk'd his Obſervations on the Bills of Morta- 


lity: 
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tality: He had ſame time before apply d to the Doctor 
who had Credit with the Counteſs, and ſaid, He could 
raiſe that Eſtate conſiderably, if ſhe would make him a 
Truſtee for her. His Schemes were probable, and he 
was made one of the Board that govern'd that Matter; 
whereby he had a Right to come as oft as he pleas'd to 
view their Works at Hington. 
Grant went thither the Saturday before the Fire 
broke out, and calling for the Key of the Place where 
the Heads of the Pipes were, turn'd all the Cocks that 
were then open, V ſtop'd the Water, and going away, 
carry d the Keys along with him; inſomuch, that 
when the Fire broke out next Morning, they oper d the 
Pipes in the Streets to find Water, but there was none: 
Some Hours were loſt to ſend to Iington, where the 
Door was to be broke open, and the Cocks turn'd, and 
it was long before the Water got to London. Grant in- 
| deed deny'd he had turn d the Cocks; but the Officer 
of the Works affirm'd he had, according to Order, ſet 
all a running, and that no Body had got the Keys from 
him, but Grant, who confeſs d he had carry'd away the 
Keys, but pretended he did it without Deſign. It's 
left to every Body's Judgment how far Grant may be 
tardy in this Matter; but the Queſtion is, to what End 
it did ſeem probable, that the Roman Catholicks would 
engage in a Deſign, merely to impoveriſh and ruin the 
Nation ? for they had anon. Tn then to Graft upon 
the Confuſion that this put all People into. © 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, how the King and 
his Brother behav'd themſelves upon this calamitous 
Occaſion; they were, indeed, almoſt all the Day on 
Horſeback with the Guards, ſeeing to all that could be 
done, either for extinguiſhing the Fire, or for carrying 
off Perſons and Goods to the Fields all about London. 
The King, to dohim Juſtice, was never obſerv'd to be 
ſo much Struck with any thing in his whole Life, as 
with this Conflagration: But the Citizens were not ſo 
well pleas'd with the Duke's Behaviour; they thought 
he look'd too Gay, and too little Concern' d: A Jea- 
louſy of his being engaged in it, was ſpread about with 
much Induſtry, but indeed with very little Appearance 
of Truth; yet it grew generally to be believ'd, after 
he had own'd he was a Roman Catholick : 'The _ 
| Eo agaſto- 
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aſtoniſhing Circumſtance of this moſt dreadful Confla- 
ration was, that notwithſtanding the great Deſtruction 
= was made, and the vaſt Confuſion there muſt be in 
the Streets, it was never heard that any one Perſon was 
either burnt or trodden to Death; and is it not as aſto- 


niſhing, that there was one Houſe near Noble- Street left 


untouch'd by the Flames, when all the Houſes and 
Streets round about it were conſum'd to Aſhes, and the 
ſame un ene FEEL ; £ ok * 
The Diſgrace and Loſs we ſuffer'd at Chatham in 1667, 
by the Dutch burning our Ships, will ever be remembred 
by the true Lovers of their Country, to the Reproach 
of thoſe who had the Management of our Affairs: 
The Parliament had given above five Millions towards 
the War, but through the Luxury and Waſte of the 
Court, the Money was ſo ſquandred away, that the 
King could neither ſet out a Fleet, nor defend his own + 
Coalts The Dutch firſt made themſelves Maſters of 
the Fort of Sheerneſ}, tho ſtoutly Defended by Sprag 3 
and then having the Advantage of an Eaſterly Wind, 
and a Strong Tide, they broke the Chain croſs, and 
burnt the three Ships that guarded it, which were Mat- 
thias, Unity, and Charles V. all three taken from them 
in the preſent War, - waging many others of our 
Veſſels, and carrying along with them the Hull of the 
Royal Charles, which was twice fired by Us, and as 
often quench'd by the Enemy. Then they advanc'd 
with fix Men of War, and five Fire-Ships, as far as Up- 
nor-Caſtle, and having burnt the Royal Oak, and much 


injur'd the Loyal London and Great Fames, which they 
left moſt under Water, return'd ; whereas they might 


have, by any thing that appears to the contrary, ſailed 
up to Billing gare, We 4 Ih eh the more particular 


in this Relation, that the King's Conduct may the more 


clearly appear in ſo dangerous a Conjuncture. Suppoſe 
the 8 with the like Naval Power had —_ up 
the River to Chatham, c. as the Dutch did now, in 
the Reign of King William III. Can any body believe 


that Prince would not immediately have poſted down 
thither in Perſon to give all the neceſſary Orders, and 


appear at the Head of his People, who were then in 
imminent Danger ; whereas, King Charles ſent Monk 
only down, and was e kar (elf to retire to Viud. 
. ws or 3 
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ſor; but that look'd ſo like flying from Danger, that he 
Was prevail'd upon to ſtay. It was given out, he was 
chearful that Night with his Miſtreſſes at Supper, which 


3 


occafion'd many Libels, that were wrote with as much 
Wit as Virulercy, and brought him under a general Con- 
tempt: He was compar'd to Nero, who Sung while 
Rome was Burning. He rode a Day or two after thro' 
the City of London, attended with the moſt popular 


Men of his Court, and aſſur'd his Citizens, he would 


live and die with his N ; upon which ſome few 


Acclamations there were, but the Matter went heavily 


enough. This had but a ſorrowful AfpeR, this great 

City was yet in Aſhes; and the Jealous of Burning it 
defignedly, had ſo laid hold of the Heads of the Peo- 
ple, that the King himſelf was not free from Suſpicion. _ 


Now the Peace being concluded at PBredah 3 the 


King, as things ſtood, was like to have but a ſort of 


awkward meeting with his Parliament : What then 


muſt be done, but to Diſgrace an honeſt, faithful, pub- 
lick Miniſter, the Earl of Clarendon, who having fo 
long enjoy'd ſo high a Poſt, had drawn upon himſelf 
much Envy, and many Enemies ? and the doing of 
this, the King thought, would cover himſelf, and the 
reſt of the Court. The King was grown weary of 


his Queen, the Load of whoſe Marriage was thrown up- 


on, the.Chancellor, as made on Deſign to raiſe his own 
Grand. Children; many of the Houſe of Commons were 
turn'd againſt him, who told the King, He was the Per- 


fen, who, upon the Reſtoration, hindred the raiſing of 


His Authority, and encreaſing of his Revenue ; which 
Was true enough, tho they repreſented that as a Fault 
in the Chancellor, which was really his Wiſdom and 


W n 8 
The King heſitated for ſome Time, not as he ought, 


out of Kindneſs to the Chancellor, but. as being afraid 
to engage himſelf too deep in his own Affairs; ſo that 
it proved a Doubt, whether he would difmiſs him or 
not, if a Concern of one of his Amours, had not whet- 
ted his Reſentment ; fo, that what other Conſidera- 


tions could not do, was brought about by an ill:ground- . 


ed Jealouſy. There was one Mrs. Steward, a celebra- 
ted Beauty in theſe Times, ſhe was the Daughter of 
Malter Steward, a Doctor of Phyſick: She ha — 
* . | . 755 0 
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b much on che King's Affections, that it was ſaid he. 
. legitimate his Addreſs to her, if he could 
not ſucceed any other way. The Duke of Richmond 
being a Widower, courted her. The King pretended 
to approve the Matter, but ordered Lord Clarepdon ta 
Examine the Settlement the Duke was to make her. 
deſigning by this means to break off the Match, know- 
ing the Duke's Affairs were in Diſorder. But the ng 
was inform' d, that inſtead of clogging the matter, Lord 
Clarendon had endeavoured to perſuade her to accept 
the Duke for her Husband. This was infinuated _as:a 
Deſign of Clarendon, that his Grand- Children might 
ſuccèed to the Crown; and that he was afraid the Queen 
might be got out of the way by ſome ſtrange Methods. 
The King finding Mrs. Sreward inclinable to marry 
the Duke of Richmond, to prevent it, offered to make 
ber a Dutcheſs, and ſettle an Eſtate on her. But ſhe 
rejecting this Offer, went privately from Whitehall, and 
was married to the Duke without giving the e any 
notice of it. Lord Corubury, Son to Earl of Cla- 
rendon, going to Mrs. Steward's Lodgings, upon ſome 
Appointment relating to her Aﬀairs, met the King 
coming out of the Door, very much enraged ; who ſuſpect- 
ing Lord Cornbury to be in the Defign, ſpoke to him as 
one in a Rage, forgetting all Decency; and would not 
hear him ſpeak in his own Defence, till the Afternoon, 
when his Paſſion was cool'd. However, this made ſuch 
an Impreſſion on the King, that he reſolv'd to take the 
Seals from Lord Clarondon. Which being done, they 
were given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Common-Pleas, then in great Eſteem. His 
Practice lying altogether in the Common-Law, he did 
not ſeem to apprehend what Equity was. He was a 
Man of great Integrity, and had ſerious Impreſſions of 
Religion upon his Mind: he had been always of the 
Church ſide, but had a Tenderneſs at the ſame time 
for the Nonconformiſts, and the Biſhops having all de- 
clared for Clarendon, except one or two, he and the 
New Scene of Miniſtry were inclined to favour them. 
The Duke of Buckingham now upon the Diſgrace of 
Clarendon, came into high Favours, ſet up for 
Patroa of Liberty of Conſcience, and of all Sec- 
taries. The See of Cheſter 9 ſoon after to 
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be vacant by the Death of Biſhop. Hall, the famous _ 
Dr: Wilkins was by the Duke's Means promoted, to | 
that See. It was indeed no ſmall Prejudice to him to 
be recommended by ſo bad a Man: However, Wilkins 
had Courage enough in him to ſtand againſt a Current, 
and even all the Reproaches with which ill-natured 
Clergymen ſtudied to load him. He inſiſted he was 
called for by the King, without any motion of his own, 
to à publick Station, wherein he would uſe his Endea- 
vours to do all the good he could, without confidering 
the ill Effects it might have upon himſelf. Now this 
King had ſo great a Command of himſelf, that when 
his Intereſt led him to ſerve any End, or to court any 
ſort of Men, he did it with ſo much Dexterity, and 
with ſuch an Air of Sincerity, tho? all Diſſimulation at 
the bottom; that till Men were well praiſed in him, 
he was 1 to impoſe upon them: He ſeemed now to 
go into Moderation and Comprehenſion, with ſo much 
Heartineſs, that both the Lord-Keeper, and Biſhop 
Wilkins were brought to believe he was in earneſt in it; 
tho? there was nothing that the Popiſh Counſels of that 
time were more fixed in, than to oppoſe all Motions of 
hat kind: But the King ſaw he was under a neceſſit) 
of recovering the Affections of his People; and foraſ- 
much as the Church of England was now, in a manner, 
gone off from-him upon the Earl of Clarendon's Diſ- 
grace, he took up a Reſolution to ſhow ſome Favour 
to the Sectaries, not only to mollify them, but alſo to 
_ others to revert to their Dependence upon 
MM. : 
About this time the King entered into an Alliance 
with the Swedes and Dutch about the Preſervation of 
Flanders out of the French Hands: It had the Name of 
the Treple-League from the three Powers concerned 
- therein, it was certainly the Maſter-piece of this 
King's Life; and if, he had ſtuck to it, would have 
_ both the Strength and Glory of his Reign: 
owever, it had this favourable Effect for the 
preſent, that it diſpoſed the People to forgive all that 
Was r to 3 wo" Confidence in him; which 
was indeed very much ſhock'd by the whole Conduct 
the Dutch War. 05 4 
9. | The 
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The Proceedings in Parliament againſt the Earl of 
Clarendon were ſo publick, and the Court intereſted it 
ſelf ſo much againſt him, as was but too viſible to all 
the World: but the Lords firmly adhering to their firſt 

Reſolution againſt committing the Earl, and the 
Commons being thereupon like to carry ' the mat- 
ter againſt the Peers ſo far, as denying of Juſtice 
the King cunningly deviſed to ſpeak to his Brother the 
Duke of York, to perſuade the Earl to withdraw be- 
vond Sea, as the only Expedient left to make up the 
Breach between the * Houſes ; and he deceitfully 
enough dropt ſome Words of Kindneſs to him, in caſe he 
complied, which he ſoon did, being all Obedience and 
Submiſſion: He wrote from Calais to the Houſe of 
Lords, proteſting his Innocence in all the Points ob- 

8 to him; and that he had withdrawn, purely that 

might not be the unhappy occaſion of any difference 
between the two Houſes, or obſtructing publick Buſineſs. 
The Act of Baniſhment that enſued thereupon, was 
decry'd by all honeſt and impartial Men; the Duke of 
York, whom the King had imploy'd to prevail with _ 
the Earl to withdraw, thought he was as in Honour 
to preſs the matter home to the King, which he did ſo 
warmly and honeſtly, that for ſome time there appear- 
ed a viſible Coldneſs between them. When the Part 
the King acted in this Matter came in ſome degree to 
be known, it was very much and very juſtly cenſured; . 
he carried things ſo covertly, that the Vehemence he 
ſhewed in this whole Affair, was imputed by many 
to very different Cauſes : Some who knew him beſt, 
but leaſt eſteemed him, would have all the Indignation 
which appeared in him on this Occaſion to be founded 
on no Reaſon at all; but to be the Effect of that Eaſi- 
neſs and Supineneſs of Nature, that made him com - 
ply with every Perſon that had the greateſt Intereſt in 
Tu : the Miſtreſs and the whole Bed- chamber being 

r railing at the Earl, it proved a ſort of In- 
' teMion, that fed the King, who ſtrangely without 
giving himſelt the trouble of much thinking, common- 

y. went into any thing that was eaſieſt at the , preſent 
time; without conſidering what might on any other 

| occaſion enſue thereupon. Thus the famous and honeſt 
Farl of Clarendon fell under the common Fate of _ 
* ES. | F 2 Ll» 
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Miniſters, the Merits of whoſe faithful Services Princes 
are commonly ſo little ſenfible of, that they will ſacrifice 


their beſt "Servants, not only when their Affairs ſeem 


to require it, but to gratify the Humour of a Miſtreſs, 
or the Paſſions of a mounting Favourite. 
The King about this time was 
with the Behaviour of moſt of the Biſhops: it was 1 
enough to hear a Prince of his Courſe of Life expreſs 
himſelf much diſguſted at the Ambition, Chen 
and the Scandals of the Clergy; who he ſaid, if they 
had done their part, it had been eaſy to run down the 
Nonconformiſis; that they would do nothing, but 
would have him do all; and that moſt of them did 
worſe than nothing: he ſaid, he had had a Chaplain, 
without telling his Name, that was a very honeſt Man, 
but a very great Blockhead, to whom he had given a Li- 
ving in S#ffolk, that was full of that ſort of People; that 
he had gone about among them from Houſe to Houſe, 
tho* he could not imagine what he could ſay to them, 
for he ſaid he was a very filly Fellow; but that he was 
f Opinion his Nonſenſe ſuited their Nonſenſe, for he 

54d hiouphit them all over to the Church ; and that to 
reward his Diligence, he had conferred upon him a 


Biſhoprick in the Kingdom of Ireland: Theſe things 


ſet i deſign of a Comprehenſion of the Presbyterian 
on foot, tho* it came to nothing. 3 
Me come now, in 1668, to a Court - Intrigue, of which 
ſome Intimations there were in thoſe Days, tho' the 
bottom of the Matter !was little underftood. When 
Men are bent to be wicked, they will heſitate at no- 
thing: Clarendon's Enemies oould never think them- 


ſelves in anꝝ {atety, as long as the Duke of Tork had fo 


-much Influege dver the King, and the Dutcheſs ſo 
much Power «ver the Duke-;'both which frequently cor- 
"reſponded with the Earl, now in Exile, but it was never 


'byLetters, but only by word of Mouth, as! had from the 


Perſon” himſelf who was employ'd'by them. The way 
was, when they delivered Kd Meſſages to him, they 


- 


ei | 
made him repeat them over 5088 till they found he 


had the ſame very perfect, and this was done by the 
Barl to them back again: This being thought a pro- 
per Method toelude the Act of his Baniſhment, which 
"made it High- Treaſon to correſpond A Earl, 


_—_ 


highly offended | 
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without leave from the King. So the Earl's Enemies 
* ſtrange Propoſals to ruin them. Buckingham 
prefled the King to prove a Marriage with the Duke of 
Monmouth's Mother, and undertook to procure Wit- 
neſſes to prove it; the then Earl of Carliſie offered to 
bring the Matter into the Houſe of Lords, to which the 
King would not agree; yet he put it of in ſuch a 
manner, as made 'em all conclude . wi ſh'd it might be 
done, tho he knew not how to bring it about: Theſe 
Diſcourſes being carried to the Duke of Monmouth, 
got fatally into his Head, and the Duke of York 
requently calling him Nephew, gave him but too 
2 Countenance, tho' he faid, he did it to pleaſe the 
ing. 9 89 5 a 
Now when the reſtleſs. Party ſaw the Nail would not 
drive that way, they caſt about by what Methods they 
could get rid of the Queen, that ſo the King might 
marry another Wife ; for the King having ſcattered 
his Makers Image through the Land, as Dryaen phraſes 
it in his Abſalom and Achitophel, had Children — ſo 
many different Creatures, that they hoped for Iſſue, if he 
had a Wife capable of any, Some indulged themſelves 
in Thoughts, that he andthe 1 were never legally 
married; without conſidering that the avowing a Mar- 
riage, and living many Tears in that State, certain 
ſupply'd any Defect in point of Form :. Others pretends 
ed ſhe was barren from a natural Cauſe, which ſeem'd 
to be tantamount to Impotence in Men. But the King 
often ſaid, he was ſure ſhe had once miſcarried; other 
falſe Stories were given out of the Queen's. Perſon : 
Some talk'd of Polygamy, and officious Perſons were 
ready to thruſt themſelves into any thing they © fancied 
would contribute to their Advancement. | on 
An Accident happened at this time, that contributed 
to give ſome Light to the Affair before-· mentioned : 
The Lord Roſs, 9 Earl and Duke of Ratiaud, 
brought Proofs of Adultery againſt his Wife, the Lady 
Anne Pier point, eldeſt Daughter to the then Marquiſs 
of Dorebeſter and having obtained. a Sentence of Diz 
vorce in the Spiritual Court, which amounted only to a 
Separation from Bed and Board, he moved for à Bill to 
diffolve- the Bond in Parliament, and ta. enable him to 


* 


marry another Wife. The ome of York, and all his 


3 * Party, . 
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Party, apprehending the Conſequences of à Parlia- 
mentary Divorce, oppoſed-it with great Heat, and all 
Biſhops, except Coſins of Durham, and Wilkins of 
geſter, were on that tide: On the other hand, the 
King was 2s earneſt to carry it on, as the Duke was in 
4pyoting it. The Zeal which the two Brothers ex- 
| refs'd upon this Occafion, made all People conclude 
they had their particular Views in the Matier, tho then 
not diſtinctly known. | | | | 
When the Bill was paſs'd, ſome privately moved 
the King upon that Precedent, that he would order a 
Kill to be brought in, to divorce him from the Queen; 
Hay, the Matter was carry'd fo far, that the Day was 
agreed pn for making the Motion in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: but three days before the Motion was to be 
made, the King call'd for Mr. May, the Privy-Purſe, and 
his great Cenfidant, and told him the Matter muſt be 
iuffer'd to drop, for it would not do, which much di- 
ſturbed him; for he had engaged himſelf far in laying 
the Deſign, and in managing thoſe who were to under- 
take the Debate. . 
The Court now falling into the Humour of Maſque- 
rading up and down, Buckingham propoſed to the King, 
that he would give him leave to teal the Queen a- 
way, and ſend her to a Plantation, where ſhe ſhould be 
well and carefully look'd to, but never to be heard of 
any more; ſo it ſhould be given out, that ſhe had de- 
ſerted: and upon that it would fall in with ſome Prin- 
ciples to carry an Act for a Divorce, grounded on the 
Pretence of a wilful Deſertion. | 3 
This Propoſal was ſo ungenerous, and indeed ſo bar- 
barous; that it could not be thought ſtrange the King 
ſhould reject it with Horrour, to make a poor Lady 
miſerable, only becauſe ſhe was his Wife, and had 
Children by him, which was no fault of hers: Some 
Hints of this broke out, for Buckingham could conceal 
nothing; and upon that the Earl of Mancheſter, then 
Lord-Chamberlain, told the Queen, it was neither de- 
cent nor ſafe for her to go about a Maſquerading, as 
ſhe had done of late; and it ſeems her. Chairmen, not 
knowing who ſhe was in one of thoſe Habits, left her, 
_ fo that ſhe was forced to get to Whitehall in a Hackney- 
Coach, tho' ſome ſaid it was in a Cart: ſhe therefore 
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thought it beſt now to give thoſe Frolicks over. At laſt 


all theſe Schemes ſettled in a private Propoſal, and the 
King gave into it; and that was, to deal with the 


Queen's Confeſſor, to perſuade her to leave the World, 


| and to turn Religious: upon which it was not to be 


doubted, but the Parliament neight be eafily prevailed: 
upon to paſs à Bill of Divorce. This, ſome how or other, 


came to be known, but what ſteps were made therein, 


were never known; it was thought the Dutcheſs of 


Pork hereupon ſent an . har Rome, with notice of 


her coming over to that Church, and that Orders were 


ſent from thence to all about the Queen, to perſuade. 
her againſt ſuch a Propoſal, if any ſhould be ſuggeſted 


to her; to which indeed ſhe herſelf had an Avexſion. 


Beſides, the Dutcheſs was afraid of ſeeing another Queen, 


and the prime Miſtreſs now mounting to be Dutcheſs 
of Cleveland, knew ſhe muſt be the firſt Sacrifice to a. 
beloved Queen; upon which ſhe reconciled herſelf to 
the Dutcheſs of York: the reſtleſs Buckingham there- 

upon broke with her, and bent his Thoughts to take. 
the King from her by new Amours; and foraſmuch as. 


he believed a Gaiety of Humour would pleaſe the King, 


he drew him to entertain two Players, one after ano- 
ther, and thoſe were Davis and Gun. The firſt did 
not keep her Hold long: As for Nell, ſhe was the, 


' Daughter of an old Cavalier, and, I think, a Breoknock- ; 
Mire Man, whole higheſt Advance in the Army of King 
Carles I. was to befa Quarter-Maſter; it was ſaid, his 


Daughter firſt ſold Oranges in the Play · Houſe: be it as 
it will, this Woman, tho the indiſcreeteſt and wildeſt 


Creature that ever was in a Court, continued to the end 


of the King's Life, in great favour with him, and was 


maintain'd at à vaſt Expence, When ſhe was firſt 


brought to the King, ſhe asked only five hundred 


Pounds à year, which the King refuſed; and yet, in 


about four years after, ſhe got out of him above three. 
ſcore thouſand Pounds: ſhe mimick'd all Perſens in ſo 


lively a manner, and was ſuch a conſtant Diverfion' to 


the King, that even a new Miſtreſs could not drive her 
away. It's ſaid that the King, not having viſited her for 


-. 


ſome time as uſual, ſhe told him the next time he 


came, that ſhe heard he was turn'd Fanatick, and, that 
be was of Tom Doalitrles Fests ation and thgt 


* 
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- this Prince; which, were it not well atteſted,' would 
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was fuch a Perſon of that Name, who was 4 Presbyte- 
rian Miniſter, is well known to thoſe who lived in thoſe 
and Aſter-times: however, the King never treated her 
with the Decencies of a Miſ tree. 
The King had another Miſtreſs, the Daughter of a 
QClergyman, whoſe Nane was Roberts, and who was 
managed by the Earl of Shaſtesbury; in whom her 
firſt Education, it ſeems, had ſo deep & Root, that tho 
ſhe fell into many ſcandalous Diſorders, with very diſ- 
mal Adventures in them all, yet a Principle of Religion 
was ſo deep laid in her, that tho it did not reſtrain her, 
yer it kept alive in her ſuch a conſtant Horrour of her 
ickedneſe, that ſhe was never eaſy in an il} Courſe, 
aud died with a great Senſe of her former ill Life, en- 
deavouring, ai the ſame time, by Letter, to make the 
King reform his. In the mean time, Cleveland begin- 
ning to find the King's Affections alienated from be, 
abandon'd herſelf to great Looſeneſſes, one of which, 
by ſome Artifice, was diſcover'd by the Ring in Perſon, 
the Party concern d leaping out of the Window; and 
common Fame fix'd this Adventure upon a Perſon, Who 
afterwards, in the Field of War, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf 
eyond- all his Cotemporaries, and has acquired a never- 
dymg Fame and Glory. On the other hand, Cleve- 


4 
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land ſpoke of the King to all People in ſuch an ignomi- 


nibus Manner, as brought him under much Contempt; 
but it is ſtrange chat a Man of his Parts, and Vivacity 
of Spirit, ſhould ſeem inſenfible of all, for tho Libels 


of all ſorts had then a very free Courſe, he never was | 


difturb'd at them. ee ne it 
1648. We come now to a very mean Part acted by 


ſcarcely be believed': The Duke of Ormond, his faith- 
fl Friend and Follower in all the Viciſſitudes of his 


Torte, was continued ſtill in the Government of re- 


tho ſeyeral Intereſts join'd together againft him 5 

e bee Miſtreſe, fone years putt; having obrain's 
A Diipofal of à Phice in 7relan4; which properly be- 
b& to the Duke 4#Eord-Lioutenant, when he was 


a of it, he repreſented tho Matror toundly rg 


ti. Ning, alledpiag/thar bs had, by virtue of his 
2 1014 dive Bice, which was Prin 
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ing, and leaving a Wife and Children behind him un 
provided for, he thought it both reaſonable and jus 
the Widow ſhould have it: The King heſſtating 4 lit- 
tle, ſaid he had given his Promiſe for it, But ſeeing 
it was as be 9 he expreſsd himſelf in ſue 
a manner, that he thought be had a Right in the Dif- 
poſal of it. The Duke taking the Hint, loft no time 
in getting ſuch Inſtruments = the Offices, as mighy 
ſecure it to the Widow. This came to be no ſooner 
known to the Miſtreſs, but ſhe took the firſt Opportw- 
nity to diſcharge all her Artillery upon the Duke, who 
bore all with an invincible Patience; and the Lady 
concluding, ſhe did not doubt but ſhe ſhould lve'ts 
ſee the time when ſhe ſhould have a better Intereſt Both 
in England and Ireland than he, wittily and ſatyrically⸗ 
enough anſwer d, hen, Madam, I hope you will livs 
to be old, i. o. deſpiſet. W 5 
The Duke's other Enemies, about this time, were the 
Earls of Orrery and Ranelugh on the one hand, and 
Talbot on the other: Orrery loved 2 im Bu 
neſs, but dealt ſo much to appear underhand, that he 
did not ſeem to have much Credit with any Party: Ras 
nelag h was a Gentleman of great Parts and Dexterity "th 
Buſineſs, having 4 Pleafantry in his Converſation, with 
which the King was much pleaſed. Theſe and others 
brought many Complaints ſecretly -again{t Onnond, whe 
having accommodated himſelf much to the King's Hu. 
mour, he had a Kindneſs for him; however, he was at 
length prevailed upon to put an end to his Governtent 
of Ireland, and to appoint the Lord Roberts, afterwads 
Earl of Radnor, to ſucceed him. Accordingly ſending 
the Lord Arlington for his Commiſſion, the Duke faid, 
he receiv'd it from the King's own hands, and he wound 
go and deliver it to him; but when he came, the Ring 
deny'd he had ſent him any ſuch Meffage. Two dye 
after, Arlington was ſent again with the like Meffage; 
and he had the fame Anſwer, the King ſtrangely diſ- 
owning it again to the Duke. This done, the — 
was his declaring in the Privy- Council the Change of 
the Government of Ireland, and that he had trade No. 
zerts Lord - Lieutenant; which News ſoori flying abroad; 
the Duke thereupon went in great warmth, as well he 
might, upom ſuch a foul and unkeard-of Prevaricativrr in! 
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a Prince, to expoſtulate the Matter with him: but the 
King deny'd the whole Thing again, and ſent him away, 
as he did Fitz-Patrick, his Brother-in-law, after him, 
to tell him, the King had deny'd the Matter, tho it was 
true; for he had obſerv'd he was in fuch a Heat, that 
he was afraid he might have ſaid ſome indecent things, 
and he was reſolved not to fall out with him: for tho 
his Affairs made it neceſſary to change the Government 
of Ireland, yet he would fill be kind to him, and con- 
tinue him Lord-Steward of his Houſhold, 
In the mean time, the Court abandon'd itſelf to 
Vice, and the Houſe of Commons, who continued to 
give all the Money that was ask d, had by this time loſt 
all Reſpect in the Nation; yet the Country Party car- 
ry'd on a great Point, which was to appoint a Commit- 
tee to enquire into an Account of the Money that was 
given during the Dutch War, and to mortify the King 
and his ra venous Courtiers more, it was carry'd they 
ſhould be all Men out of the Houſe. The Chief of 
theſe was the Lord Frereton; and among the reſt, were 
honeſt Sir William Turner, Pierpoint, Sir James Lang- 
bam, and Sir George Saville, aſterwards Marquiſs of 
Halifax. Now this Committee meeting at Brook- 
Houſe, it was call'd the Brook-Houſe Committee, which 
Ruck very deep in the King's Heart; and tho the 
Houſe of Commons afterwards was fo far practiſed up- 
on, that the Report of that Comittee was dropt, yet he 
ſecretly trembled at the Precedent, and the foul Diſco- 
veries that had been made upon it: fo that the Cour- 
tiers cry'd out, the King was baſely treated, when all 
his Expence was to be look'd into 3 whereas in reality 
it was only the Diſtribution of that Treaſure he was en- 
truſted with for carrying on the War, and after all the 
moſt ſhameful Items that could be put into an Account, 
there was none offer'd for above eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds, 1 DB WILT 
In all this Enquiry, the Carelefſneſs and Luxury of 
the Court came to be ſo much expoſed, that the King's 
Spirit was not only much ſharpen'd upon it, but his 
baſe Flatterers ſecretly magnify'd to him thoſe foreign 
Governments, where Princes were abſolute, more parti - 
cularly that of France; and ſome went ſo far as to ſay, 
it was an eaſy ching to throw off the Reſtraints of _ 
| | x 


75 
if the King would but in earneſt ſet about it; that the 
Crown of Denmark had been elective, and ſubject to 
a Senate, and yet it was in one day, without any viſible 
Force and Compulſion, chang'd to be both hereditary 
and abſolute, no Rebellion or Convulſion of State en- 
ſuing upon it. The King, who all along aim'd at arbi- 
bitrary Power, liked the Project in general; but it was 
well for England, that he had neither Courage nor 
Application enough to give. himſelf the Trouble of lay- 
ing or managing it; and therefore till his Affairs were 
made eafier, and the Project grew clearer, he reſolved 
to keep himſelf cloſe within himſelf, and went on in 
the common Maxim of ballancing Party againſt Party, * 
and by doing ſome 8 Things to get Money 
ö of his Parliament, under pretence of ſupporting the 
ö Triple League, which yet was the leaſt of his Thoughts 5 
ü yet no Opportunity ever return'd to put him in earneſt 
upon Meaſures to make himſelf an abſolute Prince. 
There was a ſtrange Degeneracy in the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People of England at this time: In or about 
the Year 1669, Money- Bills paſs'd the Commons ſo 
eaſily, that, by a ſtrange Reverſe, they came to be op- 
peſed in the Houſe of Lords, who began to complain, 
that Money-Bills came up ſo thick, that it was ſaid 
there was no end of their Giving; now £7 fignifyin 
Purpoſe, as well as Meaſure, this paſs'd as a ſeyere Je 
at that time. Sir 7ohn Coventry in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was one of thoſe Gentlemen, who ſtruggled 
much againſt giving Money; and he made ſo groſs 4 
Reflection on the King's Amours, that he paid dear 
for it. It has, been a common Method in the Houſe, 
after thoſe who oppoſe ſuch Bills, fail in the main Vote, 
to endeavour to lay the Money on Funds that are unac- 
9ceptable, and will prove deficient : Thus thoſe Gentle- 
men propoſed to lay a Tax on the Play-Houſes, which 
in ſuch a diſſolute time were become Neſts of Prafti- 
tution; this being oppoſed by the Court, and it being 
alledged, the Players were the King's Servants, and a 
part of his Pleaſures, Coventry bluntly ask'd, Whether 
the King's Pleaſure lay among the Men or Women t 
acted ? This, you may be ſure, was ſoon carry'd with \ 
much ys 9 to Court; it was ſaid, this was the \ 
Grit time the King was perſonally reflected on; that , / 
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| i was over-look'd, more of the like muſt undoubtedi) 

ollow; and. it would grow 2 faſhion, and familiar to 
talk at that rate; and that it was therefore neceſſary 
to take ſuch ſevere Notice of this, that nobody ſhould 


King was determin'd. upon a mean Revenge, unbecom- 
ing his Royal Dignity 3 his Brother the Duke of York, 
who Rows 2 much better Spirit, and much more Hu- 
manity upon this Occaſion, did all he could to divert 
bim from the vile Reſolution he had taken, which was 
to ſend out ſome of his Guards, and watch in the Streets 
where Sir Jahn lodged, and leave a Mark upon him. 
Sands, Obrian, and Parry, afterwards Major of the 
rain'd-Bands, and Juſtice of the Peace in Sy. Giles's, 
with 115 others, went thither 3 and as Sir ohn was 
going home, hemm'd him in, only he ſtood up to the 


tching the Flambeau out of his Servant's 


| bone with that in the one, and bis Sword in the other 

band, defended-bimfelf ſo well, that he acquir d more 
Credit by it, than by all the Actions of his Life: He 
wound 7 ſome of them, but was ſoon diſarm'd, and then 


r what Reſpect he ow'd to the King; and 


they villanouſly cut his Noſe to the Bone, to reach him 
Em, 
| fo leaving him, went back to the Duke of Monmonth's, 


where Obrian's Arm was dreſfd. The Duke was very 
7 455 and indeed moſt juffly cenſur'd for this, be- 
caufe he lived then in Profeſſion of Friendſhip with Sir 


lavage Pleaſure, was not by any means thought an Ex- 
cuſe for directing fo vile an Attempt on his Friend, 
without ending him ſecret Notice of what was deſign' d. 


2 pe had indeed his Noſe ſo well ſew'd up and * 


Scar was fearcely to be diſcern'd 3 
however, the Houſe of Commons, as well it — 
vas put won this gceafion” into a furious Uproar: t 

paſſed a Bill of Bagiſhment: againſt the Actors of it, 
and put in a' Clauſe, tha d not be in the King's 


t it 


yowuer to, pardon them. Fhis Pace in the King, being 


| | | great Advantages 
to thoſe that oppdſed-t 


Court, and was often remem- 


Fred, agd. wha ber by the angry Men of theſd 


41 imes; inſomuch that the diſtinguiſfing Names of 


for thy uture dare to talk at that rate. No Aggrava- 
2 of the ſuppoſed Crimes were wanting, ſo that the 
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John Coveryry-;. ſo that his Compliance with the King's 
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the Court and Country Party, which till now had. ſeem d 
em 


to have lain dormant, were again revived. . Anathe 
Act was likewiſe made upon this Occafion againſt 
Maiming, known by the Name of the Coventry. 47 
to chis : upgp which ſome have fince ſuffer'd, 
The King hadpy this time, after great and indiſcrger 
Practices on both Houſes of Parliament, got all the 
Money he expected, while many Bones of Cantention 
had been thrown in, to create Differences between them, 
to try if by both Houſes infiſting on them, the Money- 
Bills might drop; but to prevent all Trouble from che 
Lords, 5 King trod a new Path, unknown to his Pre- 
deceſſors, and that was to be preſent, to awe all their 
Debates. Lauderdale, it ſeems, put him upon it, and he 
valued himſelf much on this. account: He fate at fir 
decently on the Throne, tho even that muſt in a great 
meaſure be a Reſtraint upon the Freedom of their De- 
bates, and for a while had ſome effect, but it did not 
hold; for many of the Lords afterwards, reſuming _ 
Courage, ſeem'd to 11 g with more boldneſs, 3 
they {aid one heard them, to whom they had no other 
Acceſs but in one Place; and it was a further Induce- 
ment to them to take the more liberty, becauſe what 
they ſaid could not be reported wrong. . 
The King liked going to the Houſe, as a pleafant 
Diverſion, and having much time upon his hands, went 
pretty conſtantly thither; but quickly left the Throne, 
and ſtood by the Fire, which drew a Crowd about him, 
that broke all the Decency of ſo * an Aſſemhly: 
it's ſcarcely to be believed, and we ſhould not offer ta 
relate it, were it not inconteſtably true, that now this + 
King began to act the meaneſt part, and ſuch as was 
never heard of to have been practiſed by any Princg 
in the World before him; for beſides the Effect al- 
ready mention'd, and what he intended by going to the 
Houſe, he became a Common Sollicitor, not only in 
publick Affairs, but in private Matters of Juſtice: fer 
which he would in a very little time 5 , round tha 
Houſe, and talk to every Lord what he thought worth 
ſpeaking to. And as he was ready to do that upon the 
ollicitation of _ of the Ladies of the Court in fayour, 
or any other who had Intereſt in him; fo he knew. ge- 
nerally very well on whom he could prevail. And that 
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he had no manner of regard to the Juſtice of the Cauſe 
he ſollicited, is very apparent from hence; for being 


once upon ſuch an account defired to ij to the Ear 
of Eſſex and Denzil Lord Hollis, he ſaid they were ſtiff 


and ſullen, that is, in plain Exgliſb, honeſt Men. But 


when he was next defired to ſollicit two other Lords, 
he undertook it, ſaying they were Men of no Conſcience, 
and ſo he, who had: none of his own, would take the 
Government of their Conſciences into his own hands. 
However, we muſt not omit at the ſame time, to do him 
this piece of Juſtice, that when any of the Lords, upon 
his Sollicitations, told him in plain Terms, that they 


could not vote as he defir'd, he ſeem'd to take it well 


enough from them : but, on the other hand, if any of 


them made him ſuch general Anſwers, as led him to 


believe they intended to. be compliant, and did not in 
all things conform to what he expected; he call'd it 
Juggling with him, and he was apt to ſpeak harſhly of 
them on that account. 
The Proſecutions of, and the Indulgences granted 
backwards and ' forwards to the Diſſenters from the 
eftabliſh'd Churches both of England and Stotland in 
theſe times, were ſo above-board, tho the Reaſons 
were often conceal'd, Popery, indeed being generally at 
the bottom, that we ſhall paſs them over; ſo we ſhall 
the Union ſet on foot between the two Nations, eng 
it ſoon came to nothing: neither ſhall we but ju 
mention the King's entruſting the young Prince of O- 


range, who, in 1669, came over into England to ſee 


him, with the Secret of his being a Papiſt, which may 
perhaps come in our way to touch upon hereafter: but 
Proceed to take notice, that the Parliament had of late 
given the King all the oY he had ask'd for repair- 
ing his Nayy, and ſupplying his Stores and Magazines: 
They alſo gave ſome additional Revenues for ſome 
ears; but it appear'd at their laſt Seſſions, in the be- 
guy, of the Year 1670, that the Commons were in- 
eed out of countenance for having given ſo much Mo- 
ney, and ſeem'd reſoly'd to give no more. All theſe, 
| beſides former Sums, were obtain'd under pretence 
- 44 Maintenance of the Triple League, as before 
mcg. | | | | i 
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But now when the Court, about the Year 1651, ſaw 
how little Reaſon it had to expect any further Supplies, 
Buckingham told the King, for which his Memory 
ought to be had in eternal Abhorrence, that the time was 


now come, in which he might both revenge the At- 


tempt of the Dutt N Chatham, and ſhake off the 
uneaſy Reſtraint of a Houſe of Commons; upon which 
he got the King's Leave to ſend Sir Elis Leightoun, a 
Scot, over into France, to make an Offer of a Proje 
of a new Alliance, and a new War; and in the firſt 
Propoſal made by us, the Subduing of England and 
the Toleration of Popery here, was offered, as that 
with which the black and Hell-born Deſign muſt be 


begun. 


France ſeeing England, that is, the King and his 
impious Miniſters, thus ſecretly inclined to the Deſtruc- 
tion of our Religion and Libertics, reſolved topuſh the 


| + Matter farther: Our King's Siſter, the Dutcheſs cf 
Orleans, was reputed the wittieſt Woman in France: 


The French King himſelf had made Love to her, 
which incenſed her to a very high degree, when ſhe found 
it was only a Pretence to cover his Addreſſes to Ma- 
damoiſelle Cavaliere, one of her Maids of Honour, 


whom he afterwards declared openly to be his Miſtreſs ; 


yet the King and the Dutcheſs in {ome time became 
reconciled, that ſhe was now ſo entirely truſted by 


him, that he ordered her to propoſe an Interview with 
her at Dover: they met there accordingly, in 1671, he 


was ſo charm'd with his Siſter, that every thing ſhe 
ropoſed, and every Favour ſhe ask'd was granted ; the 
King being not able to deny her any thing. The firſt 
Offer ſhe made, was an Alliance in order to the Conqueſt 
of Hollamd: The King had a mind to have began at 
home; but ſhe diverted him from that purpoſe, for it 
could not be foreſeen, what Difficulties the King might 
encounter with ge the firſt opening of the Delgn. As 
it would alarm all his People, ſo it would ſend a great 
deal of Wealth and Trade, and perhaps many People 
out of the Land, and over into tllan 3 by which Ac- 
ceſſion, they would become much ſtronger, as he would 
grow weaker: and therefore ſhe propoſed, they ſhould 
begin with the Durch, and attack their Country vigo- 
rouſly both by Sea and Land; in which having ſuc- 


ceeded, 


— 
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eecilcd, all the reft would be an eaſy Task. One Ab. 
bot Prom: printed the Account of this Negotiation at 
Paris about twelve Years after z upon which the Lard 
Preſton, thenthe King's Am baſſador at Paris, knowing 
What. a great Prejudice this Publication would be to his 
Maſter's Affairs, N of it, ſo that the Book was 
fuppreſs'd, and the Writer clapt up in the Baſtile : but 
9g 4) txtracted it out of the Papers. of Monfieur Le 
Tellier's Office 3 ſo that there was no reaſon to doubt 
of the Iruth of the Thing. The Diſcourſe of this 
League,.and of the ſame Book, was likewiſe revived 
oon after the Revolution; and it appears plainly b 
it, Madam, prevail'd to have her Scheme ſettled, and ſo 
returned to France. But the Journcy prov'd fatal to 
her ; for the Duke of Orleans her Husband had heard 
ſuch Things of her Behaviour, that not being able to 
get them out of his Jealous Pate, it was ſaid he or- 
Fired a great Doſe of Sublimate to be given her in a 
Glaſs of Succory Water; of which ſhe died a few 
Hours after in great Torments,and when ſhe was open'd, 
her Stomach was all ulcerated. When ſhe was taken 
ill, ſhe-dſent-for:the Eugliſo Ambaſſador Mr. Montagne, 
- akexwards Duke of Montague, who talking to her in 
Engl, and asking if ſhe thought ſhe had fair play 
her Life, be concluded by ſome-Signs, ſhe believed 
ſhe had not. This hog obſerved by her Confeſſor, he 
Laid, Speak French, and accuſe nobody. Sir Thomas 
 Memſtrong bringing over the News and Circumſtances 
of her to her Brother, that puſillanimous Prince faid, 
ieans is 4 Raſcal, but Tom, ſpeak not a word of is 
your Life. LET 
Upon the Dutcheſs of Orleanss Death, the Marſhal 
die FHellefond came over from France-with the Compli- 
ment to our Court, and Buckingham was ſent thither 
on pre to return it, but it ſeems in reality to finifh 
the Treaty. The French King eaſily diſcerning the 
Vanity of the Man, treated him in ſo particular a 
manner, and carefled him to ſuch a degree, that he 
went blindly in, without hefttation, to the Intereſt of 
France. It's true, he always diſown'd his / ever conſent- 
ing to the French Fleets coming into our Seas and 
Hagbours, and id — Oy 
if he could perſuade the King to yield to it, and for 
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this appealed to the Earl of Dorſet, who was in the 
Secret: he therefore concluded, ſince, after all the Un- 
eaſineſs ſhew'd at firſt, the King had yielded to it, 
that the Lord Arlington had the Money. This mat- 


. ter was ſtrangely jumbled;  Shaftshury laid the 


Blame of this chiefly on Huckingham, and he ſaid he 
wrote a peremptory Inſtruction to him from the King, 
to give up all Treaty, if the French inſiſted ups 

ſending a Fleet to join with ours in the Channel; and 
therefore he blamed him as having yielded it up, finee he 


7 * to have broke off any further Treaty upon their 
fi 


inſiſting on this Particular. Others, and particularly 


the Duke of Tork, denied there was any Money given 


to corrupt the King's Miniſters ; that the King and 


himſelf had long inſiſted upon baving all their Supplies 


from France in Money without a Fleet: Was there 


_ ever ſo ſhameful and barefaced a thing as this? And 


that the French repreſented to them, it was impoſſible 
for them to-find' out Funds for ſuch a vaſt Expence, un- 
leſs we tooka Squadron of their Ships. At lengrh, afs 
unſels, the 
Agreement was patched up, That our King ſhould 
have three hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds a Year, 
during the Continuance of the War, together with a 
Fleet from France: England was to attack the Durch. 
now devoted to Deſtruction by Sea, while the French 


| ing with a formidable Army ſhould invade them by 
A Land. ** a | TRIS T2» FW G. > 1 £57073 


No theſe two mighty Powers made no manner of 
doubt, but that the Szares-General finding it impoffl. 
ble to withſtand ſo great a Force, would not hefitate to 
ſubmit to the two Kings; who having already ſwallow- 
ed up the whole ſeven Provinces in Imagination, a 
upon this Diviſion, that England ſnould have Zealand: 


and the French King all the reſt, except Holland, which 


was to be glven to the Prince of Orange, if he would 
come into the Alliance, and that it ſhould be ſtill a 


trading Country, but without any Capital Ships. The 


Minifters in theſe times were ſo · corfident of Succeſs, 
that tho' things were not yet ripe to diſcloſe the Parti- 
culars of this _ Alliance, yet ſome of them did 
not ſtick to declare, whatſoever they intended 

. \ Sa oi | „ to 
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to do, they were reſolved to do it at once effectually; 

nevertheleſs they miſs'd their Aim. | x3 
Our Court being now reſolv'd on a War, it was high 

time to look out for Money to 1 it: the King had 

been ſo looſe and profuſe in his 


his Reſtoration, that he had been running into a vaſt 


Debt, the main of which had been contracted during the 


former Dutch War, which ſhould have made him cau- 


tious how he entred into another, for fear of the like or 
worſe Conſequence, which in reality proved to be a 
Honkrafey in his Royal Majeſty. There was ſome- 


what of a Secret in this Matter not commonly known: 
with ſome Bankers, and had oyer his Revenue 
to them, by which they drove a great Trade, and made 
very great Advantages 3 for the King paid them at the 


- the King had, in order to kee = his Credit, dealt 
gu 


rate of 8 per Cent. whereas they paid thoſe who put 


Money into their hands, only 6 per Cent. and they 
had great Credit, ſor Payments were very punctually 

made. Again, the King had in ſome Proclamations 
given his Royal Word and Faith, that he would conti- 


nue to make good all his Aſſignments, till the whole 


Debt, which was now growing up to almoſt a Million 
and 2 half, was paid; ſo one of the Ways propoſed for 


ſupplying the King with Money, was, that he ſhould 


put a ſtop to theſe Payments for one Year, it being then 


thought certain that the King, by the end of the Year, 


would be out of all his Neceſſities, being fluſh'd with 
the Hopes they had of the Succeſs of the War; but 
they happen'd to reckon without their Hoſt. The Earl 
of Shafisbuny, to his eternal Infamy, was the principal 
Man in this Advice; the Excuſe he afterwards made 


for it, 1 by ſhewing what Advantage the Bankers had 
a 


made, ow juſt it was in the King to bring them 


to an account for their Extortions and Uſury; and added, 


he never meant the Stoppage ſhould run beyond the 


Tear: But what was this, to the Ruin of Thouſands 
of other innocent People? What was ſtill the worſe in 


the Earl, was, that he certainly knew of the Buſineſs 


before -hand; and therefore not only drew all his own 


Money: out of the Bankers hands, but warn'd his 
Friends to do the like. Lauderdale, and no doubt ſome 
others in the Secret, had a long Account of the ſhutting 
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up of the Exchequer, as both juſt and neceſſary ; that 


is to ſay, in plain Frgliſp, it was juſt and neceffary to 


break the Bankers, and ſo to ruin great Multitudes, 


who had truſted their Money in their hands, by this 


diſhonourable and perfidious Action. However, all this 
gavethe King only his own Revenue again, ſo that other 
Ways were to be found out for an Increaſe of Treaſure 
i the/preſenvExigency;- tf 

Our Hiftorians: are full of our Attempt upon the 
Dutch Smyrna Fleet, and generally repreſent it as n 


the Peace concluded at Breda in 1667, it was provided, 3 
That in order to the Security of Trade, no Merchant- 
Ships, for the future, were to be attack'd till fix Months 
after a Declaration of War. Now the Dutch had 4 
rich Fleet home wards bound from Smyrna, and other 
Ports in the Mediterranean, under the Convoy of à few 
Men of War; of which our Court having Advice, Sir 
Robert Holmes was order d to lie in wait for them, N. 
to take them, with eight Men of War. It's remarka- 
ble, as he was ſailing thither, that he met with Sir Ed. 
ward Spragge, returning with a Squadron of the King's 
Ships from the Srreighis; and told him, that having 
ſailed with the Dutch moſt of the way, they would in 


| a day or two paſs by Holmes, who thinking be was much 


too ftrong for them, to have the Honour and Advantage 
to himſelf, would not acquaint Spragge with his In- 
ſtructions; which if he had, and ſtay'd him, the whole 
Fleet, which was reckon'd worth a Million and a half, 
had very probably been taken. Holmes fell treache- 


rouſly upon them as ſoon as they came up, but theisn 


Convoy fought ſo bravely, that not only the whole 
Merchant-Fleet got off, while the Men of War kept 
him in play; but they themſelves being favour'd by a 


Fog, got clear of him, and got ſafe to Port: only theres 
were a few of the Merchant-Ships taken, but of ſo 
| ſmall à Value, that they were ſcarcely worth the POW. 
der that was ſpent in the Action-. This was in truth 


ſuch a Violation of Faith, as even Mabometans and Py- 
rates would have been aſhamed of. It was a very bad 
beginning of a War, wherein they promiſed themſelves 


ſuch mighty and infallible Succeſs ; the Unſucceſsfulneſs 
of the Attempt made it ap 


pear as ridiculous as it was 
x” per- 
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perfidious.., Holmes was preſſed to put it on the Durch 
refuſing to ſtrike, but there were ſo many Witneſſes, 
that that was nergrioglly alle, that he-had not the Im- 
pudence, how much ſoever he might be inclined to it, 
to affirm it. Thus the Odium of the whole Deſign be- 
came a Load of Infamy upon the King and his Minions, 
which they could never wipe oft. 

Every body afterwards underſtood, tho' not in that 
very Juncture, that the Declaration now iſſued out for 
the Suſpenſion of all Penal Laws, both againſt Papiſts 
and Nonconformifte, was intended to open a Gap for 
Popery and Arbitrary: Power to creep in; the firit by 
it were no more to be proſecuted for their way of Wor- 
pag Wh their own Houſes, and the other were allow'd 

to have ou. Meeting- Houſes, for which they were to 
ke out Licences. Bridgman loſing the · Great Seal, 
or refuſing to put it to the Declaration, as judging; it 
ontrary to Law, Shaftesbury was made Chancellor, 
Clifford Lord Treaſurer, Arlington an Earl, Lauderdale 
2 Duke; and this fine, Juncto, together with Pucking 
bam, being call'd the Cabal; Sir William Temple, in his 

Memoirs, ohſerves it proved a Technical Word, every 
Letter therein being the initial Letter of thoſe five, vis. 
2 1 Afeley, Buckingham, Arlington, and. Lauder. 

i. It was whiſper'd: then, that they had all of them 
great Preſents from France, beſides what was. openly 
n for the French Ambaſſador gave them all 
the Picture of the King his Maſter ſet in Diamonds, to 
the Value of three thouſand Pounds. What did all this 
amount to? Can any body ſay, chat it was not the ex- 
poſing; our Nation and Religion, as well as the King's 
Fal h and Hongur, to which himſelf was baſely con- 
ſenting, or at leaſt conniving, to Sale to a neighbouring 
Prince, who was not wont to make frivolous Bargains, 
and part with his Money for nothing g 

Here we cannot but take notice; that the Earl of 
Chat bur, who afterwards for many Vears became 
the Idol of the Whigs, and continues to be but too much 
ſo with ſeyeral of them to this day, now reſolved to 
tecommend himſelf to the Confidence of the Court, by a 

new Strain never before heard of. He ſaid, the Writs 
for elefting Members of the Houſe of Commons, might 

be iſued out in the Intervals of à Seſſion, 2 5 E- 
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ections made upon them were to be return'd into Chan- 
cery, and there ſettled: ſo the Writs were iſſued out 
accordingly, but it does not appear whether any Elections 
and Returns were made; tho it's probable the Electors 
conceived ſuch an Averſion to this new and arbitrary 
way, that they took no notice of thoſe Writs. The 
Houſe of Commons intended, among other things, to 
have impeach'd him for this, which he richly deſerved; 
but he had the Skill and Artifice, either by pretending 
to be a Patriot, or ſome other, to elude it. e 
Great Endeavours were uſed, upon the Publica- 
tion of the above-mention'd Declaration of Indulgence, 
to perſuade the Nonconformiſts to make their Addreſſes 
and Compliments upon it; moſt of them began to ſee 
thro it, tho others comply'd, by which they. diſ- 
obliged their beſt Friends. The King went fo far in 
this - Matter, notwithftanding the Extravagancy and 
Neceflities of the Court, as to make an Order to pay an 
annual Penſion of fifty Pounds to moſt of the Miniſters, 
and of a hundred to the Chief of the Party; and tho 
moſt of them took it, honeſt Baxrey ſent his back, and 
would not touch it. This was x ſecret Artifice of the 
Court, to hire em to be ſilent, as the greateſt part of 
them were; but there were another more numerous 
and more powerful ſort of Men, whoſe Tongues''the 
King, and his Cabal could not tie up, and theſe were the 
Church of England Clergy, whoſe Pulpits were now full 
of a new Strain ; Popery was every where preach'd a- 
gainſt, and nothing ſo much magnify'd as the Autho- 
rity of the Laws, The Biſhops, and more particularly 
Henchman Biſhop of London, charged the Clergy to 
preach againſt Popery, and to lay before the People the 
Controverſy between us and the Church of Rome; 
which not only alarm'd the Court, as well as the City 
but indeed the whole Nation: which undoubtedly did 
not a little contribute to fave our Religion and Liber- 
ties, now intended to be made a Sacrifice by a Prince, 
who was a concealed Papift. + To obviate all this, the 
only thing he could do for the preſerit, was to complain 
to Archbiſhop Sheldon of this Preachihg upon controver- | 
fial Points, as done on purpoſe to enflame the People, 
and to alienate their Affections from him and his Go- 
vernment. Sheldon upon = call'd ſome of the Clergy 
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together, to confider what Anſwer would be rome to 
be given to the King, if he preſſed him any further 
upon that Head: among theſe, Dr. Tillotſon was one, 
who wiſely ſuggeſted this Anſwer, That fince the King 
himſelf profeſs d the Proteſtant N it would be 
. a thing without a Precedent, that he ſhould forbid his 
Clergy to preach in defence of a Religion which they 
believed, while he himſelf ſaid he was of it. But the 
King never renew'd the Motion, which it's likely he 
thought too dangerous to meddle any more with 
The Particulars of the War againſt the Dutch are ſo 
well known, wherein we got nothing but Blows by Sea, 
while the French, in a manner, carry'd all before em 
by Land, that we have no occafion to enter upon them. 
Some of the firſt Methods the States entred upon, was 
to try all they could to divide England from France; 
in order to which, they ſent over two Ambaſſadors, who 
were Dykevelt and Halewyn, to join with Borel, ſtill 
here: and the very Morning in which they were diſ- 
patch'd, they had Secrer Powers given to treat concern- 
ing making the Prince of Orange Stadtholder ; for Ar. 
lington had ſo often reproach'd Horel for their not doing 
it, that he in all his Letters continued {till to nh 
"that upon them. They were upon their Arrival firſt, 
for form ſake, put under a Guard, but Horel was al- 
low'd to come to them, and was tranſported with Joy, 
when they told him their ſecret Inſtructions about the 
Prince; upon which, he immediately went to Arlington, 
but was amazed to find no, regard had to what he had 
hoped would have entirely gain'd the Court. The o- 
thers were told, the King would not treat ſeparately, 
but ſend Ambaſſadors to Utrecht ; however, they had 
ſecret Conferences with many in the Kingdom, who in- 
form'd them of the State of the Nation: they were free 
alſo, of their Money, and gave ſome in the chief Of- 
fices to give them Intelligence, In the mean time the 
Court, find ing the Nation was much enflamed, that all 
the Offers the Ambafſadors made, were rejected, they 
ſent em home; hereupon Buckingham and Arlington 


were order'd to go' to Utrecht, to give the Natibn at 


leaft ſome ſhadow of Satisfaction: the Lord Halifax 
das ſent oyer afterwards, but he was not let into tho | 
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In the mean time, the Revolution happening at the 
Hague, in the Maflacre of the De Wits, and the Ad- 
vance ment of the Prince of Orange to the Stadtholder- 
ſhip ; and the French King, on his part, being ſo elated 
with the Succeſſes of his Arms, that he ſeem'd to con- 
ſider our King very little, which yet neither he nor his 
Ambaſſadors could either ſee or remedy, (to this mean 
paſs they had brought themſelves) they ſaw all they 
could do was ineffectual: and the Prince expoſtulating 
with them one day about our King's Conduct, as very 
unaccountable, ſeeing he was contributing ſo much to 
the Exaltation of France, which at length muſt prove 
fatal to bimſelf; as he was urging this in ſeveral Parti- 
culars, Buckingham broke out with an Oath, which was 
never wanting to him, and ſaid, The Prince was in the 
right ; and fo offer'd to fign a Peace immediately with 
him. This was ſuch a Pace, as the like is ſcarcely ever 
to be met with in Hiſtory 3 Arlington, as well he 
might, was amazed at this Temerity, and yet the Duke 
rũſted in it, and ſaid poſitively he would do it. The 
Prince thereupon, not knowing what Secret Powers he 
might have, wiſely order'd the Articles to be engroſ- 
ſed, and believed, if he could poſſibly have got them 
ready while he was with him, that he would have 
ſign'd them; they were indeed ready by next 2 
but the Duke by that time had chang'd his mind: ſuc 
an Ambaſſador was ſurely never heard of in the World, 
who in ſuch a fickle and whimſical Mood as this, fo far 
as in him lay, might paſs away all his Mafter's Domi- 
nions.* The Duke before parting endeavour'd to bring 
the Prince to throw himſelf wholly into the' ings 
hands, with very large Promiſes what great care he 
would.take of his Concerns ; but he knew both Maſter 
and Servant too well, to truſt either of them. 
In · the mean time, the French King: leaves Utrecht, 
and returns to Paris, to receive ſuch fulſome Flatteries,. 
as no European Prince ever had before or after, cho 
very little of the Succeſs of his Arms was owing to his 
own Conduct. On the other hand, the Dutch eſcaped 
the direful Effect of a very dangerous Defign, form'd 
in England againſt them; which; as it ſhews the Tem- 
per and Imbecility of our King, deſerves room in this 
place. The Earl of Offory, the Duke of Or mona 
OTH . eldeſt 
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38 The true Secret Hiſtory 
eldeſt Son, had been often in Holland, and paſſing by 
Helvoetfmce, had abſcrv'd it was a Place of great 
Conſequence, but very ill provided for; the States 
truſting more to the Danger of the Entrance into it, 
than to any Fortifications that defended it: ſo that the 
Earl thought it might be eaſy to ſeize and fortify it. 
He acquainted the King with it, who approving of the 
Defign, ſome Ships were order'd to be ſheathed and 
victual'd as for a Voyage into a far Country; he was to 
have five Men of War under his command, and ſuch a 
number of 'Tranfp' as were ſufficient to carry 
twelve or. fifteen Hundred Landmen, and a ſecond 
Squadron, with a further Supply, if he- ſucceeded in 
the Attempt, was to follow. He had dexterouſſy got two 
or three of their Pilots brought out on a pret L 
Errand, whom he kept ſafe to carry him in. This 
Secret was imparted to none but the Duke of York and 
Arlington, and things had been ſo well concerted, that 
all was ready for the Executicn: Offory went down to 
the N and when he found every thing was ready 
according to his mind, he came up again to receive the 
King's Sailing Orders. = 
Now the King, who had order'd the Earl to come 
next morning for his Diſpatches, having diſcover'd the 
Defign to the Duke of Buckingham, who hated both 
the Duke of Orm0:4 and Lord Offory, and would have 
ſeen the King and all his Affairs periſh, rather than a 
Perſon, whom he abhorr'd, ſhould have the Honour of 
fuch a Piece of Merit; he thereupon muſter'd up all 
his Wit to make the Project appear ridiculous and im- 
Practicable; he repreſented it to be unſafe upon many 
Accounts, and as a deſperate Stryke, that would put 
things, if it ſucceeded, out of a poſſibility of Treaty or 
| Reconciliation. The King not able to withſtand: all 
this, 'Offory. found next Morning his, Majeſty. had 
.chang'd his Mind, and ſuch was Buckingham's looſe 
way of talking, that it broke out, and was known to 
have been put off by his means; ſo powerfully did Spite 
work upon thoſe about the King, and ſo eaſy and com- 
Rant was this Prince to the Man of Wit and Humour. 
ery, when the Peace was made, told the Deſign 
he had concerted, to the Durch Ambaſſadors; ſay- 
ing, Since be did not deftroy them by touching ages: 
as "wat 
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rbat weal and ſore Part, he had no mind they ſhould 
lie any longer open to ſuch another Attack. The Am- 
baſſadors having wrote this to the States, all were ſen- 
fible how eaſy it had been to have ſeiz d and ſecur' d the 
Place, and what a terrible Diſorder it would have put 
them in; upon which, they gave Orders to put 
8 Place into a, better. Poſture of. nce for 
a We had almoſt forgot to obſerve, that the King, this 
Year, 1672, declared a new Miſtreſs, whom, in the 
next, he made Dutcheſs of Por:ſmonth: her Name was 
Louiſa de Querovale, a French Woman, who had been 
Maid of Honour to Madame; the King's Siſter, and 
had come over with her to Dover, where the King had 
expreſs d ſuch a Regard to her, that Buckingham, who 
hated the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, intended to put her 
on the King; he privately told him, it was à decent 
Piece of Tenderneſs for his Siſter, to take care of ſome 
of her Servants, ſo ſhe was the Perſon. The King 
eaſily conſented to invite her over; the Duke aſſur d tho 
French King, that he could never reckon himſelf ſure 
of our King, but by giving him a Miſtreſs that ſhould 
be tight to his Intereit ; for which Advice, in ſome 
Reigns, his Head would have been chop'd off for a 
'Traytor. The Matter was ſoon ſettled, ſo Bucking- 
ham ſent. her, with part of his Equipage, to Diep, 
and ſaid, he would preſently follow; but being 
moſt negligent, unconſtant, and moſt forgetful of all 
Men, he never thought more of her: which being un- 
derſtood by Montague, our Ambaſſador at Paris, he 
ſent over for a Yatch for her, ſent ſome of his Servants 
to attend her, and to defray her Charge till ſhe was 
brought to Vhitehall, and then Arlington took care of 
her. Thus that hair-brain'd Duke loſt the Merit, if 
Pimping may be call'd fo, he might have pretended to, 
and brought over a Miſtreſs, whom his own extrava- 6 
gant Conduct threw into the Hands of his Enemies. 
The King was preſently taken with her, and ſhe being 
a ſubtle Woman, ſtudy d to pleaſe and obſerve him in. 
every thing; ſo that, in ſhort, he ſpent 'theremainder 
of -his Life in an amorous Fondneſs for her. She was 
maintain'd by him at a vaſt Charge, and as ſhe often 
had Fits of Sickneſs, which ſome believ'd'to be m_ 
1 
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and others thought only feign'd, ſhe got of him 
every thing ſhe deſired ; and ſhe, to make England 
amends for the great Wealth and Honours heap'd upon 
ber, ſtuck firm to the French Intereſt, and was its 
chief Support. The King, asif he had nothing elſe to 
do, divided himſelf between her and Neil Gwyn, and 
had no other avowd Amour; but he was ſo entirely 
poſleſs'd by the Dutcheſs of Port ſnouth, and ſo en- 
| gaged by her in the Intereſt of France, that he paid 
a h for his Pleaſures with her that way; for 
it plung d him into very great Difficulties, and expos'd 
him to much Diſtruſt and Contempt. | 
The Court indeed, by this time, (that is, about the 
- Year 16 73) had given ſuch broad, and in a manner 
Ne Intimations of an ill Deſign form'd both againſt 
our eſtabliſnd Religion, and civil Liberties, that 
what was before no more than a Jealouſy, was now 
become a fix'd Belief; which, in reality, could not 
well be otherwiſe, fince the Court-Sycophants were ſo 
far from making a Secret of it, that they were always 
'openly magnifying abſolute Government, and reflecting 
on the Inſolence of a Houſe of Commons: Nay, the 
King himſelf went ſo far once, as to tell the Earl of 
Effex, He did not wiſh to be like the Grand Signior 
with ſome Mutes about him. and Bags of Bow-ftrings, 
wherewith to ſtrangle Men at his pleaſure 3 but he did 
not think he was a King, as long as a Company of Fellows 
were looking into all his Actions, and examining his 
Miniſters as well as his Accounts: That he reckon'd 
now he had ſet the Church-Party at ſuch a diſtance 
from the Diſſenters, that it was impoſſible to make em 
join in oppoſition to his Defigns ; by which he could 
mean no other than Popery, and Arbitrary Power : 
That he hoped the Church-Party would be always 
ſubmiſſive, and that he had the Diſſenters at his 
mercy. But the King was miſtaken, the Proceedings 
of the former Year had open d moſt Men's Eyes: the 
Duke of Tork had now, as it were, avow'd Popery ; 
the King's own Religion was much ſuſpected; and the 
whole Conduct of Affairs, ſhew'd a Defign of govern- 
ing by a French Model, Schomberg, a French General, 
tho a Native of Germany, was brought over to com- 
mand our Army; a Gentleman, who, at any other * 
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F King CHARLES II. 931 
of his Life, as he was afterwards, would have been 
very acceptable to the Engliſh Nation: but he was now 
look'd upon as one ſent on purpoſe from France to 
bring our Troops under a French: Diſcipline, and ſo he 
was hated by our People; and the Court had not 
much Reaſon to love him, for he was a fincere Ptote- 
ſtant, and, oontrary to the Grain, was always preſſing 
the King to declare himſelf the Head of the Prote- 
ſtant Party, which was certainly againſt the French In- 
tereſt. He likewiſe preſs'd to bring his Brother off 


from Popery, which muſt not be very grateful to the 


King, conſidering that he was a conceal'd Papiſt him- 


ſellf, and therefore he put it off with this ſlight Anſwer, 
Nou knew my Brother long ago, that be is as ſtiff as a 


Mule. Schomberg afterwards told his Friends, he ſaw 
it was impoſſible this King could bring any great De- 
fign to a good Effect; for he loved his Eaſe ſo much, 


that he never minded Bufineſs, and every thing of 


Affairs that was ſaid to him, was heard with ſo little 
Attention, that it made no Impreſſion. 
The Cabal were now in a tottering Condition, the 
Money was exhauſted, and there being a Neceſſity of a 
Seſſion of Parliament wherein Money was demanded, 
but the King declaring he would ſtick to his Declara- 
tion, put the Commons into a Flame, who ſaw that 


Popery and Slavery lay at the bottom; but not to graſp 


at too much at once, they reſolv'd effectually to break 
the whole Deſign of Popery, and they came quickly to 
aſvery unanimous Reſolution, That the Declaration was 


' againſt Law. Some were ſtudying to divert this, by 


ſetting the Houſe upon an Inquiry into the iſſuing out 
of the Writs above-mention'd ; and the Court ſeem'd 
willing the Storm ſhould break on Shaftsbury, and 


would gladly have 8 the Matter by making 


him a Sacrifice, which he ſaw thro', and therefore 


laid hold of the firſt Opportunity ta change Sides. The 


Commons not ſtopping here, proceeded in a Bill to diſ- 


able all Papiſts to hold any Imployment or Place at 


Court, and to require all Perſons in publick Truſt, to 
receive the Sacrament in a Pariſh-Church, and to carry 
an atteſted'Certificate of it, with Witneſſes to prove it, 
into Chancery, or «the County Seffions, and thereto 
make a Declaration, renouncing 1 
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full and pofitive Words. The King, and the Court, 
2 avoid 1 14 8 carb _ abundance of 

ir H iſy, propos d ſome Regard might be had 
to Prote Mant Dlilentens and that their — mi gat 
be allow'd; hoping hereby, to ſet them, and the 
Chiftch-Party into new Heats, for now all were united 
' againſt Popery : but the Diſſenters, upon this Occa- 
fion, to do em juſtice, behav'd themſelves with ſo 
much Prudence and Moderation, that it did fo mollify 
the Church-Party, that there were no more Votes 
nor Bills offer d _ them, even in that angry Par- 
liament that had been formerly ſo ſevere upon them. 

Alarm'd with the Proceedings of the Commons, 
the King try'd what might be done in the Houſe of 

Lords : the Treaſurer page his Tongue ſuch a 
Looſe, and with ſuch Heat indecent Expreſſions 
againſt the Commons, that every body ſtar d at it; and 
even ſtill more, when Shafrsbnry declar d he muſt differ 
from the Lord that ſpoke laſt oro clo : he faid, While 
thoſe Matters were debated out of Doors, he might 
think, with others, that the Supremacy, as it was aſſert- 
ed by Lau, did warrant the Declaration; but now, 
that fuch a Houſe of Commons, ſo loyal and af- 

ſectionate to the King, were of another mind, he ſub- 
- mitted his Reaſons to theirs. The King was all Fury 
at this Speech, and tho', upon a Divifion, the Court had 
a Majority, yet it drew ſuch a ſtrong Proteſtation, 
that it availed little or nothing. f 9 5 
We are now come to the greateſt Criſis in this King's 
whole Reign. There were great Debates in the Ca- 
Binet what he ſhould do; Clifford and Lauderdale were 
for his ſtanding his Ground; nay, Buckingham and 
Berkley offer d, if he would bring the Army to Town, 
that they would take out of both Houſes the Members 
that made the Oppoſition. Whether he remembered 
what ill Effects it had upon his Father's Affairs, in 
going only to the Houſe of Commons with his own 
| Servants and Attendants, tp demand the Five Mem- 
bers, does not appear; however he declin d this rough 
Advice. Lauderdale was ſo fanguine, as to talkof bring- 
ing an Army out of Scotland to ſeize New-Caftle, and 
preſs'd it with ſo much vehemence, as if he been 
able to accompliſh it. Cliſrd, a Papiſt, was even yet 

. : | ; more 
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more ſanguine than all the reſt; he told the King, 
his People now ſaw thro' all his Deſigns, andd that thire- 


fore he muſt reſolve to make bimſe}t Maſter all at once, 
or be for ever ſubject to much Jealouſy and Contempt. 


Sbaftsbury and Arlington,” on the other hand, preſgd 


him to give his Parliament full Content, upon which 


they undertook to procure him Money to carry on the 


War; and to ſooth him the more, they added, if he 


vas ſucceſsful in that, he might eaſily recover what he 
| e 


muſt part with in the preſent Extremity. 7 


This indeed was what ſuited with the King's own 


Temper, tho! his Brother kept him ſomewhat in ſuſ- 


ce; but what ſway dd very much in this nice Affair, 


was the French adviſing the King to yield to his Par- 
liament, and this was for fear the War ſhould be wholly 


left on their Shoulders. In the Afternoon of the ſame 


Day in which the Matter had been argued in the Houſe 
of Lords, there was a Piece of  Finefle uſed that is but 
little known, and therefore the more worthy to be re- 
lated: Shaftsbuny and Arlington got all thoſe Mem- 


bers of the Commons, on whom they had Er Influence, 


¶ mean thoſe who were Court - Penſiohers and Spies, yet 

had leave to vote with the Party againſt the Court, for 
procuring themſelves the more Credit) to go privately 
to the King, and to tell him, that upon Clifford's Speech, 
the Houſe was in ſuch a Fury, that they would pro 


but that the Earl of Shafisbury ſpeakin ng u ce che 
Side, reſtrain d them ; chat they believ he ſpoke the 


King's Sentiments, as the other did the Dake's: con- 


cerning which Speeches, we may remark here by the 


way, that the Duke ſhould {ay of that of eee, ug. 2 


the King; What a Rogue you haue of a Chancel 
And that the King ſhould reply,  Whar: a Fool you 


Have of a Treaſurer? Then having added, that that 


calm'd the Houſe, and ſo made the King apprehend, 


that the Chancellor's Speech was really a great piece 


of Service done him; they further perſuaded him, 
that he might now ſave himſelf, and obtain an Indem - 
nit y for bis Miniſters, which no Set of Men in the World 
ſurely more wanted, and ſo little deſerv d, if he would 
22 the Declaration, and paſs che Bill. This in- 
eed was Arlington's Maſter- piece in Politicks ; 
i | 7 7 4 8 


bably 
have gone to ſome high Votes and Impeachments; 
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94 ' The true Secret Hiftory + 
he manag'd the Affair ſo dexterouſly, that he got a the 


great Number of the Members to go one 'after another | the 
to the King, and by concert to ſpeak all much the of. 
ſame Language; ſo that before night came on, the King. 7 
was become quite another Man, and ſaid to his Bro- the 
ther, That Clifford had undone him, and by his fran- by 
tick Speech 1 their Buſineſs; and that, tho the 
Shafisbury had ſpoke like a Rogue, yet he had ſtopp'd wh 


a furious Current, which the other had raiſed' to ſuch a K 
Degree, that he could ſerve him no longer: and ſo the 
White: Staff, ſome time after, being taken from him, it 
was given to Sir Thomas Osborn, who was a poſiti ve and 
enterprizing Man, that gave the King great Eaſe, by 
aſſuring him, all things would go according to his Mind 
in next Seſſion of Parliament; and when his Hopes 
fail'd him, he never was wanting for an Excuſe: to lay 
the Miſcarriage upon: by which means he got to the 
higheſt degree of Contalone, Vid the King, and 
held it the longeſt of all that ever ſerved him, tho he 
aid for it at laſt, in a great meaſure, by ſome Years 
Wn — in, the Tower of London ; which, the 
+ ' Miniſters, his Predeceſſors, eſcap'd, tho they deſerv'd- 
= it as much; and more than he dia... 
The King's former wicked Meaſures being quite bro- 
ken, * . Jo briefly related, he now entred into new 
ones; he tecall'd. his Declaration, paſt the Teſt-Act, 
and that about Tranſubſtantiation, together with an 
AR of Grace, which was chiefly defigned to cover the 
Milniſtry, who had made themſelves exceedingly ob- 
* noxious by their late Proceedings. On the other hand, 
the. Court deſired at leaſt twelve hundred thouſand 
ounds to carry on the War, 'whereas the great Body 
that oppos d it, reſolyed on half the Sum. Garroway 
and Lee had been all this Seffion at the head of the Ops 
poſition ta the Court, and therefore they were nga 
to be the propereſt Perſons to name the Sum; but be- 
hold the Juggle !] Garrocuy nam'd;12c0000 . and Lee 
ſeconded im, -and- ſo this Surprize gain d that great; 
Sum, which enabled the Court to carry on the War, to 
the mighty Amazemem of the Dutch, who rely d on 
the Parliament, and doubted not but a Peace with 
England would be procur'd by their Interpoſition; 
while others thought the Teſt-Act, c. was _ 
pe 8 Worth 
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came off wi 


the Revolution, and ſav'd. the Religion and Liberties, 


The Treaty ſet up at Cologne, by the Mediation of 


the Swede, for a Peace, to which our King now ſeem'd 
by no means to be averſe, breaking off in a ſhort time, 
the War went on in the Netherlands, and on the Rhine; 


while the Puke of Lauderdale was plodding how the 
King might get an Army from Scotland to tame the 


Court-Oppoſers in England, on which he ſeem'd to 


have ſet his Heart, and thought it might be very practi- 
cable; while others, who well knew the Diſpoſitions of 
thoſe People, entertain d quite different and much juſter 
Sentiments of that matter: the Commons therefore in 
1674, being not unacquainted with the Obnoxiouſneſs 


of the Man, voted an Addreſs to remove him from the 
King's Councils and Preſence for ever. They went 


next upon the Duke of Buckinghain, who being ad- 


mitted into the Houſe to falke himſelf, pretended he 

is Requeſt, being to be ad- 
mitted next Day, he was more compoſed ; he juſtified. 
himſelf all he could, laid all the ill Counſels upon o- 


was taken Ill, and upon 


thers, and chiefly. on Arlington; intimating plainly, 
that the Root of all Errors was in the King — his Bro- 
ther. What he added, we think worth while to relate, 
on the account of the Figure he uſed, with the Appli- 


cation of it: He ſaid, Hunting was a good Diverſion, 
but a Man that would hunt with a brace of Lobſters, 


would have but ill ſport; by which was underſtood 
the two Brothers. His Speech indeed fignify'd nothing 


towards juſtifying himſelf; but it loſt him ſo entirely 
the King's Favour, that he never after recover'd it, and 
ſo much the better; for no Man ever perſuaded him 
to more 3 Counſels than himſelf Arlington 
more Reputation to himſelf, and was ac- 
gauitted by a ſmall Majority, x. 
The King, ithſtanding his Engagements with 
France, found bimſelf now under a neceſſity by the diſpo- 
fition of the Houſe of Commons, to make a deſperate . 
Peace with the Durch; to prevent which, if poſſible, 
old Rewigny a. Proteſtant, and in all Reſpects a ve- 
ry gexterous Courtier, and one of the greateſt Stateſ- 


dogs 
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worth that Sum; and in reality, this was that Law. 
the Attempts to violate which, afterwards brought on 
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+ The true Secret Hiſtory 
men in Europe, was ſent over from France : Having 
| ſoon found that all the Minifters of the Allies were 
tually plying the Houſe -of Commons with their 
| N emorials, and that he could gain nothing on them, 
he never left the King, who was in great Perplexity: 
He weuld have done any thing, and given up any Per- 
ſons, could he have procured Money to carry % the 
War z. but there was little appearance of it, and he found 
he was indeed at the Mercy of the States, who yet 
made a ſhew of not only begging, but even of buying 
of a Peace, by  propoling that a Sum of Money thoul 
be offer d the King by the States, which ſhould be 
made over by him to the Prince of Orange for the 
Payment of the Debt he owed him. Now he ſaw 
Painly. there was no dallying ; the Peace of Breda was 
in wrote over again, with the Offer of two or 
three hundred thouſand Pounds for the Expence of the 
War, and the King fign'd it ar Arlington's Office. 18 
The next thing was how to behave towards France, 
it was in vain now to delay; the King therefore went 
| 1 up into the Draview-Rcom, where _ 
Rwvigny, he took him afide, and told him, he ha 
been doing a thing that went more againſt his Heart 
than the loſing of his right Hand ; (let them believe him 
that can) that he had fign'd/ a Peace with the Dutch, 
the Project of which was brought him by the Spa- 
iſp Ambaſſador; that he ſaw nothing that could con- 
tent the Houſe of Commons, or draw — from 
them; and the Lord Arlington had preſs'd him ſo hard, 


that he had ſtood out till he was weary of his Life ; that 


he faw it was impoſſible for bim to carry on the War 
without Supplies, of which it was plain he could have 
no hopes. Ruoignuy, a wiſe Man, who knew well it 

nothing now to expoſtulate Matters, ſaid, what 
was done coù'd not be recall'd; but he would let 
him ſee how faithfully he would ſerve him upon this 
occaſion, that he doubted not but his Maſter would ſub- 
mit all his Pretenfions to him, and make him the 


Arbitrator, and Mediator of the Peace. This was ſuch 


a Sugar: plumb to Charles, that he receiv'd it with much 
Joy, and faid: it would be the moſt acceptable Service 
that could be done him. The French accordingly re- 
ſolv d ti accept of che King s Mediation, who thuggot- 

$3 OR | Out 
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out of the War, very little to his Honour : for as he had | 

engag d in it upon very unjuſt Grounds, and managed 
it all along with ill Conduct, and bad Succeſs; fo; he 
now got out of it in ſo and diſhonourable a manner, 
that he loſt with it his Credit both at home and a- 
broad; yet thoſe who knew him well, found he was 
ſo inſenfible, that he felt little of all this: He was 


d now at his belov'd Eaſe, upon the Prorogation of the 
: Parliament, which ſoon enſued, and he and his Court 
| | reverted to their ordinary Courſe of Luxury and Sloth. 
It's true, Arlington, who had dexterouſly brought all 
” this about, was ſo much loſt by it, that tho' he knew 
5 too much of the Secret to be ill uſed, yet he could ne- 
ver recover the Ground he had loſt; tho we muſt ſtill 
* remember he continued Lord Chamberlain of the 
N Houſhold to his dying day, and outliv'd this King. 
x The Tranſactions abroad, both in the Field and 
ny Cabinet, having for the preſent little or no relation to 
- our Defign, we ſhall leave untouch'd ; as we ſhall alſo 
| the Proceedings of the Commons againſt the wicked 
I Duke of Lauderdale, whom the King could be never 
"1 brought to part with. It was uſually {aid he was very 
- ſerviceable to him in ſome unſtated Amours of his, 
1 and that it was an uſual Saying in his mouth to him 
4 in his broad Scotch Dialect, Will your moſt Sacred Ma- 
4 jeſty be pleas'd to have a Hure (Whore) to Nees ? 
A | (Night.) But the Attempt that was made againſt the 


J | Lord Treaſurer Danby, which was in 1675, being not 0 
* commonly known, we ſhall inſert a few words con- 


5 cerning it; and the rathet, becauſe he was now the 
5 rime Favourite. He had begun to invert the uſual 
5 Methods of the Exchequer, for which many of the 
0. Commons were for Impeaching him, but the Majority 
- _ proving to be for him, the Charge came to nothing; 
W only thoſe who began it, form'd a Party againſt him, that 
of in concluſion grew to be too hard for him: It's ob- 
of ſervable, he purſued a different Method from thoſe 
by who were at the head of the Adminiſtration before 
. him. Their way was to take off the 2 and lead- 
70 ing Men, and to leave the Herd as a deſpiſed Compa- 
5 ny, who could do nothing, becauſe * had none to heæad 
them; but this Treaſurer reckon'd the major Number 
4 the ſurer Game: ſo he neglected the great Men, | 
„„ by he 
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be thought raiſed their Price too high, and reckon'd he 
ould gain ten ordinary Men cheaper than one of thoſe. 
This might have ſucceeded with Fm according to his 
"Wiſhes, if the Perſons who led the Party had been 
*Wife and Skilful Men; but he ſeem'd to have a jea- 
Auf of all ſuch, as if they might gain too much Cre- 
"Uit with the King: The chief Men made uſe of by 
bim were of ſo low a ſize, that they were batfled in a 
Manner in every Debate, ſo that many who were well 
"enough inclin'd to Vote in all Obedience, yet had ſa 
much Grace as to be aſham'd to be on the fide of the 
Vote, that was manifeſtly run down in the Debate. 
© Tn. the mean time, the King, tho he {till conceal'd his 
"Religion, yet could not conceal how much he was in- 


” Auchced by French and Popiſh Counſels ; inſomuch 
5 that a great many of the Court who had a value for 


the Proteſtant Religion, grew to be very uneaſy, and 
were glad to be out of the way at critical Times; nay, 
they would upon ſome Occations venture to Vote a- 
| Si the Court. Biſhop Burner gives a noted In- 
"Ranice of this in one Mr. Row who was Treaſurer 
to Queen Katherine. Here by the way, it may be 
irſt taken notice of, that this Gentleman was John 
Harvey of Tckworth in the County of Suffolk, Eſq; 
and that he was the eldeſt Brother of Sir Thomas Har- 
vey, Knight, who upon the other's Death without Ihe 
ſucceeded him in the Eſtate; and that this Sir Z Homag 
was the Father of John Harvey, now Earl of -Briſto!. 
Mr. Harvey was a Gentleman, whom the King lov'd 

' Perſonally; and yet upon ſome very important Occaſion, 
he Voted in the Houſe of Commons againſt what the 
King defired, for which the King was pleaſed to 
chide him ſeverely ; and thus acted in a manner quite 
contrary to the immortal King William, who 8 
complain d to, that Sir George Rook had Voted againſt. 
his Intereſt in the Houſe, and that he deſerv'd to be 
turn'd out of being Admiral, bravely anſwer'd, I baue 
770. Power over an Admiral in the Houfe of Commons. 
Now another 9 Queſtion falling in next Day, 
Mr. Harvey Voted as the King would have him, which 
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the King took notice of at Night, and ſaid, Tou æryre 
not againſt me to- gay? He aniwer'd,. No, Sir, I 905 
aint my Conſcience to-day. This was ſo. 25 
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deli verd, that the King ſeem'd pleas'd with it, and 
ir proyed, to be a ching . was much talk d of in 
che Times. Us LIFT FI 

ile things went thus in thy Houſe ot N 
there was a Bill brought into the Houſe of Lords by 
the Treaſurer Danby, called the "Tef-Bill, which 1 
che teſt and longeſt Debate that had been known 
in any Time ot Age, for it laſted ſixteen or ſeventeen. 
whole Days 5 the Houle fitting maby times till eight ar 
nine at Night, and Be till Midnight : The 
Treaſurer, f Le cr Fluch and ſumè of the Bi- 
ſhops were the ppinci for it. They urge 


it was neceſſary ſome Mechel ſhould be found out, 


diſerimi nate the good from the bad Subjects; that wo. 
be deeh re inyolved'in a long civil War, occaſioi 

et Sj. be ill Principles that ſome had entertain'd in a. 

Government; that it was fit to prevent the re- 

Io, ſuch Miſeties ; that the King had granted a ves, 
ill Indemnity and had religiouſly obſerv'd it but 

at there was 88 reaſon, while ſo much of the old 

ven ſtill remain d, to leave the Nation expos'd | 

to Men of ſuch Prineip les: Wr it was not fit tb 
make a Parliament Ne. ; that zer that was 
- Evil, than to run the aach of a Choice, e- 

ſpecially when Fears and Jealbuſies bad been blown i 
t'the Nation”; ;that all prudeht Methods were to be 
uſed to reſerve a good Conſtitution, and that no Man 

was to be preſo d to take the Teſt propo poſed: But as 
they who were unwilling to come into ſuch an Engage- 

ment, ought to have the modeſty to be comented with 


the Favour and Connivance of the Government; ſb if 


that did not teach them good Manners, it might 'be tie 


to uſe ſeverer Tools. 


ore the Plauſibility of all this, ; 7 
So eat made againf it. It ſeems the Duk gue” | 
Wk did not like it, but the King was ſo ſet on it, this : 
he did not declare bimſelf againſt it. All the Papilts | 
were generally againſt it, and the Lords, Hollis, Hali- 


N Jax, Shaft sbury and uckineham ;' ; even the two laſt 


ing now reputed” of the Country Party, as well as 
many others, 828 againſt it, and made moſt ſtrenuous - 
Oppoſitions 5. itz 3 they v oy of Ne __ ought * fi 
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be no Teſts beyond the Oath of Allegiance, upon the 
Elections to Parliament; that it being the grand Privi- 
lege of Engliſumen, that they were not to be tax d but 
by their ee it was therefore thought a 
diſinheriting Men of the main part of their Birthright, 
to do any thing that n them from their 
Votes in electing: That all Teſts in publick Aſſemblies 
were eſteem' d dangerous, and contrary to publick Li. 
berty ; for if a Parliament judged any Law inconve- 
nient for the good of the whole Community, it's rea- 
ſonable to A them ſtill free to alter it, and that 
no previous Limitations could bind up their Legiſla- 
titre. ! . 75 a 'Þ 
Tho this was a publick Debate, it was of that high 
Importance, that it will be very proper- to add ſome- 
what more concerning it: Much was ſaid to ſhew the 
Peace of the World was beſt ſecur'd by good Laws, 
and good Government, and that. Oaths or Teſts were 
no Security; that ſome ſcrupulous Perſons might be 
fetter'd by them, - but / the Bulk of the World would 
boldly take any Teſt, and as boldly break thro it; of 
which the late Times had given large Proofs: That the 
Matter of that Teſt; was doubtful, for tho the King's 
Perſon, and his Power, generally ſpeaking, were not to 
be diſtinguiſh'd, yet that was not univerſally true: a 
Lunatick, or an Infant King, were Exceptions; ſo was 
alſo a King in his Enemies hands, the ſame being the 
Caſe of Henry VI. for whoſe Power his own Party 
fought even againſt his Perſon. | Thus an Excep- 
tion was to be underſtood, otherwiſe the Pro fition, 
which affirm'd it was a traitorous Poſition to ſeparate 
them, was not true; nor could it be. reaſonable to bind 
Mien up againſt Alterations, every new Law being cer- 
tainly an Alteration: It was no eaſy thing to define 
how far the Power of making Alterations might reach, 
and where it might ſtop; that it were beſt to leave 
theſe things at large. Upon the whole Matter, as they 
were againſt any Parliamentary Teſts, ſo they were 
more particularly Ping this. . © 
There was indeed a nobler Stand made by very many 
worthy Peers, by Arguments and Proteſts in this 7 Kliſh 
Affair, than was ſcarcely ever known in Parliament: 
Shaftshury,. to do him juſtice, - diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
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more in this Seſſion, than he had ever done before; he 
poke a whole Hour. once, to ſhew the Inconvenience of 
condemning all Refiftance upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, which was a very nice and tender Point: he ſaid, 
it _— be proper to lay ſuch Ties on thoſe, who 
ſerved in the Militia, and in Corporations, becauſe there 
was ſtill a ſuperior Power in Parliament to declare the 
Extent of the Oath 5 but that might be of very dan- 
gerous Conſequence to lay it on a Parliament, for as 
much as there might be Caſes, tho ſo far out of View, 
that it was hard to ſuppoſe them, in which he believed 
no Man would ſay, it was not lawful to reſiſt: Suppoſe 
a King would make us a Province, and tributary to 
France, and ſubdue the Nation by a French Power, or 
to the Papal See, muſt we be bound in that caſe tame - 
ly to ſubmit? And upon this occafion' he ſaid many 
things, that cut to the Quick 3 yet tho his Words were 
narrowly watch'd, and that it was ſecretly reſolved to 
have ſent him to the Tower, if any thing had dropt 
from him, that had made him liable to ſuch a Cen- | 
ſure, he ſpoke as well with ſo much Boldneſs, and 
ſo much Caution, that tho he extremely provoked the 


| King and Court, yet no advantage could be taken a- 
| gainſt him: But all this, and a great deal more, would 
not have done againſt the Court-Majority, and the Bill 
would very probably have paſs'd in the Houſe of Com-- 
mons, had not an unlook'd- for Accident put an end to 
the Seſſion. 3 Tc | | 
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Dr. Shirley having brought an Appeal from Chancery 


into the Houſe of Lords, againſt Sir ob» Fagg, Mem- 


ber of Parliament for Steyning in Suſſex 3 the Commons 


look d upon it, and voted it as an Infringement of their 


Privileges, for the Lords to meddle with one of their 
Houſe, The Lords, on the other band, faid, they were 
bound to do juſtice: to all Perſons, and that no Privi- 
lege could lie againſt that 3 and — they never ſat 


but when the Commons ſat likewiſe, if a Privilege 
from that Houſe could ſtop their Proceedings, there 


muſt be a Failure in Juſtice; and fince no Privilege 
was ever pretended in a Writ of Error, it could not lie 


againſt an Appeal: ſo they reſolved to proceed in the | 


Cauſe. - The Commons upon this occaſion paſſed a Vote 


_ againſt any Lawyers pleading at the Lords: Bar in this 
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ceed; with whih they: comply de: but as they went 
from the Lords Har, they were by àn Order of the 
Houſe of Commons, ſent to the Tower; but they were; 
by another Order from the Lotds; ſer at liberty. All 
this was very uneaſy ta the King, who faw- it was a ſure 
Method to break a Seſſion of Parliament every time it 
was taken up, as it did this by a Prorogation: It's not 
clear t this day wliether the thing was laid on l | 
or that it . ek. by Agcident.; the Earl of Shafnſ- 
bury faid it was laid by himſelf, while others affrm d 
it happsn'd in courſe; tho it produced: preat EffeRts 3 
for the Court never had Strength enough afterwards. to 
renew this Debate of the Teſt in any ſubſequent Seſ- 
ſion. At the ſame time the King and bis Minions had 
ſecret Apprehenſions they might, by the Froſecuilon of 
the fame * lofe the nexr Seſſion, ſince a Proro- 
gation only diſcontinued Parliamentary, but not -Judi- 
ciary Proceedings; nay, their Fears carry d them ſo far, 
as that they might be forced to come to a Diſſolution 
of the preſent Parliament, to which the Court muſt be 
very averſe, after they had practiſed fo lang upon the 
Members, and knew them all ſo well. The ; jury 
which broke the former Seffion,, was brought up again 
"In the next; while the Court d de e Strength 
to keep it off, till they ſaw what nüght be expected 
from the Commons: but upon the. Mifcarriage of the 
grand Vote about the Supply, the Lords went upon the 
Tetition, and being vigoroufly oppoſed by the Com- 
2 8 before, nothing but a Prorògation could be 
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In the mean time, the French, being much bent up- 
on procuring a Peace, and ſeeing ho much the Parlia- 
ment was {et on engaging the King in the Alliance, 
they prevailed on bis pliable Mind to diſcontinue a 
Seſſion of Parliament in 1676; for which unJbubtedly 
he had found Sums df, Money ſent him, tho Darby, 
the Treaſurer, was now becoſhe hn Enemy. As to the 
Matter of the Money, it was certainly: mhnkged with an 
uncommon Segreqy; ſdme witch/d tlie Riſe and Fall 
of che Exchange, by which Per ſoub skilled in thofe Af- 
Na irs can judge when. any couſſdera ble 8um paſſes from! 
kde is abodker, vicher by Bitts, e inSpecic 3 
r E N 5 3 1 dut 
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but nothing could ever be found out, to make them con- 
clude it was done. The Lord Ambaſſador Montague at- 
tempted often to get into that Secret, but to no purpole,' 
and went ſo far as to tell the King often, if he would 
ttuſt him, he would make better Bargains for him than 
others had; but the King was ſa reſerved, that be 
would never give him a word of anſwer upon that head. 
He and others were of NK Sums were 
tranſmitted over, were only to the Dutcheſs of Poriſ 
mouth, or to the King's Privy Purſe, and that the ſole 
Management of that tender Affair was in the hands. 
of the French Ambaſſador ; the King perhaps being un- 
willing any of his own Subjects ſed + entruſted 
with 10 important and ſo dangerous a Secret, which, if 
once divulged, muſt have ſet the Nation in. a flame, 
and be attended with Conſequences that could not eaſily 
be provided againſt, or diverted, oh: ap 
I pe Treafurer Dauſy was all this while promotin 
High-Churchmen, $ng tyrping every body out of their 
Places that did not entirely depend upon him; he aſ- 
ſur'd the King, he could bring over the whole Cavalier- 
Party to him again, whoſe Corruption and Poverty was 
indeed ſuch at that time, that had it not been for the 
French and Popiſh Counſels, which were ſo viſihle in 
the whole Courſe of our Affairs, he had very probably 
* them, to have raiſed the King's Power, and to 
ave extirpated the Diſſenters, and to have brought 
things very near to the State they were in, in the Reign 
of King arles I. before the War: which would have - 
been a more dangerous Crifis, than any good Engly/h- 


mau could have wiſh'd to ſee. "© 5 
Having now mention'd the Prevalency of . Popiſh 
Counſels, you may well imagine the People of thar 
Religion were not all this while idle; they try'd all 
their Strength underhand with the King to get this Par- 
liament diflolved, and Coleman drew a Declaration for 
juftifying of it. Their hidden Defign was to divide the 
King and his People, they reckoning a new Parliament 
would not be fo eaſy to him as this was; far how angry 
ſoever they appear d ſometimes againſt one another,. 
yet they ſaw that a ſevere Act againſt Popery, or lome 
Steps againſt France, would diſpoſe them to forget all 
former Animoſities, and to give Money; and as the 
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Pro 
the King both ſacrifice Popery, and forſake France; and 


therefore they uſed all poſſible Methods to engage him 
to a more entire Dependance upon that Kingdom, and 


to a Diſtruſt of his own People: wherefore they labour'd 
for a general Peace in all Courts where they. had any 


Intereſt, and the Obſtinacy of the Prince of Orange was 


the common Subject of their Complaints. Coleman 


was ſo ſanguine in all his Diſpatches, and ſo full of 
. Afſurances, that if a Peace could be brought about, ſo 


as the French King was at liberty to aſſiſt them with 
his Purſe, and his Force, that they were never in ſuch 


Hopes of ſucceeding in the great Deſign, of rooting out 
the peſtilent Hereſy, that had ſo long over-run theſe 


- 


Northern Kingdoms, as now. 1 
About this time Howarg, of the Norfolk Family, was 
promoted to be a Cardinal by Altieri's means; which 
making, as it were, a decent way for the King, and the 
Duke his Brother, to ſend Compliments to Rome; it 
open'd an underhand Negotiation with that Court; the 


anagement of which was entruſted with the Inter- 


nuncio at Bruſſels. Money was what our profuſe King 
was always for, ſo it was propoſed that a Sum ſhould be 


grey Mitn, upon condition that in return of that, ſome 
ſuitable Favours could be obtain'd for thoſe of their 


Religion: The Duke of York ſent Coleman over to 


Bruſſels, to treat about it; none, it ſeems, being in the 
| Secret but the Lord Arundel, yet, as he e e it, 
the King himſelf knew of it. When he arrived there, 
he found the Sum offer d was ſo inconſidera ble; and the 
Conditions demanded ſo high, that no Progreſs was 
made in this Negotiation: however, Coleman took care 


of himſelf; all his Letters were full of their being able 
to do nothing for want of Money, and he made the 
French Ambaſſador believe he could do his Maſter ſig⸗ 


nal Service, if he was well ſupply d: he got once 2500 
Guineas from him, to gain ble Maſter ſome Friends; 


but inſtead of that, he apply'd it all to furniſh his own 


Expence. Thus the wiſeſt Men are ſometimes trick'd 
out of their Money. fe e | 
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King always wanted that, and loved his Eaſe, ſo the 
pect of it was ever in his View: they had ſecret. 
Apprehenfions, this, one time or another, might make 
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The Earl of Eſſex being about this time Lord-Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, his Government proved to be the 

moſt acceptable of any that had ever been known 
in that Kingdom; the au of which was then in 
the hands of the Earl of Ranelagh, who was one of the 
ableſt Men that Iſland bred, capable of all Affairs, e- 
'ven in the midſt of a looſe Run of -Pleaſure, and much 
Riot. This Lord had undertaken to furniſh the King 
with Money for the building of Mindſor- Caſilèe out of 
the Revenue of Treland, and it was thought the 
Dutcheſs of Port ſmnouth had a large annual Penſion out 
of his Office. Now the Payments in that Kingdom by 
| this means being not regularly made, the Earl of Eſſex 
complain'd of it; the King would not own how much 

he had from the Earl of Ranelagh, but he preſſed Ef- 


ſex to paſs his Accounts: he wiſely anſwer d, he could 


not paſs them as Accounts, but if the King would for- 

give Ranelagh, he would paſs a Diſcharge, but not an 

ill Account. The King was neither Pee with this, 

nor with his ExaQneſs in his Adminiſtration, which he 

ſaw very well did but reproach his own too much; ſo 
he reſolved to put the Duke of Ormond in again. The 

Earl of Eſſex upon this occaſion told a Friend, he knew 

the King often took Money into his Privy-Purſe, to de- 

fraud the Exchequer; for he look'd upon what was 
carry'd thither, not ſo much his own, as his Privy-Purſe 

was. How mean ſoever this was in him, that which 
follows was the moſt abominable Management any 

Man could be guilty of, and ſo beneath the Dignity of 

a King, that if it were not well atteſted, it ought not 
to be related 3 but we have the Authority of Secretary 

Coventry for it, who declared there was once a Planta- 

tion-Cauſe before the Council-Board, and finding the 

King eſpouſed the worſt fide, he was troubled at it, and 

thereupon going to him, and telling him ſecretly, that 

it was a vile Cauſe he was ſupporting, he ſhameleſly 
anſwer'd him, he had got 3 oney for doing it. 

. The Parliament meeting in 2677, it's to be obſerved 
that oy had been prorogued about a Year and ſome 
Months by two different Prorogations 3 one of theſe 

was for more than a Year, ſo that ſome Lords making 

a Queſtion whether it was diſſolved, the Duke of Buc- 

kingham, with the Earls of Salisbury and * 
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and the Lord Wharton, were ſent to the Tower for it, 
and order'd to continue Priſoners during the Pleaſure of 
the Houſe, or the King's Pleaſure, Salisbury was the 
firſt call'd on, for Buckingham went out of the Houſe; 
he defir'd he might have his Servants to wait on him, 
and the firſt he named was his Cook, which was highly 
reſented by the King, as carrying in it an Infinuation of 
the worſt fort: Shafishury made the ſame Demand, 
but N harton did not; Buckingham came in next day, 
and was ſent after them. As for the other Circum- 
ances of this Affair, our Hiſtorians are fo full of it, 
that we paſs it over. OY 

However, to preſerve a Thred of Hiſtory, the De- 
bate about the Diſſolution had the Effect that was fore- 
ſeen in the Houſe of Commons; they at firſt voted fix 
hundred thouſand Pounds for the building thirty Men 
of War, but a Clauſe was, put into the Bill by the 
. Fee that the Money ſhould be accounted for 
to the Commons, in hopes that the Lords would alter 
that Clauſe, and make it accountable to both Houſes, 
which was done by the Lords, and Conferences were 
held upon it. Now the Commons adhering to their 
Clauſe, the Bill was in great danger of being leſt, when 
the King prevailed with the Lords to recede; they 
likewiſe continued an additional Exciſe for three Years 
longer, that was near determining. Thus were they fo 
compliant in RO that the King had not had for 
many Years To hopeful a Seſſion; but all was changed 
on a ſudden. „ on 

Now the French King carrying all before him by his 
Arms in Flanders, the Parliament preſſed the King by 
repeated Addreſſes to fall into the Intereft of Europe, 
as well as his own, againſt France; which made the 
King very uneaſy... and it's ſo well known what angry 

Mefſages he ſent 55 that they need not 
be repeated, and he diſmiſs'd them at laſt with a check- 
ing Speech, that did him no good. Indeed, the whole 
Natien thought it 1 ineſs, to ſee a Seſſion, 

bn, 


that Shaftsbury's Wilfulnefs had, as it were, driven into 
the Court, end with doing . fo little Miſchief, far con- 
trary to all Men's Expectations. When the Seſſion was 
over, the Treaſurer, who:ſaw his Ruin was inevitable, 
if he could not bring the King off from a French 1 
5 | teren, 
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tereſt, - ſet himſelf royndly about it; and preſ- 
fing the King mach to follow the Advice of his Par- 
liament, how Rrangely Riff did this Prince appear, 
who was often ſo flexible in other things, in this Matter t 
and he ſtood much upon this Particular, That having 


once engaged with France in the War, he could net 
in Honour turn againſt France *till it was at an end. 


This was ſuch a refining in a Point of Honour, which 


much, that all Men believ'd there was fomewhat elſe 
at the bottom, tho they could not penetrate into it. 


Lady Mary, the Duke's eldeſt Daughter, gave the 
whole Nation general Satisfaction, ſo that a new Seſ- 


ſion of Parliament was call'd in the Beginning of the 
| Year 1678, in which the Court ask d Money both for 
t the Kingdom in 


an Army and a Fleet, in order to 3 
2 Poſture to bring things to 2 Balance among our 
Neighbours. It Was, with ſome difficulty, carry'd 
for a Land Army; and every thing now look'd like a 
real War with France, while the King, by his Mini- 
ſter, the Duke of Lauderdale, govern'd ſo arbitrarily 
in Scotland, that it had a very ill Influence on the Minds 


of the Eugliſh People; chiefly on the Houſe of Com- 


mons then fitting; who, thereupon, made a. new Ad- 
dreſs. to the King againſt him: This was follow'd by 
another of a higher Strain, repreſenting the ill Effects 
of his not bearkning to their Addreſs the former 
Year, with relation to foreign Affairs, and defiring him 
to change his Miniftry, and to diſmiſs all thoſe who 


that King had not, on all Occafiuns, conſider d ſo 


had adviſed the Prorogation at that time, and his de- 


laying ſo long to affift the Allies. This indeed waz 
carry'd but by a fmall Majority, and therefore Danby 


muſtering up all his Creatures, even to the Aged, the 


Majority lay the other way; ſo that Parliament, by 
ſhort. Adjournments, was kept fitting till Mid ſummer. 
The Treaſurer once thinking he had a clear Majority, 


got the King to ſend a M. to the Commons, de- 


bring an additidnal Revenue of three hundred theuſand 
Pounds a Year for Life, which, contraty to the King's 
and his Expectations, put the Houſe ubl in an Uproer. 
| It was ſai, here was no- Money derarided for a War, 
nl, but for the Increaſe of the Revenue, which would = | 
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niſh the Court ſo well, that there would be no more need 


of Parliaments. 'The Court Party, undoubtedly, thought 
ſuch a Settlement as this would render them uſeleſs, 
ſo upon one Debate, it was rejected upon a Diviſion, 
which touch'd the King to the Quick. This indeed 


was the laſt Nibble, in a Parliamentary-Way, towards 


ſetting up Arbitrary Power; and it is ſomewhat 
amazing, that ſuch a Parliament would ever give way 
to become Felo de ſe. Danby was much cenſured for 


this raſh Attempt, which expos'd, but too barefacedly, 


the Deſigns of the Court to the World; and when it 


came afterwards to be known, that he had, at the ſame 


time, ordered Montague to treat with France about a 
Peace, in caſe that Crown would en age to Pay annu- 
ally three hundred thouſand Pounds for three Years, it 
came to be generally believ'd, that the Arbitrary Pro- 
ject, was to keep up and model the Army lately raiſed, 
reckoning there would be Money enough to pay them, 
till the Nation ſhould be brought under à military Go- 
vernment. This Opinion prevailed. ſo much, and not 
without Reaſon, that Dauby became the moſt hated 
Miniſter that had ever been about the King; every 
body ſeeming to be fully convinced of the Secret of 
that high Favour he had been ſo long in, and the black 
Deſigns that he was contriving. Expreſſes daily paſs'd 
now between us and France, and the State of foreign 
Affairs vary'd every Poſt ; ſo that it was viſible we were 


in a ſecret Negotiation, of which the Reader may find 


ſo particular an Account in Temple's Memoirs, that he 

may have recourſe to em when he pleaſes. N 

One thing happen'd at this time, that is ſo much out 
of the way, and ſo uncommon, as not to be omitted: 
Montague, our Ambaſſador in France, who was 4 
Man of Pleaſure, was in an Intrigue with the Dutcheſs 
of Cleveland, the King's quite Caſt-off, then at Paris; 


now the King order d the Ambaſſador to find out an 
Aſtrologer there, of whom it was no wonder he had 


entertain d a great Opinion, for he had, long before his 
Reſtoration, foretold he ſhould enter London on the 
29th of May 16600. The Man being ſtill alive, Monta- 
gue found him out, and ſaw he was capable of being 


corrupted; ſo he cunningly reſolv'd to tranſmit ſuch 
Hints to the King, as ſhould ſerve his own Ends: and h 
18 . 5 was 
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was ſo bewitch'd with the Dutcheſs, that he could not 
but entruſt her with the Secret ; but ſhe growing jea- 
lous of a new Amour, took all the Method; ſhe could 
think of to ruin him, reſerving this of the Aſtrologer 
for her laſt Shift, and ſhe compaſs'd her Ends by it; 
for Montague was entirely loſt upon it with the King, 
and came home without being recall'd. $4] 
We ſhall but juſt mention the Peace of Nimeguen, 
and the French refuſing to evacuate the Places that 
were to be given up by them, till the Swede was re- 
ſtored to all his Dominions; upon which, our King talk d 
ſo high, as if he would really engage a- new in the War: 
but the Compliance of France, and a general Peace 
quiekly following, there was no more occaſion for our 
Troops beyond Sea. The French were ſo * | 
five of them, that Rewigny, afterwards Earl of Galla- 
day, was ſent to England: to negotiate Matters, the 
main of which, was the Disbanding the Army: and 
the force of Money was ſo ſtrong, that he had orders 
to offer fix Millions of their Money, in caſe it were done 
in A 5 nay, be inſiſted on fixing the very day of 
Disbanding, which being not done, our King loſt the 
Money, and France ſaved it. Here it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Troops from the Netherlands were 
brought over to England, and kept up, under pretence 
that there was not Money to pay them off; thus all 
People look d on the next Seſſion of Parliament as 
very Critical. The Party againſt the Court ſeem'd to 
give all over for loſt; they believed the Treaſurer, 
who had ſo often brought his Party to be very near the 
Majority, would now fix Matters fo well, as to be ſure 
to carry the Seſſion. Many indeed ſo deſpair'd of be- 
ing in a Condition to balance his Numbers, that they 
pufillanimouſly reſolv'd to come up no more, and 
reckon'd all Oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and only 
ſerve to expoſe them to the Fury of the Court: but 
an unlook'd for Accident, which was the breaking out 
of the Popiſh-Plot, chang'd all their Meaſures, and 
brought on the Disbanding of that ſo much fear'd Ar- 
my, for which the Parliament afterwards gave Money, + 
| which they order'd to be paid into the Chamber of Lon- 
don, ſo little would they truſt the King, and his inſa- 
tiable Courtiers ; and the Commons appointed a Com- 
| | mittee 
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mitree of their own for that purpoſe, which fat ig 
Guildhall, - of which Colonel Sirch was Chairman 
who, upon the appearance of the Troops, ſaid, Gen- 
tlamen, you are di sbanded by King aud Parliament. 
The Hiſtory of the Popiſh Plot would make a Vo- 
lume of it Tell ; and there fore I ſhall touch no more 
upon it, than to keep a little Connection of Affairs 5 
unleſs ſomething very particular and uncommon ſhall 
occur to me. One Dr. Tongue, was the firſt Broa cher 
— ihe ſuppoſed. Conſpiracy, which ſome at firſt 
laid before the next Seſſion of Parliament, and thereby 
diſpoſe 'em to keep 5 « ſtanding Force, the Troops 
being not yet disbanded; ſince the Papiſts were Plor- 
ting againſt the King's Life, which would put an end 
to all Jealouſies of him; while others, conſidering the 
Suſpicions all Men had of the Duke of York's Religi- 


on, believ'd every Diſcovery af that ſort would raife a 


2 Flame, which the Court would not be able to ma- 
nage. Next day, Oates came in with his Diſcovery, 
and Culemas s Pa pers being thereupon ſeiz d, confirm'd 
moſt. Men in a Belief, chat there was a dangerous Con- 
ſpiraey on foot; and you may be ſure, that the Murder 


forward to take Depofitions in this Affair, did not leflen 
their Belief of it; no more than two Letters found a- 
mong che Papers of the Jeſuits, and many other 
things, cho it Mock d many, that the Queen ſhould: 
be accuſed of being alſo mxhe Pee! 3550 He 


As for the Tryals of Staley and Coleman, together 


with their Denial of any Knowledge of a Confpiracy, 
We paſs em over 5 and as we are writing 


Hiſtory of this King, it's fit we ſhould inſpect, us far 


aàãs we can, into his Thoughtsof this whole Matter. He 


vas poſſeſſed with a Belief, that the greateſt part of 


the Evidence was a Contrivance; he ſuſpected ſome 


bad ſet Oates on, and inſtructed him, and he once nam 'd 


Shaftsbury : But this indeed was not likely, for 


Oates in his firſt Story had cover'd the Duke and the 
0 Miniſters ſo much, that it ſeemꝭ d clear from thence, 
Shaftsbury, who hated em much more than he did 


Popery, had no hand imit; he was ſo mach appre- 
henſive of a Rebellion, that he ſeem'd not ill pleaſed 


that 


as a Deſign of the Freaſurer's, to be 
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that the Party ſhould flatter themſelves with that Ima- 
gination; hoping that would keep 'etn quiet in a de- 

ndance 9. himſelf. He ſeem'd to be concern d, 
that Oates ſhould accuſe the Queen, ſa he 


| ſhe was a weak Woman, and had ſome . 5' of 


Humours, but was not capable of a wicked thing. 

' Danby, now accuſed of High-Treaſon in Farlia⸗ 
ment by Montague, having procured a Prorogation, 
yet ſaw the King's Affairs, and State of the Nation, re- 
quir d a ſpeedy Seflion 3 he ſcarcely ſaw any glimme- 
rings of Hopes to recover, his Credit with that Par- 


| lament, in which ſo great a Majority was already ſo 
deeply engaged: 'The next thing therefore be entred - 


upon, was a Treaty with ſome of the Country Par 

for a new Parliament; and he undertook, that the 
Duke, now grown very obnoxious, ſhould. be ſent out 
of the way againſt the time of their Meeting. The 


Perſons ſpoke to, were the Lord Hollis, Littleton, 


Boſtawen, and Hambden, who were all ſo appreben- 


five of the continuance of that Parliament, and that ano- 


ther Set of Miniſters. might be able to manage them, 
according to the Pleaſure of the Court; that they 
undertook to ſave him, if he could bring things a- 
hout: but it was to be underſtood at the ſame time, 


that be muſt quit his Poſt, and withdraw from all Pub- 


lick Aﬀairs, upon which they promiſed their Endea- 
vours to carry off his Impeachment with a mild Cen- 
ſure. What the King's preſent Sentiments of this 
Affair was, does not appear; but his Brother was for a 
Diffolution upon other Grounds. He was of opinion, 


the Houſe of Commons had engaged with ſo much 


Heat in the Buſineſs of the Plot, that they could ne- 
ver be made more tractable in the Point of Religion,; 
he thought, tho' wrongly, a new Parliament would act 
in a milder Strain, and not fly ſo high, or that they 
would give no Money, and ſo the King and the 

would break: for he dreaded nothing ſo much as the 
Bargains that were made with the preſent Parliament, 
in which Popery was always to be the Sacrifice : Theſe 
were the-Ground-works, upon which the Diſſolution of 
R 2 Parliament was reſolv'd upon; tho nei- 
ther of theſe bad the propoſed Effect; for the Nati- 
on now was become of another Temper, and ſaw 


1 things 
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things with a clearer view than it had done for ſome. D 
Tears before. | | *, | th 
The Plot was ſtill upon the Anvil; Father Ireland, li 
and others were tryed, condemn'd, and executed - if 
for it, denying the Accuſation to the laſt ;' To did Greer, * 
Berry, and Hill, for the Murder of Sir Eumundbuny t 
Godſrey; which ſhocked many People, and yet the i| 


Diſcovery of ſome Practices upon the Witneſſes, who D 
had weakned their own Credit, gave a ſtrengthning to n 
the Belief of the Conſpiracy: So that upon the t] 
whole Matter, and the After-Tryals of Langhorn and 0 
the Jeſuits, who all at their Deaths perſiſted in their 1 
Innocence, put Men of Thought and Conſcience into 4 
great ſuſpence and uneafineſs. a | q 
— Having touched upon this matter, it will come in ; 

properly enough in this place, to give the Sentiments t 

of a great Hiſtorian, and one that had particular oc- 1 
caſions to be well inſtructed therein, and to leave the ' 
whole to the Cenſure of the Reader. He ſays, there b 
was Matter enough to work upon the Fears and Oe t 
henfions of the Nation 3 neither was it to be wondred | 
at, if Parliaments were hot, and Juries eaſy, in this 
Proſecution.  'The -vifible Evidences that appear d, 
made all People conclude there was great Plotting a- 

mong them; and it was generally believ'd, that the 

bulk of what was ſworn by the Witneſſes was true, 
tho* they had by all appearance dreſſed it up with in- 

eredible Circumſtances. What the Men of Learning 

knew concerning the Principles of the Sufferers, who 

were generally, nay, all Papiſts, except one, both 

of Depoſing * * and of the Lawfulneſs of Mur- 

dering them, when ſo Depoſed ; made them eafily 
conclude, that fince they ſaw the Duke of . 707k was 

ſo entirely theirs, and that there was ſo little depen- 
dance upon the King, they might well imagine the 
_ Conjuncture was not to be pretermitted : and 

nce the Duke's eldeft Daughter was already out of 

their power, they might make the more haſte to ſet 
the Duke upon the Throne. The Tempers, as well 

as the Morals of the Jeſuits, made .it reaſonable to 
believe, that they were a Set of Men who were not 
apt to forego ſuch Advantages, nor to flick at any ſort 
of Falſhood in order to their own Defence: The 
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Doctrine of Probability, befides many other Maxims 
that are current imongſt chat Order, made many give 
little credit to their Witneffes, or to their moſt fole mn 
0 Denials, even at their Executions Many things 
| were brought to ſhew, that by the caſuiftical Divini- 
ty taught amongſt them, and publiſh'd by them ta 
the Wortd, there was no practice ſo bad, but that the 
Doctrine of Probability, or of ordering the Intention, 
J it ; yet on the other hand, many thou ht, | 
that what oRtiines ſberer Men might by 4 Subtil 
of Speculation be carry'd' to, the near Approaches of 
Death, with the Seriouſneſs that appear d in their 
Deportment, muſt needs work ſo much on the Probity 
and Candour, which ſeem'd to be rooted in human 
Nature, that even immoral Opinions maintain 'd in 
the way of Argument, could not then reflſt it; be- 
fides which, they were not all Jeſuits who died and a+. 
vow'd their Innocence: Several of our Engliſ Di- 
vines went far into this Charge, againſt all regard ta 
their dying Speeches; of which ſome others com- 
plain'd, as indecent and inhuman. | 4 
We are come now to the beginning of the Year 
1679, when a new Parliament waz Elected, and the. 
Choice went almoſt every where againſt the Court. 
Danby, before he went out of the Treaſury having fea- 
ther d his own Neſt, upon ſome flight Pretences, leſt 
it empty enough; having firſt perſuaded the King to 
ſend his Brother beyond Sea, who at parting ſhed ma- 
ny Tears, tho* the King did none. He went firſt to 
ollang, then to Bruſſels, where he was ſlightly re- 
ceiv'd : The ſending the Duke away, was much mag- 
_ nify'd by the Chancellor at the opening of the new 
Parliament 3 as if it would remove all Jealouſies. 
The Proceedings againſt the Earl of Danby in this. 
new Parliament, being no Secret, we are to obſerve, 
the Treaſury was now put into Commiſſion, | at the 
Head of which. the Earl of Eſſex was ſet  Sunder- 
land was made Secretary of State, and theſe two, to- 
_ ' gether with the Duke of Monmouth, ſecretly preſed 
the King to change his Counſels, to turn to another 
Method of Government, and to take the Men of the. 
greateſt Credit into his Confidence: The King proy'd- 
eaſy in the bringing in of Shaftsbury 3 for he thought 
Vor. II. | 1 , hne 
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he was only angry in Revenge, . becauſe he was not 
imploy'd ; but he had ſo ill an Opinion then of the 
Lord Halifax, that the Duke of Monmouth own'd 
he bad as much difficulty in overcoming that, as ever in 
any thing that he ſtudy'd to bring the King to: The 
King at laſt was prevail'd upon to diſmiſs the whole 
Council, all of em, almoſt to a Man, Danby's 
Creatures; and the Principal Men of both Houſes were 
brought into it. This mighty Change was managed 
with ſo much Secrecy; that it was not fo much as ſuſ- 
pected, till the day before it was accompliſh'd. 
Here indeed was a mighty Change effected, owing 
as well to the Advice of Wiſe Men, as to the 
King's being weary of the Vexation he had long la- 
bour'd under, and to his deſire to be ſet at Eaſe: 
This was the beſt Opportunity the Nation had, fince 
the Reſtoration, to ſet things to rights. The King at this 
time, would have done any thing to get an End put to 
the Plot, and the high Ferment that now over-ſpread the 
the whole Nation. So that if the Houfe of Commons 
would have let the Matter of Danby's Pardon fall, 
and have accepted of Limitations on his Brother's Suc- 
ceſſion, inſtead of Excluding bim out-right, he was 
willing to have yielded in every thing. He put like- 
wiſe the Ordnance and Admiralty into Commiſſion, 
out of all which his Brother's Creatures were ſo totally 
Fog that they gave both him, and themſelves 
or loſt. + | 


k 


But alas ! there were hidden Springs that ſpoiled al! 


this; and theſe were, the Hatred Montague bore to 
the Earl of Danby ; and that of the Earl of Shafts- 
Bury to the Duke of York. Further, there were many 
Perſons in the Houſe of Commons, who ſeeing them- 

ſelves forgot, or overlook'd, while others were pre- 
fer'd, reſolved to make themſelves appear conſidera- 
ble: They infuſed into a great many, a Jealouſy of alt 
that was doing; they inflouated, the King was {till 
the ſame; that no Change appear'd in him, and that 
the Whole was only Artifice, ro allay the Heat of the 


Nation, to gain ſo many over. to his Intereſt, ' and ſo _ 


to draw Money from his People ; and fo the Commons - 
reſolved to give no Money, till all other things were 


ſettled' to their Minds; and nothing woul n 


— 
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leſs than the total Excluſion of the Duke of York from 
the Crown, and the Proſecution of the Earl of Dauby 
with the utmoſt Severity. The Debates about the Ex- 
cluſion, were as learn'd on both fides, as any thing that 
had appear d in Parliament a long time; and a Man of 
but a moderate ſhare of Reading and Experience, 
muſt have fluctuated between the Arguments, and not 
been able to chuſe his fide, without he was ejudiced 
before-hand, either to the one, or the other Ade 
We ſhall but juſt mention the Suppreſſion of the 
Dot hævel. Bridge Rebellion in Scotland, by the Duke c 
Monmouth, and the King's being taken ill at Windſof 
this Summer of an Intermitting Fever; wherein 
ſome Danger being apprehended, the Duke on that 
Occaſion N poſt over from Flanders of himſelf, 
as our Hiſtorians relate, but the King order'd him to 
be ſent for, tho? very Secretly ; for it was communica- 
ted to none, but to the Earls, Sunderland, Eſſex, and Ha- 
lifax : but he was not willing to return again, with- 
out the Duke of Monmouth was likewiſe ſent abroad, 
which his Friends adviſed him to agree to, ſeeing he 
might depend upon it, that as ſoon as the Parliament 
met, the King would be addreſs'd to bring him back, 
and the preſent Treatment of lofing his Commilions: 
and being ſent away, would raiſe his Intereſt in the 
A 3 5 
| About the ſame time there was a Party that hegul 
( to be formed for the Duke of Tork, who were endea- 
.vouring to blow up Matters into a Flame every where, 
and endeavour'd to poſſeſs the King, and his Miniſters 
with ill-grounded Fears. It's a very odd Story, and yet 
well atteſted, That the King going once ro London on 
ſome Treaſury-Afair, the Day before the Common- 
Hall was to meet in the City; the Spies, who were 
employ'd to bring him News from all Corners, aſſur d 
him it was reſolved next Day to make uſe of the Noiſe 
of that Meeting, and to ſeize the Tower, and to do all 
ſuch things as could be manag'd by a Popular, or Tu- 
multuary Fury: He had the Advertiſement from ſo 
many Hands, that he was inclin'd to believe there 
"was. ſomething in the Matter: Some preſſed him 
to ſend Soldiers into the Tower, and ſome parts of 
- the City: However he bn not take the Alarm ſo 
Dont. f = "28 hot, 


— 


* __ * YEP 5 
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out, which the Duke of Tork mi 
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hot, only he ſent to the Lieutenant of the Tower to be 
op his Guard, and he order d ſome Companies to be 
| awn 


vn up in Covent Garden, and in Lincoln i. Iun- Fieldi; 
and he bad two hundred Men ready, and Barges pre- 
1 to carry them to the Tower, if there ſhould 
ive been the leaſt appearance of a Tumult: but he 
Would not yet ſeem to be too apprehenfive of any Diſ- 
5 185 leſt perhaps it 1 7 have really produc'd one. 
al the irightful 


ut after rories that were induftriouſly 


_ carry'd to him, the next day paſs'd over very calmly, 


either was there any appearance of the leaſt Circum- 


Hances of any other Deſign, beſides the Buſineſs the 


Common-Hall was ſummon'd to meet about. He of- 
ten reflected en this Matter, that ſuch mercenary Spies 
were very officious, that they might in ſome meaſure 
deſerve their Pay, and ſhaped their Stories to the Tem- 
pers of thoſe whom they ſerv'd, _ | 
There was a pretended 8 now ready to break 

it be made to be- 


lieve, would carry off the Plot from the Papiſts, and 
throw it on the Contrary Party : One Danger field, 2 
Profligate Fellow, was the, Forger of it, together with 
one. Mrs. Cellier, a Popiſh Midwife, who had a great 
ſhare of Wit, and was abandon'd to Lewdneſs, with 
whom he had an ill Intrigue: ſhe got him aut of Jail, 


| brought him to the Counteſs of Powers, and having 


laid their Scheme, he made it his Buſineſs. to mix 


with the hotteſt Men of the Town, and to engage 


2 ſwear with himſelf, that they had been ihvi- 
to aceept of Commiſſions, and that a new Form of 

overnment was to be ſet up, and the King and Royal 
Family difcarded. He firſt told his Stery to the Duke, 


and then to the King, was well uſed, and had a weekly 
Allowance 3, fo that a Whiſper ran about the Town, 


c ſomethin | extraotdinar: would quick] appear: 
and he havi 4 ſome Correſ DO . 4 Colonel 
Manſel, who had been for ſome time Gentleman of 
the Horſe to the Earl of Er, when Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he form'd a bundle of ſeditious, but ill- 


contriv'd Letters, and having laid them in a dark 


orner of his Room, Searchers were ſent from the 
2uſtom- Houſe, under pretence of looking for ſome 


prohibited Goode, but as it was laid, they ſoon found 
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the Bundle. Upon this, great Noiſe was made of a 
Diſcovery, but when things came to be examin'd, the 
Forgery was ſmelt out, and upon ſearch, a Paper of 
Dargerfield's was found, which contain'd the Scheme 
of the whole Fiction; and becauſe it was hid in a 
Meal-Tub, they call'd it the Meal-Tub Plot. This 
brought much Diſgrace upon the Popiſh Party, and the 
King ſuffer'd much by the Countenance he bad given 
We ſhall only juſt mention the Uneafineſs of ſome of 
the Miniſters at this time ; the Diſgrace of the Duke 
Monmouth ; the great Difcontents there were on all 
Sides, the King being now wholly in the Duke's Inte- 
reſt ; and the tumultuous Elections of the $heriffs of 
Londen; but come to the Winter of the Year 3680, 
when the King reſoly'd to hold a Seffion of Parliament, 
ſo that the Duke was ſent into Scotland. The Refo- 
lution of the Court was to oppoſe the-Exclufion, bu 
to agree to any Limitations whatſoever, that ſhoul 
leave the Title of King to the Duke, tho* it ſhould be 
lietle more than a meer Title. Indeed the moſt ſpeci- 
ous and ſecret Handle for recommending the Wechtl 
tions was this, the Duke declar'd openly againſt them 3 
ſo if the King ſhould have agreed to them, it muſt ne- 
ceffarily have occaſion d a Breach between the Brp- 
thers ; and it ſeem'd very defirdble to have them once 
fall out, ſince as ſoon as that was compaſſed, the 
King would, of his own Accord, and for his Security, 
be mov'd to promote the Excluſion: but the Heat ad 
revengeful Tempers of ſome Men fpoil'd all 
Nothing would ſerve the Commons but the Exclu- 
Hon-Bill, and ſome of the leading Men ſo much re- 
1y's on the Dutcheſs of Poripnoim hs Intereſt, who 
had openly declar'd herſelf for them, that there was 
Jo much Care taken when one moy'd for an Addreſs to 
ſend her away, he could not be heard, tho? ſuch a Motion, 
at another time, would have been better entertain d: 
chere is in reality no poſſibility of accounting for her Be- 
haviour in this critical Affair, and the Duke's Conduct 
towards her afterwards, look d more like an Acknowledp- 
ment than 2 Reſentment. Many refin'd upon it, ai 
thought ſhe was ſet on as a Decoy to keep the Party up to 
n Excluſi on, that they 9 give no Ear to the Limita- 
> 3 | > 


tions 3 
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tions; that the Duke was aſſur'd the King would not 
grant the one, and ſo ſhe was artfully manag'd to keep 
them from the other, to which the King would bave 

conſented, and of which the Duke was moſt afraid: 
but others with more Reaſon thought this to be too fine, 
and that ſhe was heartily for the Excluſion ; and it was 
believ'd, that Montague laid the Bait before her. The 
ſubtle Propoſal was, if The could bring the King to con- 
ſent to the Excluſion, and to ſome other popular Things, 
the Parliament would proceed next to prepare a Bill 
for ſecuring the King's Perſon 3 wherein a Clauſe might 
be carry'd, that the King might have Power to declare 
the Succeſſor to the Crown, as had been done in the 
time of Henyy VIII. that this would very much exalt 
the King's Authority, and would be no Breach with 
the Prince of Orange; but on the contrary, would ta- 
ther oblige him to a greater Dependance upon the 

King: That Mormouth and his Party would certainly 
be for ſuch a Clauſe, fince he could St no Proſpect 
any other way, and he would ſolace himſelf with the 
Hopes of being preferr'd by the King to any other Per- 
ſon whatſoever 3. but, that fince the : Dutcheſs found 
herſelf ſo abſolutely the Miſtreſs of the King's Spirit, 
The might reckon, if ſuch an Act could be carry'd, 
the King would be, prevailed upon to declare her Son 
his Succeſſor; and it was further ſuggeſted to her, 
that in order to the ſtrengthning her Son's Intereſt, ſhe 
ought to treat about a Match with the French King's 
natural Daughter, then {tiled Dutcheſs of Bourbon: 
and thus Mommouth and the Dutcheſs were brought 
to agree to , puſh on the Bill of Excluſion, and the 
other Act . to it, both of them, all the while, 

thinking they were making Tools of one another to 
carry on their own, ambitious Ends. But ' tho? the Na- 
tion was poſſeſſed with, ſuch a Diſtruſt of the Ring, 

that there was no reaſon to think they could ever be 
brought to have ſo entire a Confidence in him, as to de- 
liver up themſelves and their Poſterity in ſo. blindfold 

a manner to his Hands ; yet the Dutcheſs acted heartily 
in the Matter, and got the King once privately to con- 
ſent to it, if he might have eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds for. it, which was zfterwards lower'd to fix 
hundred thouſand Pounds: but the h 12 
5 e | ouſe 


ld 
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- die without the favour of Baniſhment. The 


Ford, but 
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Houſe of Commons had, and not unjuſtly, entertain d 
ſuch Jealoufies of the King, that they durſt not move 
for giving Money till the Exclufion Bill was paſt, | 
left W have loſt their Credit by ſuch a Mo- 


tion; and the King would not truſt them, ſo near was 


this grand Point brought to an agreement. Then as to 
the Myſtery of the Duke's Reconciliation with the 
Dutcheſs of Port ſinoutb, it aroſe, moſt probably, 
from the King's afluring him, ſhe did all by his Order, 
that ſhe might have Credit with the Party, and pene- 


trate into their Defigns 3 upon which the Duke ſaw it 


was neceſſary, at leaſt to ſeem, to believe it. 
Having nothing that is new concerning the Tryal of 
the Lord Viſcount S7afford for the Popiſh Plot, all that 
we have. to obſerve before the Prorogation and Diſſolu- 
tion of the preſent Parliament in 1681, was a vet 

baſe Trick play'd by the Court: they brought in 4 Bill 
to repeal a ſevere Act paſs'd in the end of the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, againſt the Puritans, by which, thoſe 
who did not conform to the Church, were required to 


abjure the Kingdom under * of Death; and the) 


were, for ſome degrees of Nonconformity, ad W 
I 


24 
lui 
deed paſs'd. heavily thro* the Houſe of Lords, and ig 
ought, on the day of Prorogation, to have been offer'd 
to the King; but the Clerk of the Crown, by his par- 
ticular Order, withdrew the Bill, which he had no mind 
openly to reject, and a leſs mind to paſs 3 ſo that this 
clandeſtine, unkingly Method, was taken to ſuppreſs it ; 
the like to which, none of his Predeceſſors or Succeflors 
ever attempted: and it was an Offence of fo high a 
Nature in the Clerk of the Crown, that it 1s matter of 
aſtoniſhment, he was never in after-times puniſh'd for 


it, to deter others from the like jrregular and miſchie- | 


vous Practices. | „ 7 

The King's next and laſt Parliament was held at O 

- on hotly purimng the Tame Scent of the 

Exclufion, were not long-liv'd ; from whence theKing | 
drove in ſuch haſte to Windſor, that it look'd as if *he 


CY 


was afraid of the Crouds that this meeting had drawti 


thither. The Court yon this immediately took a new 
Ply,' all was for, the Duke of Tork, and the Supprel- 
fron of the „ and the — 

_ | 7 


| 


I20 The trus PRIN 
lege, Fits Harris and Piunter tl ic ache A. 
iſhop of Leland, that enfucd, were cot publick to 
bverlock d by our Hiſtorians in G, 8 3 and 4 
we ſhall touch upon the Addreſſers for che fitting of 
Parliaments, and the Abborrers on the other fide; Ax 
+ xo the firf}, che King diſcountenanced em all he could 3 

Sc particularly 15 Addreſs from the former, being 


= to him by ſome Gentlemen. of Berkſvire, 


e made em this ludicrous Anfwer, That be wondered 
i Netghbours of Berk ſhire, ſpould trouble themſe lues 
4 Bis neſs ; but that he would make up that mut- 
them oper @ Cup e Adder came 0 


De Elkes at We King 8 charge. Many zealous 


Saggering ings of the Cavaliers eh d to be reviv'd 
ups 3 and tho' che Minifters ſaw pl Wacky 
5 / Noiſe, yet it was thought neceflyry, at that 
5 19 encoura 5 chem. Awong 'theſe . e Lord 
| 1 
1 of it, in a. 8a ying that Was much r . 
8 X14 the Perle for a Parlium ent or on in the 
too was. every Where triumphant 3 the 
Renn d to have” Gs: all Dynan, 484 4 
Japon Was taken in 1682, to free themſelves from 
6 of k krot 92 8 Parliaments:ſur the future, by 
rocur) 15 all 214 f 'of ARIA $99 oratigns to be 
urrengeed to'r 0 Hs th e Court foulty enough ha- 
at the Tame time bad great Quatrets' 9 5 # the m- 
hyes, a Cuo Warranto was broug 5 againſt the City- 
-Advancerych A 71 Succeflor, n Proteſtant 
1683, Was di [Lover for which the noble Lorl 
wife in th Tower, but fer 8 his 
* A c mains . er 


in ti through this, and that it was a falfe Shew, an 
aur could no efiraio himfelf from ſhewing his 
5 Tape, by 1 eee Haareſe 75 Mrs againſt Ni, in the 

15 

Ving Carry Tho, Seri io "Lontten, cho the Miniſtry 
axter 5 RY Saad ks dne 1 VER to concur far 
and others Tuffer'd, and the Earl of 9 47 x loft 

Nan 

in tale Titnes, when tt be! News wn brooght 
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to the Fi e ſhould ſay, Ty ſhould Efſex de- 
Nair of from me? Tout tim s Tife As tor 
8 or 7 a the forgd 1 of WR 2 
Ramſey, concerni e murdering t at 
from . it was call'd, it was ſo wild and [> 
| fiftent, that tha Court were ſo wile, that they would not 
ſuffer it to be printed, for it would have appear'd too 
groſs to be believed. 
We would in this place paſs over the Marriage of 
George Prince of Denmark with the Princeſs Anne, ſe- 
cond Daughter to the Duke of Tork, were it not that 
the Nation then entertain'd an Opinion of it, quite con- 
trary to what is commonly known to this day: It was 
known to ſome of the molt inte igent Perſons, th. 
the Propoſal came from Frauce, and To it was app 
hended that both Courts reckon'd they were — he 
would change his Regions in which we hare however 
ſeen, ſince that time, that our Fears were roi | 
and that be lived the happieſt in all reſpects with bis 
Princeſs that was poſſible, except in one Panticulars 
for tho there was a Child born moſtly every Tear for | 
many Years, yet they all died. 
onmauth being pardon'd 2s to the laſt 3 
Plot, but ſoon. dif 34 a gain; York ſeems now, Auno 
1684, to have t e Wag eme of all Affairs, bath 
Engliſb and Scotch: 72 Scotland was ſo entirely an 
his "Dependance, that the King, ſuch was his 3 
neſs, Would ſeldom ask what the Papers im 
ich the.Duke brought to be ſign'd by him. Nur z in 
England, the R Applicariog and Dependance was ſo ma- 
Comp on the Duke's fide, that the King had ſcarce 
any to entertain him, when his Brother's Levees 
5 were ſo crouded, that the Antichambers 
= full. It was much the ſame alſo when he walk d 
in the Park, or elſe where; which drew a lively Reflec- 
= from the celebrated Waller, ſaying, The Houſe of 
Commongs had reſolved the Duke. Hauld not neign altar 
_ rhe King's Death; but that the King, in qgoſit ion to 
Thom, Was reſolved be Jaould reigu even; dum 


5 e King could not be ſo blind, but he W es Ee 


thro all this; and it is indeed more than robable, it 
laid the Foundation of Werte 4 new We in 468 


;  whic 
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which was laid ſo ſecret, that it remains impenetrable to 
this day: it was laid at the Dutcheſs of Portſinouth's ; 
Barillon, the French Ambaſſador, and the Earl of Fun- 
derlamd, were the main Managers of it; Godolphin was 
alſo in it: Monmouth came ſecretly, and tho he did not 
Tee the King, yet he went back very well pleaſed with 
his Journey; and if the Cyphers found afterwards in his 
Pocket were truly interpreted, he was certainly no 
Sti. - ger to the Scheme. Mr. May, who was Privy- 
Purſe to the King, was told there was a Deſign to break 
out, with which he himſelf would be well pleaſed, and 
when it was ripe, he was to have notice to come and 
manage the King's Temper, which no Man underſtood 
better than he did, he having been bred up with him 
ever ſince he was a Child, and he was, by his Poſt, in 
the Secret of all his Amours ; but yet, contrary to his 
Notions in every thing elſe, both in relation to France, 
Popery, and Arbitrary Power: yet he was ſo firm to 
the King in that leud Confidence, wherein he was im- 
loy'd by him, that he had charg'd him never to preſs 
im ſo as to provoke him. He did by that means keep 
all the while much at a diſtance, for he would not en- 
ter into any Diſcourſe with his Maſter about Matters of 
State, till the King began; he now knew by. the King's 
way, Things were not yet quite ripe, nor he thoroughly 
fix d on the Defign. The firſt thing to be done, was 
to ſend the Duke for Svotland, and it was generally be- 
lieved, ſhould the two Brathers be once more parted, 
they would never meet 'again, Now the King having 
mention'd the thing to the Duke, he anſwer'd, there 
was no occaſion for his going to Scotland; upon which 
the King reply d, that either the Duke muſt go, or that 
ke himſelf would go thither. The King was obſerved 
to be more than ordinarily penfive, and his Fondneſs 
for Portſmouth increafing, broke out in very indecent 

Inſtances, and thoſe diſcover'd ſome Applications of 
| the Grand Prior of France to her, for which he com- 
manded him immediately to depart the Kingdom; yet 
he careſſed her in the view of all People, which he had 
never done before on any occaſion, or to any Perſon: He 
was obſerved to be colder, and more reſerved towards 
kis Brother than uſual; but what was under all this, 
was ſtill a deep Secret, into no part of which Halifax 
1 8 8 : h Was 
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as let; who ſtill being intent upon having Rocheſter 


out of the Treaſury, Monday was appointed to inſpect 
into his Male-Adminiſtration: A Meſſage was ſent to 
May, then at Windſor, to deſire him to come to Court 
that Day, which it was expected would have prov'd a 
very critical. one, as indeed it did, tho” in a different 
Way, uſhering in the laſt: Great Secret of his Life, 


which was the Manner and Circumſtances of his Death. 


Meluood ſays, The King had had an Ulcer in one 


oſ his Legs, which being heal'd up, and the King de- 


clining to take Phyſick thereupon, the Malignity en- 
deavour'd to break out in another place, but that Na- 
ture not being ſtrong enough, it threw him into the Fit 
that enſued : Whereas Burnet informs us, the King 
look'd better all this Winter than he had done for ma- 
ny Years ; but mentioning nothing of the Ulcer, ſays 
he had a Humour in his Leg, which look'd like the 
beginning of the Gout, ſo that he could not walk for 
ſome Weeks, as he generally uſed to do, three or four 
times a Day in the Park, and that ſofaſt, that as it was 
really an Exerciſe to himſelf, ſo it was troubleſome to 
all about him to keep up with him. This oblig'd him 
to ſpend much of his Time in his Laboratory, over 
which Sir Thomas Milliams preſided, who lived almoſt 
to twice the Age of his Royal Maſter; for he depart- 


ed this Life at an hundred and five Years of ge, and 


he was running a Proceſs for the fixing of Mercury. He 
eat on Sumda the firſt of Felruary ut little, and go- 
ing to the Dutcheſs of Portſinouth's Apartments at 
Night, he call'd for a Porringer of Spoon- meat; but 
finding it too ſtrong for his Stomach, he eat but little 
of it, and had an unquiet Night of it. Dr. Edmund 
King, a Phyfician and Chymiſt, coming in the Morn- 
ing, according to order, to wait upon him; the King's 
Diſcourfe Was ſo broken, that he could not under- 
ſtand his Meaning: and ſo concluding he was under 


| ſome great Diſorder of Body or Mind, he went out a- 


maz'd, and meeting with the Earl of Pererborough, to 
whom he diſcover d what a ſtrange Humour the King 
was in, and that he ſpoke not one word of Senſe, the - 
Earl defir'd him to return to the Bod-Clinaber which 

he did, and. which he had ſcarcely enter'd, when the 


King fell down all on a ſudden in a Fit like an Apo- 


\ plexy; 
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5 he look'd black, and his Eyes DM in hie 

upon which, King, who had been formerly 
an eminent Surgeon, aid it was im to fave his 
Life, i one Minute was loft, he therefore ventur'd rather 
on the Rigour of the Law than leave him to periſh : fa 
letting him Blood, the King thereupon came out of the 
Fit, and the Phyſicians approving what Dr. Ning had 
done, the Privy-Council order d him a Thouſand 


Pounds, which yet was ne id: Tho the King came 
out of this Fit, her the Baba . 


him, that he was — 0 d, and the Phyſicians 
were very apprehenũ ve of the return of another Fit, 
and that it would carry him off 3 ſo _ looked on him 
as a dead Man. 
The Biſhop of London ſpoke ſome to him, to 
diſpoſe him to epare for whatever might be bek 
_ but he made him no Anſwer: Sarntroft N a 
ty Exhortation to him, in which he uſed a good 
e of Freedom, which he ſaid was neceflary, be- 
ether of to be judged by one who was no 
dns; but he * him no Anſwer, 
— — the moſt of any of the Order in hie 
Favour ;\-and thoſe that gueſs d Hens the Reaſon of 
1 it would appe 1 "he Phy: 
Religion. The Fit returni hurfaay, 
ficians a8quainted the Duke he could not live a Day to 
an end ; and ſo Father Hud was ſent for, who ha- 
ving no Haſtie, went to another Prieft King in che Court, 


who 
fo bee that he ran out of Nhirehall in duch haſte, 
that truck againſt a Poſt, and ſeemꝰ d to be in a Fit 


of Madneſs for very Bear: Now all were order d out 
of the Bed Chamber, except-the Bafl of Daib. and the 
Noor dauble lock d: The Account chat 1 
gave, vas, that he made him go thro ſome Acts. df 

- * that aſter ſuch a Conſeſſiun as he could then 
Make, 
The Hoſtie tuck in his Throat, which was the ooca- 
Gon of ſor a Glaſs of Water: He -£ ve him 
che fwd many — n is e 
_ uporſioial q 4 emid to at 
El upom it. This dons, the” Company was 

d ro came in in 


— 4% l have been ia 5 


form' d 


of it hung ſo upon 


him the Pix with an Hoſtie in it.; vat was 


gaze him Abſolution, and ebe other Sacrametes. 


fe 
; 
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form'd by one that was preſent, when' it -would be 
Tide of Ebb; and being told it, he anſwer'd, ſo 
ſhall 1 live. He went indeed thro the Agonies 
Death with a Calm and Conſtancy that amaz d every 
body, that knew how he had liv'd. All that Ken 
could ſay to him about taking the Sacrament, avail'd 
nothing; and he was juſtly enough cenſur'd, for 
ſenting the Duke of Richmond to be bleſs'd by him. 
At length, the fatal Hour approaching, he gather'd 
up All his Songs to ſpeak to his Brother, ex | 
his Kindneſs to him, and that now he deliver'd all over 
to him with great Joy: what follows, is amazing in a 
Man under his Circumſtances. He recommended the 
Dutcheſs of Portſinouth over and over to him; ſaid, 
he had always lov'd her, and lov'd her now to the laſt ; 
and beſought him, in all the melting Terms he could 
fetch out, to be very kind to her and her Son: He 
alſo recommended his other Children to him; and 
concluded, Let not poor Nelly ſtarve. While he was 
thus ſollicitous about his Concubines,' he ſaid not one 
word of the Queen his Lawful Wife, nor of his Peo- 
ple, or Servants, whoſe Wages are not paid. to this 
ay : Neither did he ſay a word of Religion, or the 
Payment of his other Debts z tho' he left behind him 
above Ninety Thouſand Guineas, which he kept ſo ſe- 
cretly, that no Perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it. 
He was ſo penurious, that John Crown the Poet, waiting 
on him often in this latter part of his Life, about 
Correcting a Play he had upon the Stocks, wherein the 
King would have a hand, and complaining to him of 
his Poverty, he would anſwer, Tyuly Johnney, I am 
Poor toa. And he would deſcend ſo low, as ſometimes 
to give him only a ſingle Guinea. . I 
This Prince departed this Life on the Sixth of Fe- 
bruary, 1687, about Eleven a clock, in the Filty 
Sixth Year of his Age, after he had reignd, if we 
reckon from his Father's Death, Thirty-Six Years and 
Right Days It's plain, that tho' his Ii er look'd 
at firſt like an Apoplexy, that in the Progreſs: of it, it 
was not ſo: When his Body was opemd, the Phyfici- 
ans who view'd it, were led by thoſe who might ſuf- 
pect the Truth, to inſpect the other Parts that were 


Need- 


U 
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Needham own'd," they plainly ſaw two or three blue 
Spots on the out-fide of the Stomach, which Needham 
call'd twice to have open'd, but the Surgeons ſeem'd 


not to hear him; and when he mov'd it aſecond time, 
he heard Lower ſay to one that ſtood next him, Need- 
bam will undo us, to call thus to have the Stomach o- 

n'd; for he may ſee they will not do it. They were 


2 to look to ſomewhat elſe, and when they re- 


turn d to look upon the Stomach, it was taken away. 
Dr. Ze Fevre obſerv'd a Blackneſs in the Shoulder, up- 
on which, making an Incifion, he ſaw it was all morti- 
fy'd. Dr. Short, a Roman Catholick in his way, very 


much ſuſpected foul Dealing; and talking with more 


Freedom of the Matter than any of the Proteſtants 
durſt at that time, he was not long after ſuddenly taken 
ill, upon a large Draught of Wormwood-Wine, which 
he drank in the Houſe of a Popiſh Patient that liv'd 


near the Tower, who had ſent for him, of which he di- 


ed; and he own'd to Tower, Millingion, and other 
Phyſicians, he believ'd, he himſelf was poiſon'd for 
his free Diſcourſe about the 'King's Death.: No Prince's 


Body that died poſſeſſed of a Crown, was ſurely more 


= ary wt neglected than his: Some of his inward 


Parts, and pieces of Fat, were left in the Water, where · 


in they were waſh'd, and that Water being pour'd out 
at a Scullery-Hole, that went to a Drain, that had a 
Grate at the Mouth of it; theſe were ſeen lying upon 
it many Days after. His Funeral was very mean, no 
lying in State, no Mournings given, and the Expence 
hardy came up to an ordinary Nobleman's Funeral: 
Surely he deſerv'd better at his Brother's hands, at 
whoſe door, nevertheleſs, no body laid the Suſpicion 
of Poiſoning him. Some fancy d * was poiſon'd in 
Snuff, of which he was a great Taker; for ſo many of 
the ſmall Veins of the Brain were burſt, that the 
Brain was in great Diforder, and no Judgment could be 
made concerning it. To this Biſhop Burner adds a ve- 
ry 1 Story, that he had in November, 1709, 
from t b 

Mr. Anthony Henley of Hampſpire; who tuld him, 


That when the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth came over to 


England in 1699, he heard that ſhe talk d, as if King 


Charles had been poiſon d: which he deſiring to havs 


from 


at Worthy Gentleman, and Patron of Learning, 


f 
: 
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from her own Mouth, ſhe gave him this Account of it: 
That ſhe. was always 6, the King to make both 
himſelf and his People eaſy, and to come to a full A- 

reement with his Parliament; and he was come to a 
Anal Reſolution of ſending away his Brother, and cal- 
ling a Parliament, which, was to be executed the very 

next Day after he fell into that Fit, of which he died: 
That ſhe was put 8 5 the Secret, and ſpoke of it to 
no Perſon alive but to her Confeſſor; but, ſhe 
believ'd, he told it to ſome, who dreading what was 
to follow, took that wicked Courſe to 2 it. This 
Prince's Character being eaſily diſcern'd: in the Courſe of 
this his Secret Hiſtory, we ſhall add but a few more 
things here concerning him: He had ſo ill an Opinion 
of human Race, that he thought the great Art of Li- 
ving and Governing, was to manage all Things, and 
all Perſons, with a depth of Craft and Diſſimulation; and 
whereas few Men in the World could put onthe Ap- <| 
zearances of Sincerity better than himſelf, ſo much Ar- 
tifice, was uſually conceal'd under it, that at laſt he. 
* could deceive none, for all were become miſtruſtful of 
him. He was not only content to be very Vicious him- 
ſelf, but he ſet himſelf to corrupt others, both in Re- 

ligion and Morals: His Perſon and Temper, his Vi- 
ces, as well as his Fortunes, ſo much reſemble the Cha- 
racer given us of the Emperor Tiberius, that it would 
not be difficult to draw a Parallel between them. Ti- 
berius's Exile, and his coming afterwards to reign, 

make em come pretty near: His Hatred to Buſineſs, 
and Love to Pleaſure ; his raifing Favourites, and en- 
tirely truſting them; then pulling them down, and 
exceſſively hating them: His Artifice to cover deep 
Defigns, eſpecially Revenge, with a ſhew of Softneſs, 
brings em ſo near to a Likeneſs, that to obſerve the 
Reſemblance of their Faces and Perſons, is not much By 
to be wonder'd at, It appear'd, that one of the laſt 
' Statues, now at Rome, made of Tiberius, aſter he had 
loſt his Teeth, bating the Alteration that made, was ſo 
like King Charles, that Prince Borgheſe, and Signior 
Dominicb, to whom it belong'd, own' d it look'd like a 
Statue made for him. No part of his Character look'd: 
with a worſe Aſpect, and more meanly, than all the 
while that he was profeſſing to be a Member So the 
: Ore, Church 
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Church of England, expreſſing both Zeal and Affecti- 
ons to it, he was yet ſecretly reconcil'd to the Church of 


Rome ; in this manner moc 3 Almighty, and im- 
poſing upon the World with fo groſs a Prevarication, 
and his not having the Honefty or Courage to own it at 
the laſt. Upon the whole, whoever reads our Hi. 
ſtories with attention, from the Conqueror down to the 
preſent time, and confiders the Secret Tranſactions of 
this King, cannot, without doing Injuſtice to all the 
reſt, but conclude that he was very little preferable to 
any of them, how bad ſoever ſome of them were. 
Again, the Influence and Example of France, is ge- 
| e allow d to have prevailed but too much amongft 
us during this Reign; which made a Perfon of the 
higheſt Quality, and no lefs famous for his Learning 
Parts, upon obſerving the State of Frgland as it 
food ſome Years before, and that to which it had been 
reduc'd fince the Year Sixty ; fay, That the French took 
a moſt cruel Vengeance upon us for all the Overthrows 
receiv'd from our Anceſtors, by introducing their moſt 
* Maxims, and teaching us the worſt of their 
ices. e 
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True Secret HISTORY 
„ og On 
King 7 A M E S II. 


ING James II. the ſecond Son of Charles I. 
King of England, and of Mary, Daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, was born at St. amess 
14th of October, 1633. ſo that he was but young 
when the Civil War broke out. Aſter his Father's Mur- 
der, he made his Eſcape from the Place of his Nativity 
into Holland, and ſo into France, where he continued till 
driven out of that Kingdom by the Intrigues of Cromwell 
the Protector; after which, he ſerved firſt under tho 
Mareſchal 4e Turenne, and then among the Spaniards 
under Don John of Auſtria, and was at the Battel of 
Mardyke, where he ſaw the Engliſh, his Countrymen, 

rform Wonders againſt the Side he was of. Upon his 
Brother's Reſtoration, he had a great Eſtate ſettled 
upon him; and by his firſt Wife, Anne, Daughter of 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, had two Daughters, af- 
terwards both Queens: He had alſo ſeveral Children 
by his ſecond Wife, Mary d Efte, Siſter to the Duke of 


Modena, but none of them ſurvived, according to te 


common. Opinion, But more of this in his Secret Hiſtory. 
He was Lord High-Admiral of England, and ſerv'd for 
ſome time in the Dutch Wars, and was High-Commiſ- 
fioner in Scotland. Having turn'd Papiſt abroad, he 
was in danger of being put by the Succeſſion at home. 

Vox. II. K Hows 
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However, ſurmounting that Difficulty, he came peace- 
ably to the Crown upon his Brother's Death; and du- 
ring his ſhort Typ. was ſecretly making War againſt 
the Religion and Liberties of his Country : for which ha- 
ving loſt England and Scotland, he proved as unſucceſs- 
ful in Ireland; from whence flying to France, he died 
there after many Years ſecond Exile, and ſeveral fruit- - 
leſs Attempts to recover the Dominions he had forfeited, 
in the Year 1701. leaving behind him, befides the fore- 
mentioned Daughters, a- pretended Son, to inherit his 
airy Titles ; two natural Sons, and as many Daughters, 
by Mrs. Churchill, and one Daughter by the Counteſs of 
Dorcheſter. Thus far his general Hiſtory. | 
The Secret Hiſtory of King James II. will take up a 
pretty deal of Room, tho his Reign was ſhort, and 
Which he uſher'd in, with declaring,” As he would never 
depart from any Branch of his Prerogative, he promiſed 
he would maintain the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
ject, and that he would defend and maintain the Church, 
and preſerve the Government in Church and State, as it 
was eſtabliſhed by Law. It's incredible how much he 
was cry'd up with the Appellation of 7ames the Fuſt, 
and that now we Had the Word of a King, and a Word 
© never yet broken : And the Addreſſes from moſt Parts 
were in a Style agreeable hereunto ; and it was look'd 
upon as ill Manners, that the London Clergy, and ſome 
others, ſhould add in theirs, Our Religion eſtabliſhed by 
Ta, dearer to is than our Lives. But if it was ſo to 
them, it was certainly otherwiſe to the King; and tho 
many had great. Expectations he would have come to 
the Proteſtant Chapel the very firſt Sunday in his Reign, 
he did not. It's true, the Bible, Cuſhion, and Prayer- 
Book was laid in his Cloſet, as if he was to come; and 
my Lord Chamberlain Arlington ſaid to Dr. Tenniſon, 
then Chaplain in waiting, [need he ought to be there. 
This, together with his levying the Cuſtoms and Ex- 
ciſe contrary to Law, and his manifeſt Coldneſs towards 
thoſe who had been for the Bill of Excluſion, ſeem'd to 
be a Stumbling at the Threſhold. ' However, he pro- 
miſed ſome days after his coming to the Crown, to the 
TR and his Prieſts, that he would amend his Life, 
and that he would have no criminal Commerce with 
Mrs. Sialey any more; and accordingly ſhe had * 
8 ads | i ent 
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ſent her to leave her Lodgings in Vhitehall; but this 
was all Appearance, for he ſtill ſecretly viſited her. 

There was a Story which paſſed very current about 
this time, That Talbot, Earl of Tyrcornel, being in com- 
pany where Mrs. Sidley was, took upon him to be witty : 
and after having uſed much freedom in bantering Court- 
Miſtreſſes in his manner; the Lady, well known in 
Aſter- times to be a Woman of much Wit, ſuddenly ſtar- 
ted up, and ſuid, What aves this Fellow pretend to prate, 
200 ©. been a Cuckold in England; a Cowardin France, 


a Traytor in Ireland, and a Rogue all the World over? 


The Lady indeed had need to have ſome Charms of 
Wit; for ſhe had little of Beauty, no more than the other 
MNMiſtreſſes of this Prince: which occaſion d K. Charles II. 
to ſay, That he believed his Father Confeſſor obliged 
his Brother to have homely Miſtreſſes by way of Pe- 
% eee lr 

Every thing now was prepared for his Coronation, at 
which both himſelf and his Queen reſolved to have all 
done in the Proteſtant Form, only he would not receive 
the Sacrament, which is always a part of the Ceremony; 
in which it was ſuppoſed his Prieſts privately diſpen ed 
with him, or elſe hie had ſuch ſenſes given him of the 
Oath, that he either took it as a Sin with a Reſolution 


not to keep it, or he had in his Mind a reſerv'd Mean- 
ing. Be this as it will, the Crown on this ſolemn Occa- 
fion was not well fitted to his Head, it coming down too 
far, and covering the upper part of his Face; the Cano- 
y carried over him alſo broke, and the Button of his 


cepter was alſo loſt that day, and never found. 


The King had been ſo intent upon the Pomp of his * 


Coronation, that more important Matters for ſome Weeks 


were not thought of; ſo that Argyle made his Prepara- 


tions for Scotland, and Monmouth for England unſuſpec- 


ted : ſo ſecret and true were their People to them, that. 


nothing was diſcovered by any of them. The ill Suc- 


ceſs of both the Expeditions is too well known to all the 
World, they need not be repeated here any further than, 
what is neceſſary to carry on the Secret Hiſtory of this 


King, who ſoon triumph'd over Argyle in Scotland, 


where his Rebellion ſoon ended with his Execution. 
As to that of Monmouth, it was very viſible the King was 
much diſtracted in his Thoughts, and that what Ap- 
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rances ſoever of Courage he might put on, he was 
inwardly full of Apprehenfions and Fears, and not 
without Reaſbn; — entruſted the Command of his 
Army to the Earl of Feverſoam, who was weak to a 
degree not * be conceiv'd, and who conducted 
Matters ſo ill, that every ſtep he made was like to prove 
fatal to the King's Service. He had no Parties abroad, 
got no Intelligence, and was almoſt ſurpriz d and like to 
be defeated, when he ſeem'd to be under no Apprehen- 
ſion, but was a-bed, without any Care or Order; ſo that 
if Monmouth could have got but a very ſmall Number 
of 18 Soldiers about him, inſtead of ſo much 
Rabble, the King's Affairs would have fallen into great 
e e ono ff | 4 Se 
Monmouth had almoſt ſurpriz'd Feverſham and all a- 
bout him at Sedgmore in Somerſetſhire, while they were 
a- bed; he got in between two Bodies, into which the 
King's Army lay divided : he ſaw-he had linger'd too 
long, but he was ſo miſ-led in his March, that he loſt an 
Hour's time, and when he approach'd the King's Army, 
there was an inconfiderable Ditch, in the paſſing of 
which, he loſt ſo much more time, that the Officers had 
leiſure to riſe and be dreſs d now they had the Alarm ; 
t Monmouth's Foot ſtood longer, and fought better 
| ter than could have been, expected, eſpecially when 
the ſmall Body of Horſe they had, ran away upon the 
firſt Charge. The blame of which was caſt upon the 
Lord Grey, as if he had betray'd the Duke, which his. 
Friends Bug beliewd, as did alſo many of his Enemies, 
and moſt People were the more confirm'd in it, when 
they found that Lord was afterwards pardoned. But 
the Caſe, tho little known, was quite otherwiſe; that 


| Lord's Eſtate was given to the Earl of Rocheſter, Lord 


Freaſurer, and Brother- in- law to King 7ames, who 
knew well enough it was entail'd, and that if Grey were 
cut-off, it muſt immediately devolve on his Brother 
Ralph Grey, as it afterwards. did; and therefore the 
Earl, for his own ſake, made uſe of his Intereſt to ſave 
his Life. = | , . . 
The Duke's Foot being abandon'd by the Horſe, ſoon 
leſt the Field of Battel and fled, but not before they loſt a 
thouſand Men upon the Spot, and fifteen hundred made 
Priſoners; the Duke himſelf too ſoon left the Field for 
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4 Man of Courage, who had ſuch high Pretenfions ; for 
he had ſuffer'd himſelf a few Days before to be called 
King, which did him no ſervice, even among his own 
Followers, and was taken near Ringwood in Dorſetſhre. 
There was a Paper at that time found in the Duke's 
Pocket, which the Government order'd to be printed, 
under the Title of Spells and Charms: perhaps purely 
becauſe they underſtood not the meaning of the Figures 
and Cyphers contain d in it. The Duke's Body was now 
ſunk with Fatigue, and his Mind fo low, that he begged 
his Life in a manner that ill ſuited with the Courage of 
the former parts of his Life: he wrote to Feverſham, to 
the Queen, and Queen Dowager, to intercede with the 
King for his Life ; but the King's Temper, as well as 
his Intereſt, made it ſo impoſſible to hope for that, that 
it ſhew'd a great Meanneſs in him, tho it muſt be'own'd 
Life is ſweet, to ask it in ſuch Terms as he uſed in 
his Letters. Being brought to Whitehall, the King ex- 
amind him in Perſon in his own Cloſet, which was 
thought very indecent, fince he was reſolv'd not to par- 
don him. The Duke preſently fell at his Feet, and con- 
feſſed he deſerv'd to die, but conjur'd him with Tears 
in his Eyes, not to uſe him with Severity of Juſtice, but 
to grant him a Life which he ſhould be ever ready to 
ſacrifice for his Service : He mention'd to him the Ex- 
ample of ſeveral great Princes who had yielded to the 
Impreſſions of Clemency on the like Occaſions, and who 
had never after repented of thoſe Acts of Generofity and 
Mercy. It was likewiſe whiſper'd, that he infinuated a 
readineſs to change his Religion: for he ſaid, the King 
knew what his Education in Religion was : He 
concluded in the moſt pathetical manner, with ſaying, 
Remember, Sir, I am your Brother's Son, and if you take 
my Life, it is your own Blood that you will ſpill. 
The King ask'd him ſeveral Queſtions, and made 
him ſign a Declaration, That his Father told him he 
Was never marry'd to his Mother: and then ſaid, He 
was ſorry indeed for his Misfortunes, but that his Crime 
was of too great a Conſequence to be left unpuniſh'd ; 
and he muſt of neceſſity ſuffer for it. The Queen is 
{aid to have infulted him in a very arrogant and unmer- 
ciful manner; ſo that when the Duke ſaw there was no- 
thing defign'd by this * to ſatisfy the 3 s 
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of ſuch Perſons as were fit to be made pu 
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Revenge, he roſe up from the King's Feet with a new 
Air of Bravery, and was carry'd to the Tower, and on 
the 15th of July beheaded on Tower-Hill, purſuant to 


'his Attainder in Parliament while he' was in Arms a- 


gainſt the King. The Duke had begg'd one Day more 
of Life, with ſuch repeated Earneſtneſs, that as the 
King was much blam'd for denying ſo ſmall a Favour, 


ſo it gave Occaſion to others to believe that he had ſome 


hope from Aftrologers, that if he out-liv'd that Day, he 
might have a better Fate. But Dr. Teni ſon, who at- 
tended the day before his Death, ſaid, he had a filly 


Charm in a bit of Paper under the Stone of his Ring, 
which was pull'd out after his Death, and was ſaid to 


have been given him by ſome German, reputed a Con- 
jurer, which Charm was to fave him in a Day of Battel, 


or other imminent Danger. 


We might have taken notice before, that the Parlia- 
ment had ſettled ſo large a Revenue upon the King, 
that it amounted in the whole to no leſs than two Mil- 
lions five Hundred and fifty Thouſand Pounds, which 
was threefold more than any King of England, except 
Henry VIII. had before this King's Brother. Being 
thus upply © ſo plentifully, and intolerably elated with 

Succeſſes, inſtead of ordering ob y Execution 
lick Examples, 
his own Temper, the Fark of ſome ot his Miniſters, and 
the Maxims of his Prieſts, all concurr'd to make him 
loſe thoſe Advantages that were never to be recover d; 
for the Appearances of Mercy afterwards put on, were 
eſteemed as an After-Game to retrieve what was now 
Joſt. The Army was kept for ſome time in the Weſtern- 
Counties, where both cers and Soldiers liv'd as in 
an Enemy's Country, and treated all that were believ'd 
to be ill affected with great Rudeneſs and Violence. 

The unheard- of Barbarities committed by Kirke and 

others in their numerous Executions of poor People, hays 


been ſo often and ſo fully repeated, that they have no 


room here; all which, together with the villanous 


Exceſſes of Zeffreys, came to be imputed to the King, 
e e 4 P e - 


ers given by him: who for this very Rea- 
ſon, becauſe he had a particular Account of his Proceed- 
day to him; and it was well known to 


ings, Writ oy 
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pen gue ſtifled, that he took pleaſure to relate 
em in the Drawing- Room to. Foreign Miniſters 3 and 
at his Table, calling it Zeffreys's Campaign: And he 
ſpoke of all he had done in a manner that neither 
became the Majeſty, nor Clemency of a Great Prince. 
It is not unknown to us, that ſome Foreign Popiſh Hiſto- 
rians have affirm' d, that as ſoon as the King was inform'd _ 
of Jeffreys's Cruelties, he ſhew'd his Indignation at his 
Unwarrantable Proceedings; but this is bardly to bes 
reconcil'd with the Approbation, and Reward which 
the King gave him: for firſt, upon his Return from 
the Weſt, he was created a Baron, and a Peer of Eng- 


land; a Dignity to which, tho' ſome Judges anciently 


were raiſed, yet in theſe latter Ages, there was no 
Example of it; but it was thought then inconſiſtent 
with'the Character of a Judge, tho we have had more 
Examples finte of it. Having follow'd Biſhop Burner 
herein, we know not whether any of the Animadverters 
upon his Hiſtory, have taken notice of it as a Miſtake 3 
but in Juſtice to Truth, we muſt obſerve, that Jeffreys 
was made a Peer before the Duke of Monmouth's Re- 
bellion broke out; for he was ſo created on the 15th 
Day of May, 1585. However, we have another Proof 
for confuting the Aſſertions of thoſe Foreign Hiſtorians 
in this reſpect, and we have it from undoubted Autho- 
rity, that the King wrote him a Letter in his Circuit, 
and bid him 4iſpatch the Buſinefs before him, and 
come and take the Great Sal; for he was forc'd in the 
mean time to be Chancellor himſelf? And when with 
greater Haſte and Fury, he did expedite the Buſineſs, 
and return to be made Lord en it was expreſ- 
ly ſaid to be, in Conſideration of the many Emi- 
nent and Faithful Services he had rendred the Crown, 
as well in the late King's Time, as ſince his Maje- 
ſty's Acceſſion to the Throne. „ 
Amidit ſuch dreadful Tragedies, we cannot but be- 
lieve our Readers may be pleas'd with the following 
Story, which we have been aſſur'd is true, tho we 
could wiſh it were more fully circumſtantiated, as to 
Names and Places: While Zeffreys was in the JYeſt, and 
that ſeveral of Monmonuth's Followers were in a Goal 
in theſe Parts, under Sentence of Condemnation 3 the 
_ Goaler, by what Inſtinct, the Almighty knows, ſhew'd 
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much more Kindneſs to one of them, than to all the 
reſt; they were to be executed as on a Friday, but 
this Man breaking Goal on Wedneſday Night, made 
his Eſcape. The Goaler, no ſooner diſcover'd it, but 
he diſpatch'd People in queſt of him, all the ways 
he could think of, expecting that ſuch an Eſcape would 
coſt him, atleaſt the loſs of his Place, if he muſt not 


undergo a greater Puniſhment. Late on Thurſday 


Night, the Goaler being up, and in great perplexity, 
he Rea ſome body knock at the Priſon-Gate, and en- 
87 „ Who was there? the Perſon anſwer'd, *T1s J. 
e Goaler not knowing the Voice, ſaid, Who are 
you ? What is your Name? The other reply'd, I am 
ſuch a one, pray let ne in: which the Goaler did, and 
finding the Priſoner was come back of ' his own Accord, 
it may well be imagin'd what Confufion he was in be- 
tween Joy and Surprize 3 and asking the Priſoner what 
the meaning of all this ſhould be, he firſt begg'd his Par- 
don heartily for breaking Goal, and then told him, T hat 
be had a great mind to ſee his Wife and Children be - 
fore be died; that he had been with them accordingly, 
and ſettled ſome little Affairs he had with ſo much Satis- 
- fattion, that he could die next day with all the Content 
and Satisfattion in the World. The Goaler aſtoniſhed at 

the Relation, and knowing Zeffreys was about twelve 
Miles off, he poſted thither ; and letting him know the 
whole Matter, he ſaid, Surely «a Man that would do 
this, can never be guilty of- a Villanous Thing; and fo 

he order d him to be repriev'd, and then pardon'd. 

Moft of thoſe who had ſuffer'd, ex refs at their 
Death ſuch a firm Calmneſs and Zeal for their Religi- 
on, which they believ'd was then in danger, that it 
made great Impreſſions on the SpeQators : Theſe 
things, and the Villanous Tryal of Corniſh, with his 
aſſerting at his Death his Innocence with great Vehe- 
mence, and with ſome Acrimony complaining of the 
Methods taken to deſtroy him, inſpir'd the Body of 
the Nation with a General Horror; and even many, 
who had gone great Lengths with the Court, began now 
ſomewhat to relent. The Commiſſioning of Papiſts, 
and the raifing new Regiments, was overlook'd in time 
of Danger, in which all Men's Service was to be 
made uſe of, and they might by Law ſerve three 
| | 9 Months 3 
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Months; but the Time now being near elapſing, the 
Kingbegan to ſay , the two Teſts were made defigned- . 
ly againſt himſelf, the firſt, to turn him out of the Ad- 
miralty, and the other to exclude him from the 
_ Succeſſion 3 adding, it was an Affront to him to infift 
on the Obſervance of thoſe Laws: and ſo he according- 
ly kept in the Diſqualify'd Officers, and declar'd hut 
too openly, that he muſt look on all thoſe, who would 
not conſent to the Repeal of thoſe Laws, in the next 
Seſſion of Parliament, as his Enemies. 4 | 
The Diſpenſing Power was undoubtedly in the King's 
Heart from the very Minute of his aſcending the 
Throne 3 but it ſeem'd he never mention'd that till 
the Duke of Monmouth's Buſineſs, when he told ſome 
of the Council, he was reſolv'd to give Employments 
to Roman Catholicks, it being fir that all Perſons 
ſhould ſerve that could be uſeful, 'and on whom he 
. wight depend. Moſt of em adviſed him againſt it, 
but with little effect; but that Party was ſo well plea- 
ſed with what he had done, that they perſuaded him to 
mention it in his Speech to the Parliament at their next 
Meeting, which he did, after many Debates, whether it 
was proper or not; and he did it in ſuch a manner, as 
was diſagreeable enough; and which, tho' well known, 
we cannot forbear inſerting here. . 
Let no Man take Exception, that there are ſome 
Officers in the Army, not qualify d according to the late 
Teſtszthe Gentlemen, Imuſt tell you, are moſt of them 
well known to me, and having formerly ſerv'd with 
© me on ſeveral Occafions, and always approv'd the Loy- 
© alty of their Principles by their Practices; I think 
* them now tobe fit to be employ'd under me, and will 
* deal plainly with you, that after having had the Be- 
© nefit of their Services|in ſuch Time of Need and Dan- 
ger, I will neither expoſe them to Diſgrace, nor my- 
| © {elf tothe Want of them, if there ſhould be another 
Rebellion to make em neceſſary to me. 
This Speech was readily underſtood to be the De- 
claring for a Standing Army, to be commanded by 
Popiſn Officers. It's incredible how the Nation had 
hitherto run blindly into the King's Intereſt and De- 
ſigns 3 but the Eyes now both of the'Clergy and La- 
dy began to be open'd, and the Exgliſp Spirit - Li- 
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berty to rouze out of a Lethargy, and great Freedom 
was uſed in the Houſe of Commons about 'the King's 
Speech ; and their Addreſs, ' wherein they ſhew'd 
themſelves willing to paſs a Bill to Indemnify the 
Popiſh Officers for what was paſt, but their Unwil- 
lingneſs to have em continued, not at all pleaſing 
the King, be = an Anſwer to it 2 im- 

porting, he did not expect ſuch an Addreſs from 
them : for having lately recommended to their Confi- 
deration, the great Advantages a good Underſtanding 
between them had produced in a very ſhort time, a a 
given them Warning of Fears and Jealouſies among 
themſelves; he had reaſon to hope, that the Reputation 
God had bleſſed him with in the World, would have 
ſealed and confirm'd a good Confidence in them of 
him, and of all he had ſaid to them: But however 
they e e on their patt, he would be ever ſteady 
in all the Promiſes he had made to them, and be juſt 
to his Word, in this, and all his other Speeches. 

Upon reading this Anſwer, there was a profound Si- 
lence in the Houſe for ſome time; at laſt a Motion be- 
ing made, that a Day might be appointed to conſider 
of the King's Anſwer to their late Addreſs, and a Day 
named; Mr. Cook ſtood up, and ſeconded that Motion, 
ſaying, I hope we are all Engliſh-Men, and are not to 
be frightned out of our Duty by a few high Words. 
Exceptions were immediately taken at theſe Words, 
and — were writ down by the Clerk, and Mr. Cook 
was called upon to explain himſelf, after much De- 
bate 3 and it was order'd he ſhould be ſent to the Tow- 
er, and they oblig'd him to ask Pardon for thoſe inde» 
cent Words. fd 3 | 
Ihe King was not much better pleaſed with the Pro- 

ceedings of the Houſe of Lords 3 ſome of them were 
for giving Thanks to the King for his Speech, while o- 
, thers warmly oppoſed it; the Marquiſs of Hallifax 
ſaying Ironically, They had now more reaſon than ever 

to give his Majeſty's Thanks, fince he had dealt ſo 
_ plainly with them, and had diſcovered what he before 
intended. What the Marquiſs meant for a Jeſt, was ea- 
gerly laid hold on bythe Courtiers, and it was carry'd 
by em for an Addreſs of Thanks; tho' the Biſhop of 
Tandon courageouſly mov'd, in the Name of himſelf, 
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and all his Brethren, that they would particularly de- 
bate the King's Speech. „ 

It might have been obſerv'd before, that the Com- 
mons were reſolv'd to inſiſt on their Addreſs, and then 
to proceed upon the Petitions concerning Elections, and 
now thoſe who durſt not open their Mouths before, 
ſpoke with much Vehemence upon this Head 3 ſaying, 
It was a Point upon which the Nation cp Juſtice, 
and they had a Right to claim it; and it was highly 


probable they would have condemn'd —_— for a pri- 


yate Intimation was ſent round, that all thoſe who had 


ſtuck to the Intereſt of the Nation, in the main Points 


then before them, ſhould be choſen over again, tho it 


ſhould be found that their Election was void, and that 


2 new Writ ſhould go out: By this means thoſe Peti- 


tions were now encouraged, and were like to have a 


fair Hearing, and a Juſt Deciſton; and it was generally 
believ'd, that the abject Courtiers would have been 
Voted out. | | : | | T 
The King finding he could carry nothing in either 
Houſe, unleſs the departed from his Speech, and let 
the Teſt-Acts take place; prorogued the Parlia- 
ment, and kept it, by repeated Prorogations, ſtill on 
foot for about a Year and an half, but without holding 


a Seffion : Nay, thoſe who had either ſpoken or vo- 


ted for the Teſt, were ſoon diſgraced ; tho? they had 
till then ſerv'd the King with much Zeal, and great 
Obſequiouſneſs. He Cloſetted many of them, from 
ſome of whom he had very flat and hardy Denials 3, 
while others anſwer'd him more filently, but were 
not leſs teddy : ſo that when after a long Practice 
of Threats, and ill Uſage on the one hand, and of 
Promiſes and Corruption on the other, he ſaw he could 


not bring them to a Compliance, he at laſt diſſolvd 


the Parliament, by which he threw off a Body of Men, 
that in all other reſpects were ſure to him, and that 
would have 1 very moderate Satisfaction from 
We en fc; % regen ok 
As the above-mention'd Practice of the King, 
brought up the new Term of Cloſerting, it may not be 


' amiſs now to give the Origin of Hluminations; and the 
rather, becauſe we find no body elſe has taken notice of 
it: The Fifth of November, which was wont to-he ce- 


lebrated 
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lebrated with much Pomp, by Bonfires, burning the 
Pope, Ec. in Commemoration of the Gun-powder- 
Plot, was now forbidden: So that inſtead thereof, Peo- 
ple tuck up Candles in their Windows, to ſhew their 
Affections to the Proteſtant Religion, and Hatred to 
Popery ; nay, ſome carry d it ſo far, that all Smirbfield- - 
Roumds were ftuck with Candles that Night, and were 
ſuffer d to burn unmoleſted, © | 
T be Trial and Acquittal of the Lord Delamere, the 
Proceedings againſt the Earl of Stamford, and the Trial 
of Oates for Perjury, and the Whipping him, .were 
ſuch publick Acts, that we need but juſt mention them; 
only we may add, That the Whipping was executed 
. with the utmoſt Severity, by Special Order from the 
Court, and with Rewards given before-hand by ſe- 
veral Papiſts to the Executioner. As publick alſo were 
the Trials of the Lord Braxdon-Gerrard, of Bateman 
the Surgeon, and of Mr. Hamden, to ſay nothing of 
the Executions of Aylof, Nelthorp, and others. 5 
Tho' the Parliament rid ruſty in England, yet the 
King was reſoly'd to model Ireland to his own Mind 
and Ends; ſo as to make that Kingdom, a Nurſery for 
his Army in England, and to be ſure, at leaſt, of an 
Army there, whilſt his Deſigns were to go on more 
- ſlowly in Britain. The Triſs hated the Duke of Or- 
mond, ſo that he was ſoon recall'd, and the Earl of 
Clarendon was made Lord Lieutenant; but the Army, 
put under the Command of Talbot, made Earl of Tyr- 
connel, before mention'd 3 and Sir Charles Porter, who 
was poor, and therefore thought fitter to be made a 
Tool of, was made Lord Chancellor. The King in- 
deed told them both, He was reſolv'd to maintain the 
Settlement of Ireland; they had Authority to promiſe 
this, and to act purſuant to it: but both the Lieutenant 
and Chancellor being poor, it was ſecretly hoped, that 
they would underſtand the King's Intentions, and ſee 
thro' thoſe Promiſes, that. were made, only with 
an Intention to lay Men a- ſleep; and that therefore 
they would not infift tpo much upon them, nor too far 
purſue m. 5 25 oh 
The Noble Duke of Ormond did indeed all that lay 
in his power to ſettle things on ſuch a Foundation in 
that Kingdom, thatit might not be eaſy for the Papiſts 


to make a preſent Change, without a manifeſt Violati- 
on of its Laws and Conſtitutions. There is a very no- 
ted Paſſage, that ſhews the great Spirit of that excel- 
lent Patriot; he appointed a Dinner at the new Hoſpi- 
tal, a ately Fabrick, erected by him, near Dublin, 
for poor Soldiers, and known by the Name of Kilmaiu- 
bam Hoſpital, and invited. the Officers of- the Army, 
then in, and about that City. After Dinner he took a 
large Glaſs in his Hand, bid them fill it to the brim 
with Wine, then ſtood up, and call'd thus to the Com- 
pany 3 .Look here, Gentlemen, they ſay at Court, I am 
become an old doating Fool, you ſee my Hand does not 
Hake, nor does my Heart fail, nor ao I doubt, but that I 


Hall make ſome of my Enemies ſee their Miſtake. Now 


ſeeing we have mention'd one Hoſpital, ro which this 
great Duke had a relation, we cannot but alſo take 
notice of another, and that is the Charrer-Honuſe, of 
which he was one of the Governours, and into which 

the King, ſome time after the Duke's returning to 
England, would have put in a Penfioner, that was a 


a Meeting, and the Duke inſiſting, that what was 
offer d was contrary to Law, the Chancellor 7 
Freys ſaid, What ſignifies Law here? To which the 
Duke reply's, Does the Law ſignify nothing, my Lord, 
that you make ſo ſlight of it? Thus the King, being 
not able to carry h is Point, the Matter was dropt. 
We come now to a Trial upon the Teſt-Act: Sir 
Eduard Hales, a Kentiſh Gentleman, now declar'd 
bimſelf a Papiſt, tho' he had long diſguiſed it : He 
had an Employment, and not taking the Teſt, his 
Coachman was ſet up to inform againſt him, and to 


claim the 50% J. that the Law gave to the Informer. 


When this was to be brought to Trial, the Judges 


were ſecretly ask d their Opinions upon it; and ſuch 


who were not clear to judge as the Court directed, were 
no longer to be ſo: For the King was reſolv'd to have 
Meſtminſter- Hall entirely at his devotion, and fill'd on- 
ly with thoſe Judges who ſhould aſſert his Diſpenſing 
Power; that is, in plain Zng/ifb, ſhould execute, or 
break the Laws, when, and how his Majeſty pleaſed. 


Jo this end he Cloſetted the old ones, and before he 


_- would make any new ones, he enter'd into a profeſs'd 
: | | Bargain 
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Bargain with them, that they ſhoud maintain his Prero- 
gative of Diſpenſing. The firſt Man the King attempted 
to perſuade, was Sir Thomas Jones, Chief Juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas, who ſhew'd a great Averſeneſs, and at 
laſt told the King in plain Terms, He could not do it. 
The King anſwered, He could have twelve Judges 7 
Bis Opinion: To which Sir Thomas reply d, That 
poſſibly he might have twelve Fudges of his Opinion, 
but he would not find twelve Lawyers to be ſo, 
Upon this Reluctancy of the Judges, Sir Thomas 
ones, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas 3 William 
Monuntague, Eſq; Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
Sir Job Charleton, one of the Juſtices of the Common- 
. Pleas, and Sir Edward Nevil, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, had all their Quietus's ; and in their Places, 
Sir Henry Bedinggeld, one of the Juſtices of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, was. ſworn Lord Chief Juſtice of the ſame 
Court, Sir Edward Atkins,” one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, was ſworn Chief Baron; Sir Edward Lut- 
wich, Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, was.Sworn one of the 
Juſtices of the Co m mon-Pleas 3 and Sergeant Richard 
Heath was made one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
Within a few Days after, Chiſtopher Milton, a profeſs'd 
Papiſt, Brother to the famous Fohn Milton, was knight- 
ed, and made one of the Barons of the Exchequer 3 
and Sir ohn Powell, one of the Juſtices of the Common- 
Pleas 3 and in ſome time, Richard -Allibone of Gray's- 
Jun, and a Papiſt, was knighted, and made a Judge. Some 
of the new- made Judges were feeble and ignorant to a 
Scandal 3 ſo that the Suit went on now againſt Sir Z4- 
award Hales, and Judgment was given in Trinity-Term. 
The Cauſe had been argued with a moſt indecent Cold- 
neſs, by thoſe who were made uſe of,on defign to expoſe 
and betray it: it was ſaid, in favour of the Preroga- 
tive, That the Government of England was entirely in 
the King, that the Crown was an Imperial Crown; the 
Importance of which was, that it was Abſolute, that 
all Penal Laws were Powers lodged in the Crown, to 
enable the King to force the Execution of the Laws, but 
were not Bars to limit and bind up the King's Power; 
that the King could pardon all Offences againſt the- 
Law, and forgive the Neeldes ; and why could not he 
as well diſpenſe with them? That Acts of „ By 
| a 
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had been often ſuperſeded; that the Judges had 
ſometimes directions in their Charges at the Circuits, to 
enquire after ſome Acts of Parliament no more ;̃ of 
which one late Inſtance happen'd during the former 
Reign, That an Act paſſed concerning the Size of Carts 
and Waggons, with many Penalties uponvthe Tranſ- 
greſſors; and that yet, when it happened that the 
Model; preſcribed in tho Act was not practicable, the 
Judges gave direction not to execute the Act. Upon 
the whole, Herbert, the Chief Juſtice, gave Judg- 
ment for the Diſ g Power; which he could not 
ſtand, upon the Revolution, but retired into France, 
and there grazed out the reſt of his Days. $ 
Theſe were the Arguments brought to ſupport the 
King's diſpenfing Power; what was whiſpered againſt 
them in the Town, (for People began to be cautious 
of talking very openly) was, That if the Penalties did 
ariſe, only by virtue of the King's Proclamation, 
it was reaſonable, / that the Power of Diſpenſing, 
ſhould be only in the King. But fince the Prerogativ 
was both conſtituted and limited by Law, and foraſ- 
much as Penalties were impoſed to enforce the Ob- 
ſervance of the Laws that were neceſſary for ths. 
Publick Safety; it was an overturning of the whole 
Government, and the altering it from a legal to a de- 
ſpotick Form, to ſay, That Laws, made and declared 
not to be capable of being diſpenſed with, where one 
of the Penalties was an Incapacity, which, by a Max- 
im in Law, cannot be taken away even by a Pardon, 
ſhould be diſpenſed with at the pleaſure of the Prince. 
That a Fine was alſo ſet. by the . Offenders, 
but not given to the King, but to the Informer; 
which, thereby, became his: ſo that the King could 
no more pardon that, than he could diſcharge the Debts 
of the Subjects, and take away their Property. That 
Laws of ſmall conſequence, when a viſible Er- 
ror not obſerved in enacting them was afterwards found 
out, like, that of the, Size of Carts, might well be 
ſuperſeded ; for the Intention of the Legiſlature, be- 
ing the Good of the Subject, that was always to be 
prunes for the Repeal of an impracticable Law: 
but that it's not juſt nor reaſonable __ to infer from 
thence, that a Law, made for the Safety of the Go- 
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vernment, with the moſt effeQual Clauſes that could 
be contrived, on defign to enforce the Execution of 


they joined themſelves” with Papilts ? who; indeed, 


it, even in bar to the Power of the Prerogative, ſhould 


be made ſo precarious a Thing; eſpecially, ſeeing it 
had been ſo by : ö os 0 


| ately aſſerted, with ſo much Vigour, by 
the Repreſentatives of the People in Parliament. It 
was ſaid, that tho' this was, now, only applied to one 
Statute ; yet, the ſame Force of Reaſon would hold to 
-annul all our Laws; and the Penalty being that 
which is the Life of the Law, the Ae with 
Penalties might quickly be carried ſo far, as to diſſolve 


the whole Frame of the Government; and the Security 
the Subjects had, were only from the Laws, or if you 


will, the rather from the Penalties, ſince Laws without 
theſe were feeble Things, and no better than Cobwebs ; 
which bound Men up only no further than according 


to their own diſcretion. 4 


The Court having carried this Point, the Kin 


thought he might now new model his Council; an 


therefore, in July, the Earl of Pois, afterwards made 


Marquiſs, the Lord Arundel of Wardour, the Lord 
Bellafis, and the Lord Dover, all known and zealous 
Papitts, were ſworn of the Privy-Couneil, and accord- 
ingly took their Places at the Board. 
The Severities uſed towards ſome of the Witneſſes in 


e Popiſh Plot, and others, need only be juſt hinted. 


We ſhall, however, take ſome Notice of Mr. Samuel 
Johnſon here, a Church of England Man; who being 
Author of a very rational Treatiſe againſt Paſſive O- 


'»bedience, under the Title of Julian the 5 Ware, bad 
$ 


very much'provok'd the Court; and no leſs now, to 
be ſure, by his ſhort Addreſs to the Engl; Pro- 

teſtants in the King's Army: which was to this Effect, 
That next to their Duty to God, which ought to 
be the principal care of Men of their Profeflion, who 
carried their Lives in their hands, and often looked 
Death in the Face, in the Service of their native 
Country, wherein they drew their firſt Breath, and 
breathed a free Engliſp Air; he defired them now 


to confider, how they would comply with thoſe two 


main Points, by engaging in the preſent Service. Was 
it in the Name of God, and for his Service, that 


muſt 


* 
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muſt fight for the Maſs-Book, but would burn 
the Bible; and who ſought to extirpate the 
Proteſtant Religion with their Swords, becauſe they 

could not do it otherwiſe? And would they be 
aiding and aſſiſting to ſet up Maſs-Houſes, to ere& 
the Kingdom of Darkneſs and Deſolation among us, 
and to train up all our Children to 'Popery ! How 
would they do' theſe things, and call themſelves Pro- 
teſtants ! . 115 2 

What Service could they do to their Country, by 
being under French and Triſh Papiſts, and by bringing 
the Nan under a foreign Yoke ? Would they help 
to make forcible Entry into the Houſes of their Coun- 
trymen, under the Name of Quartering, contrary to 
Magna Charta, and the Petition of Right ? And would 
they be aiding and aſſiſting to all the Murders and 
Outrages which they ſhould commit by their void 
Commiſſions, which were/ declared Illegal, and 
ſufficiently blaſted by both Houſes of Parliament, if 
there had been any need of it? for it was very well 
known before, that a Papiſt could not have a Com- 
miſſion, but by Law was utterly incapable and diſarm'd. 
Would they exchange their Birth-right of Engliſh 
Laws and Liberties for Martial and Club-Law, and 
help to deſtroy all others, only to be eaten up them- 
ſelves? If he knew em well, as they were Eng- 

2 they hated and ſcorn'd theſe things, and there- 
re they ſhould not be unequally yoked' with 

idolatrous and bloody Papiſts. He concluded, Be 

valiant for the Truth, and ſhew yourſelves Men. To this 

he added a Poſtſcript, in which the ſame Conſiderations 

are humbly offered to all Exgliſh Seamen, who have 

been the Bulwark of this Nation againſt Popery and 

Slavery, ever fince 1588. | 0 

It was a formidable Army, kept up in the Bowels 

of the Kingdom, and no occaſion for them, that put 

him upon thinking it neceſſary to make ſome Appli- 

cation to the Proteſtant Soldiery. In this manner he 
got about a thouſand of them diſperſed, before they 
were ſeized : but Mr. Speak, who ſuggeſted the Wri- 
ting of it to Mr. Johnſon, lays, he cauſed twenty thou- 
ſand of them to be diſperſed in one Night amongſt 
the Army at Hounſlow, and as many more all the 

Vox. II. Kingdom 
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Kingdom over, the very ſame Night; and that 


Mr. Johnſon was betrayed by one Bellamy a Hoſier in the 


Borough of Southævark, and ſuffered Whipping, Impriſon- 
ment and many other Hardſhips for this bold Attempt ; 


which certainly did King James very great Diſſervice. 


In the mean time Father Perre, the Jeſuit, came into 
play, at Court: He was deſcended from a noble Family, 
but was a Man of very little Learning, and no way famed - 
for his Vertue ; but he made up all in Boldneſs and Zeal, © 
and he ſeemed, of all the Jeſuits, to be the moſt 
animated with Courage: and ſo unhappy was the King, 
that he looked upon him, who, in reality, contributed 
moſt to his Ruin, as the fitteſt Man to be ſet at the 
Head of his Councils: ſo he was now confidered as the 
Perſon, of all others, who had the greateſt Credit. He 
applied himſelf moſt to the Earl of Sunderland, and he 
was, for ſome time, principally directed by him, 

It is ſomewhat — that at the ſame time, 
that moſt Affairs were under the Direction of a Jeſuit, 
the King ſet up for a Maxim, the great Happineſs of 
an univerſal Toleration; upon which, he was wont to 
enlarge in a great variety of Topicks, inſiſting to thoſe 
about him, that nothing was more reaſonable, more 
chriſtian, and more politick. It was comical enough, to 
hear him reflect on the Church of Eugland for Seve- 
rities towards the Proteſtant Diſſenters; which how 
true or juſt ſoever it might be, yet, twas not only a 
ſtrange Doctrine, in the Mouth of a bigotted Papiſt, 


but of a Prince, on whoſe Account, and by whoſe 


Direction, the Church Party had been, indeed, but 
too obſequiouſly puſh'd on to that Rigour, of which 
many of them, afterwards, heartily repented. But 
fince the Churchmen could not be brought into a Com- 
pliance with the Court Deſigns, the Piſſenters muſt 

now. be cateſſed: and the Chief Juſtice Herbert going 
the Meſtern Circuit after Zefreys's bloody one, all was 
Grace and Favour to them; their former Sufferings 
wete much reflected on and pitied; their Teachers were 
encoutaged to ſet up their Meeting-Houſes again, 
which either had been held very ſecretly, or been 
diſcontinued for four or five Years-; and private In- 
timations were every where given, that the King 
would not have them or their Meetings any way mo- 


leſted. 
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5 fled: Thoſe of them who had the leaſt Underſtanding, 


upon this ſhew of Fayour grew inſolent; but the wiſer 


Sort eaſily ſaw thro' all this, and could not but diſ- 


cern that. the Papiſts deſign was to animate the Diſſen- 
ters againſt the Church of England, as much as they 
had before ſet the Churchmen againſt them: and there- 
fore tho? they return'd to their Conventicles, for which, 


no body coutd, juſtly blame Men of their Principles 


and Perſuaſions ; yet they entertained a juſt Jealouſy 
of the ill Deſigns that they concealed under all this 
ſudden and unexpected Shew of Grace and Kindneſs 3 
and they did not fail, in a proper time, to ſhew it : But 
all that they could do for the preſent, was to take care 


to keep fair with, and not to provoke the Church-Party. 


They did not, indeed, think it Prudence for them, 
in ſuch g Juncture, to preach againſt Popery; but 
the Church of England Men generally did ſet them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the Points of Controverſy, upon which fol- 
lowed the Publication of great Variety of ſmall Books, 
that were eafily Parch ale asd ſoon read: They ſet 
themſelves to examine all the Points of Popery, with 
a Solidity of Judgment, Clearneſs of Argument, Pro- 
fundity of Learning, and Vivacity of Wit; far be- 
yond any thing that heretofore had appeared in the 


Engliſh Lo It is very certain, the Churchmen and 


their Adverſaries were very unequally yoked ; for if 


the former are juſtly to be reckon'd among the beſt 


Writers that have yet appeared on the Proteſtant ſide, 
their Opponents were certainly among the weakeſt that 
had ever ſtood upon the Popifh fide. Their Books 
were as poorly,. as inſolently writ; and they had 
ſcarcely any other Learning in them but what they 

ole out of ſome French Authors, which they put into 
ery bad Frgliſh. All which muſt neceſſarily affe&t 
King James; but his Bigotry ſupported him in it, 
and his Heart was now ſet_on making ſome illuſtri- 


'ous Converts, which might be an Example to his Sub- 


jects of a more inferior Rank. | 1 
The Earl of Mulgrave, then Lord Chamberlain of 
the Houſhold, was repreſented as a Man apt to com- 
ply with every thing that he thought might be 


acceptable; he went fo far as to attend the King to 


Maſs, and kneeled at it: and his Lordſhip being con- 
5 | . ſidered 


pear a Proteſtant for weighty Reaſons of State. 
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fidered as a Perſon: indifferent to all Religions, the 
Prieſts began their Attack upon him. He told them, 
he was willing to receive Inſtructions; that he had 
taken much pains to bring himſelf to believe in God, 
who created the World and all Men in it; but that 
it muſt not be an ordinary Force. of Argument, that 


could bring him to believe, Man was quits with God, 


and made God again. As for the Scotch Earl of 
Middleton, who had marry'd into a Popiſh Family, and 
was of looſe Principles in Religion, a Prieſt was 
ſent to inſtruct him. He began with Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, the uſual Topick, of which he ſaid he would 
convince him immediately; and began thus: You be- 
live the Trinity? Middleton, Roping him, ſaid, 
WWho told you ſo? At which the Prieſt ſtanding amazed, 


the Earl added, he expected he ſhould: convince him 


of his Belief, but not queſtion him of his own; with 


which the Prieſt was ſo confounded, that he could not 


proceed any further. It was much talked of in theſe 
times, that the Duke of Norfolk one day carrying 
the Sword of State before the King to the Chappel, he 
topped at the Door; upon which the King ſaid to 
him, My Lora, your Father wculd have gone further. 
To which the Duke anſwered, Your Majeſty's Father 
avas the better Man, and he would not have gone ſq far. 
The Story of K77k's being preſſed to change his Reli- 
ion, and his Anſwer, that he was already pre-engaged, 
Gr he had promiſed the Emperor of Morocco, when © 
he was Governour of Tangier, that if ever he changed 
his Religion, he would turn Mahometan ; is ſo well 
known in all Men's mouths, that we do but juſt men- 
tion it. 'The King's intemperate Zeal being not diſcou- 
raged with theſe Repulſes, he firſt undertook him- 


ſelf to manage the Earl of Sunderland, who was ſaid 


to have been very obſequious to his Defire, and to 
have bowed low at the Popiſh Altar, tho' he did not 


care to be formally reconciled (as the Term then was) 
to the Church of Rome. What the Tenour of the Diſ- 


courſe w2s, which the King had with him, remains a 


Secret to this day 3 but however, Father Petre was 


ſaid to have extremely magnify'd the Earl's Obedience; 
adding, that it was neceſſary for him, as yet, to ap- 


It 
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It were to be wiſhed, we could be able to give a full © 
and perfect Lift of the Proſelytes to the Church of 
Rome, under the Influence of this King and his Court, 
with a true Relation of their Characters and Circum- 
ſtances, Rewards, Services, c. By which it would ap- 
pear, that Men of no Religion, and yet not all of 
them, as appears by the foregoing Inſtance, were ea- 
fily made to profeſs Popery, when their Vices and 
Neceſſities drove them to it. The very Poets were 
rverted by them, and even the Chief upon the Stage, 
den and Wicherly: The former, who had expoſed 
Popery to the laſt degree, came meanly over to the 
worſhipping of it, and with himſelf, ſacrificed his two 
Sons; = in his funeral Pindarick on King Charles II. 
he had no Touch of it, nor betrayed any Inclination 
to come over to it; tho' he wrote to the Height of a 
Court-Parafite, and commended the Living more than 
the Dead: however, he diſcovered he was no Pro- 
* in the concluſion of that Poem, for he ſang 
thus 3 | =, | 


3 


on” With a diſtant view IT ſee, 
Ty amended Vows of Engliſh Loyalty; 

Aud all 1 80 that Object there appears 
. The long Retinue of a proſperous Reign, 
A Series of ſucceſiful Years, 


I orderly Array, à martial manly 27 rain. 


As for Wicherly, the King's paying his Debts, af- 
ter ſeven Years Impriſonment, and allowing him a 
Penſion of two hundred Pounds per Annum, made him a 
Froſelyte, in a way of Complaiſance to his Majeſty's 
F ... :.-- 5 . 
The King's next Sollicitation was to the Earl of 

Kocheſter, for whom he had a particular Affection and 

Eſteem; not only as his Brother in Law, but as his 

faithful Servant, on whom therefore he had conferred 

the Treaſurer's Staff, upon his firſt Advancement to 
the Throne. But it ſeems the Earl did not long con- 
tinue in high confidence with his Majeſty: As the De- 
feat of the Duke of Monmouth proved fatal to himſelf, 
ſo it proved in effect ſo w the King himſelf ; that 
paultry Succeſs having ſent him ever after a'madding, 
em 5 without 
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without any confideration that there was a Prince of 
auge in being. It came from the Earl's own Mouth, 
hat - np that Defeat, the King talked to him of all 
his Affairs with great Freedom; and commonly every 
Morning, of the Bufineſs to be done that day: but the 
very day after the Duke's Execution, he changed his 
Method, and never talked to him more of any Buſineſs 
but what related to the Treaſury ; ſo that he ſaw he had 
now no more the Root he formerly had. He was look'd 
on as ſo much link'd with the Clergy, that the Papiſts 
were unanimouſly ſet againſt him. He had in a Want 
of Money procured a conſiderable Loan to the Exche- 
ner; by which, he was kept in his Poſt longer than 
| Lad been intended: and at laft, the King deſiring he 
would ſuffer himſelf to be inſtructed in "Religion? he 
anſwered, he was fully ſatisfy'd about his Religion: 
ut being preſſed by the King, that he would hear his 
Prieſts, he defired ſome of the Clergy of the Church 
of England might be preſent 3 to which, the Kin 
conſented, but only with an Exception of Tillotſon an 
Stillingfleet, The Earl ſaid, he would content himfelf 
only with thoſe who ſhould happen to be in waiting; 
and thoſe happened to be the Doctors, Patrick and 
Fane ; while they had one Gifford, a Sorbonne Doctor, 
nd Mr, Tilden, who had turned Roman Catholick at 
Ti sbon, but went by the Name of Doctor Godden, on 
the Popiſh fide. The Conference was held at Mhitehall, 
where the King, and ſeveral other Perfons of Honour, 
were preſent, with the Earl of Rocheſter. ; 
The Prieſts began the Attack, the Subject was, 7hbe 
 Ryle of Faith, and che proper Fuge in Controverſies. 
"And when-they had done,” the Earl ſaid, If they had 
nothing ſtronger to urge, he would not trouble thoſe 
learned Divines to ſay any this 85 neither indeed was 
there occaſion for them to ſay much, for he was ſure 
be Zodld Anger aff Wat he bad peppi! and fo ho did 
\ gnſwer it all with much Heat and Spiri 
Vuitbont ſome Scorn, faying, eise rbeſe Grounds to 
Fer ſuade Men ty change rYeir Region | 
Aver and over agaid, with great Vehemence.. The Kin 
3 e emper he was, broke nn 6; 
- Fharging all that "were preſept. to Tay nothing of 
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| ſhould be heard to ſay, He never ſaw ſo bad a Cauſe 


ſo awell, or a good one ſo ill maintain d. 


The Jeſuits being highly exaſperated, that the 


Treaſurer refus'd to become a Convert; one of them 
ſaid, That Lord muſt be Anathemariz'd, and that the 


King could never proſper while he had ſuch a Heretick 
near him: ſo that 


turn' d out, and the Treaſury put into the hands of five 


was Within a few days after 


Commiſſioners, whereof the Lords Bellaſis and Dower 


were Papiſts. However it muſt be own'd, the King 
was very generous to him, for he ſettled an Annuity of 


five thouſand Pounds ger Aun. on the Poſt- Office, for 
his own, and his Son's Life: But his Brother, the Earl 
of Clarendon, had no Compenſation for the loſs of the 


Cuſtody of rhe Privy-Seal, which was given to Henry 
Lord Arundel of Wardour, another Papiſt, nor for his 


Government of Jrelang. nets 4 
He endeavour d to preſerve the Act of Settlement, 


and the Engliſ Intereſt in that Kingdom, to the utmoſt 
of his Power 5 while Tyrconnel, not only put Iriſh Pa- 
piſts into ſuch Poſts in the Army as became void, but 
broke the - Engliſh Proteſtant Officers, to make room 


for others, on the {lighteſt Pretences, and at laſt turn d 
em all out, both Officers and Soldiers, without ſo 
much as pretending a Colour for it: So that an Army, 


paid by virtue of the Act of Settlement to ſeture it, 
was wreſted out of legal Hands, and put into thoſe en- 
gaged both in Religion and Intereſt to deſtroy the Set- 
. tiement 3 ſo that the Engliſb Proteſtants in that King- 
dom look'd on themſelves at Mercy, ſince the Army 


was now made up of their Enemies. Theſe things 


cauſed perpetual Jarrings between Clarendou and Tyr - 
conne}, and being perpetually complaining.of ont ano- 
ther, the King reſolved to put an end to it, by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and Chancellor Porter, and ma- 
king Tyrconnel Lord Deputy; and Fitron, a zealous 
Papiſt, who had no other Law than the King's Pleaſure, 
Lord Chancellor. Here were now very terrible Aſ- 
pects in that Kingdom, which the Papiſts in Eugland 
either diſſembled very artfiilly,: or they were much 
. troubled at this, which gave ſo great an alarm every 
where: But Petre and 2 : 
. drive on -Jehy-like, and 3 the W 
N 4 | - 
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ſo far, that matters ſhould be put paſt all retreating 
or compounding ; ſo that he might think no more ot 

Governing by Parliament, but by a Military Power: 

and if even that ſhould not adhere firmly to him, by 

Aſſiſtance from France, and an Jriſo Army. :: 

The late Biſhop of Salisbuny, in his H iſtory of his 

- own Times, relates an Accident that happened about this 

time, that put the Popiſh Prieſts much out of counte- 
nance, and 1s a Secret that for the moſt part was be- 

fore unknown to us. The King ſtill viſited Mrs. Sid. 
ley, on whom ſhe gain'd ſo tar, as to get herſelf 
created Counteſs of Dorcheſter. 3 this no ſooner reach'd 
the Queen's ears, but ſhe ordered that all the Prieſts 
ſhould be brought into her Cloſet, that were admitted 
to a particular Confidence. Having got em about her, 

- The ſent to defire the King to come and ſpeak to her; 
and upon his Arrival, we may well imagine how much 

he was ſurpriz d to ſee ſuch a Company about her 3 
but ſtill much more, when they all fell upon their 

- Knees before him : Now it was that the Queen fell 
into a bitter Lamentation, for that new Honour, which 

they expected would be follow'd with the ſetting the 

. Counteſs up openly as Miſtreſs. The Queen was at 

that time under an ill Habit of Body, and was attended 

with an Illneſs, whichiit was beliey'd-would have ended 
in a Conſumption; and it was thought her Sickneſs 
was of ſuch'a nature, that yielded a very melaricholy 

- Prefage 3 that if ſhe ſhould live, ſhe could have no 

Children: The Prieſts boldly told the King, that a 
Blemiſh in his Life blaſted their Deſigns, and that 
the more it appear'd, and the longer its continuance 
ſhould be, all their endeavours would prove the more 

ineffectual. The King was much affected with this, 
and ſeem'd to be quite out of countenance for what he 
had done: But to give em all the quiet and ſatisfacti- 

on he could at preſent, he made em a promiſe, he 


would ſee the Counteſs no more; and he pretended he 


conferred that Title upon her, in order to the more de- 
. cently breaking with her. But the Queen not ſeeming 
to give any Credit to this Pretence, he promis'd he 
would ſend her over to Treland, which was done accor- 


. dingly; but having tarry'd there only a few Months, 


ſhe return'd, and the criminal Commerce was ſtill con- 
7, | „ tinu d 
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tinu'd between them. He'adds, that there was no 
doubt but the Prieſts were the more apprehenſive of 
this, becauſe ſhe was a bold and lively Woman, and 
was always treating them and their proceedings with 
great contempt 3 and ſurely ſhe was in reality more the 
King's Friend than they were, who were. perpetually 
hurrying him to.deftruction. 3 8 Tz 
In the mean time, the King having convened a Parlia- 0 
ment in Scotland, to be held by the Earl of Murray, 
as High-Commiſſioner, and one of the new Converts, 
to try if they would be more compliant than his Eng- 
lifþ Parliament had been, and take off all the Penal 
Laws and Teſts about Religion: ſome Promiſes of 
Compliance had been made, it ſeems to the King, up- 
on which he too much depended. But another Spirit 
began now te appear in that Nation, and the People 
began to return to their old Zeal againſt Popery ; even 
the Epiſcopal Clergy there, began to rouze.themſelves 
a little on that occaſion, and to recover ſome degrees of 
Credit, by the oppoſition they made to that Religion. 
But for the Presbyterians, tho' they were now 85 
from the great Severities they had long labour'd under, 
yet they expteſſed upon every opportunity their inſu- 
perable averſion to Popery: ſo the Court was ſoon 
convinced they were not to be depended upon. . 
Hut the greateſt Champions of all, againſt the Church 
of Rome, were the regular Clergy of the Church of 
England, who thought it their duty not to be filent in 
the common Danger; and therefore made their Ser- 
mons, and publick Diſcourſes, more expreſly.againſt the 
Errors a] Corruptions of that Church. The deluded © 
King was taught to believe, that whatever was faid 
againſt his Religion, was a Reflection upon his Per- 
fon and Government; and therefore he was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to order the Directions about Preaching, pub- 
liſh'd in 1662, to be ee and re- inforced with 
his Letter to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and rk, 
Jo prohibit Preaching upon Controverſial Points: 
which, upon the matter, was to forbid the Clergy to 
defend their Religion in the Pulpit 3 when at the 
ſame time it was attack'd by the Popiſh Priefls, with 
all the vigour they were capable, both in their Sermons 
and Books. But for all this, the Clergy were not wan- 


had been done, either at home or abr 


Church; and that to blind the 
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ung in their Duty 3 for they did more, to their immor- 
tal Honour, to vindicate the Doctrine of own 


Church, and to expoſe the Errors of the hurch of 
ome, both in their Sermons and Writin eps than — 


fince th 
Reformation; and in ſuch a Stile, and Wich ſuch * 


inimitable Force of A as will be a Standard of 
writing to ſucceeding 


As every . orueds 150 Deſign of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſion, was a Project ag ainſt the ęſtabliſh'd 
eople, ſome Biſhops 

of the Church of England were named — om : z 
whereof one refuſed to act from the beginning, and an- 


other excuſed himſelf, after he came to fee where 


the Defignof it was levell'd: We paſs it over, after 
having obſery'd, a this Commiſſion was a manifeſt 
Violation of the Laws, and againſt an expreſs Act of 
Parliament. It was whiſper'd, that Zefreys being 
now much ſunk at Court, and the Chief Juſtice, Sir 


_ Edward Herbert, being moſt in favour, K's former, to 


recommend t _ offer'd this illegal Ad- 
vice, of ſetting up this Commiſſion, without calling it 


the High Commiſſion; pretending i it was only a ſtan- 


ding Court of Delegates. It's very remarkable, that 
this ſtretch of the Supremacy, ſo contrary to Law, was 
aſſum d by a Prince, whoſe Religion made bim con- 


demn all that e that the Law had veſted in 


the Crown. The Pepſan above mention d, that refuſed 
to act 3» this Commiſſion, was Archbiſhop Sancroft, 


who, fays Biſho 715 Burnet, ſ. abe en iinſt Po- 
pery in en iſcourſes 3 but he was of ſuch a timo- 
zons temper, an d ſo ſet on epriching his Nephew, 
i of courage ; wauld not in- 


| feed appear in this Court, when fit open d, and de- 


clar d RENE Lt 5 3 and after his Reaſons, why, he could 
not fit and act therein, as judging it againſt Law, but 
contented hixaſclf with being ablent 3 the other two 
Biſhops were more compliant: Daham was fo ela- 

ad with i 155 that he Fa 1 Name ſhould = — 2 
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of York died this Year, and as he had ſucceeded him 
in Rocheſter, he had ſome hopes let fall, of his like- 
\ wiſe ſucceeding in Tork. But the Court had ſet it 
down for a Maxim, To keep all the great Sces that de- 
came vacant, {till empty, till they could fill chem to 
their own mind; ſo that he was miſtaken in his expeQa- 
tions, if ever he had them. Be it as it will, it's but 
juſt we ſhould take notice of what the Biſhop himſelf 
afterwards ſaid, a little before the Revolution, about 
his part in this Commiſſion, in a Letter to the Earl of 
Dorſet, viz. That when the Commiſſion was made, 
his Name was put to it altogether without his know- 
ledge, at a time when he happened to be at Saulizhury, 
holding an Archiepiſcopal Viſitation with the Biſhop, of 
Cheſter ; that he was flartled when he pexceivid the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſcrupled to be preſent with 
- them ; whoſe Example, it was true, he rather 
to have follow'd, than. the greateſt Lawyer, in all mat- 
ters of Conſcience 3 that yet he hoped his Grace would 
' excuſe him, if he declared he did not at firſt know he 
made a matter of Conſcience of it; vor did he under- 
ſtand his Grace took exception at the Lawfulneſs of the 
Commiſſion it ſelf, till after the Biſhop of Landon 
was cited, and appear'd, and anſwer d; and the un- 
juſt Sentence was paſſed againſt him, | . 
The Trial of the Biſhop of London, befare theſe 
Commiſſioners, for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp ille- 
gally, and his Suſpenſion 46 Officio thereupon, is ſo 
well known, that we needed not to have mention d it : 
but it may be proper to obſerve, that they did nat 
think fit to meddle with his Revenues ; for the Lawyers 
had ſettled that point, that Benefices were of the na- 
ture of Free-holds, ſo that if the Sentence had reach d 
the Temporalities, the Biſhop would haye had the 
matter tried over again in the Court of King's-Beuch 3 
where, it's very likely, he would have had juſtice done 
him, Herbert not being ſatisfy'd with. the JuRice and 
| 5 of the Sentence. In the mean time, the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, who had a great eſteem Fay, the Biſhop, 
he would 5 


wrote to the King, and begg'd carneftly. 8 
favourable to him, who ſhe could not think would wil- 
lingly offend 3 while the King, in his Anſwer, reflected 

ſeverely on him, and not without ſome Jſharpneſs.on her 

for intermeddling. At the ſame time, the Court ſeem'd 
Rs: X | uneaſy, . 
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uneaſy, and the Victory was ſo poor, that the Biſhop 
was more confider'd than ever before; and his Clergy, 
for all bis Suſpenſion, were more compliable to his ſe- 
cret Intimations than ever. IP 
We fhall not meddle with my Lord Caſtlemain's 
Embaſſy to Rome, where he was little conſider d by 
the then Pope, Innocent the Eleventh 3 and but juſt 
mention the filling up the Sees of Cheſter and Oxford, 
with two very unworthy Men, vis. Cartwright and 
Parker, in compariſon of their eminent Predeceſſors, 
Pearſon and Fell; but come to one Remark on the 


| preſent Adminiftration, that tho' ſingular, yet. carries 


with it the real appearance of Truth. If King James 
could have got the Biſhops and Clergy, and Body of 
the Church of England, to have perſecuted and extir- 
pated the Proteſtant Diſſenters, he would have choſen 


that way of utmoſt Severity, much rather than that of 


e nor and Toleration, of which, in his Converſa- 
tion, hepretended to be the Eſpouſer : for the Diflen- 
ters, by their own Confeſſion, were this Year, in ſome 
Places at leaſt, perſecuted in the wonted manner; 
their Meetings were frequently diſturb'd both in City 
and Country, and Fines were levy'd upon them. The 
Informers broke in upon Mr. Fleetwood, Cromevell's Son- 
in-law, Sir 7ohn Hartop, and. ſome others, ar Stoke- 


Newington, to levy Diſtreſſes upon Conventiclers, to the 


Sum of about fix or ſeven Hundred Pounds; and ma- 
ny were excommunicated, and Capias's iſſued out againſt 
them. Indeed, at length, a Dilpenſation. or Licence- 
Office was, ſet up, where all Comers might have Diſ- 
penſations, paying fifty Shillings for themſelves and 
their Families; and many of thoſe who were perſecu- 


ted at Conventicles, took out Diſpenſations, as it might 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed they would, Many likewiſe 
were releas d from their Impriſonment, and had their 
Fines remitted by the King's Pardon. „ 
All this indeed was Grimace, the ſetting up of Pope- 
ry was the ſecret Spring that ſet all at work; and it 


ought not to be forgot here, that to incourage the infe- 


rior Clergy; to make open Profeſſion of that Religion, 


and that, without incurring loſs of their Benefices, a 


n \ ” 


Precedent was given of ſafe Apoſtacy, in Mr. Edward 
Kelater, Miniſter of Putney, near London; who declar'd 


| bim- 
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himſelf. a Papiſt, and triumphed in publiſhing his Rea- 


| ſons for it; wherein he was pleas'd to tell the World, 


He bad not turn'd out of Intereſt, for he was eafily 
perſuaded to look upon Intereſt as 2 thing worth no- 
ching. But his Anſwerer, Dr. Gee, ask'd him, With 
what Face he could write in that manner, when almoſt 

all the Kingdom knew he fill held both his Livings, 
tho* he diſown'd his being ſo much as a Member of the 
Church of England:? And how briskly he hector'd and 
2 with the Church of Worceſter, when they only 


deſired to fill the Cure of Putney with a Miniſter of 


the Church'of England, which he deny'd any longer to 
own himſelf to be of? : 1 1 
As the Papiſts at home grew every day more and 
more Inſolent, the Jeſuits abroad exulted now very 
much, that there was ſuch a Progreſs made, in their Ima- 
gination, for introducing Popery into this Kingdom. 
Parker Biſhop of Oxford was, or they would have the 
World believe he was, a great Favourer of the Catho- 
lick Faith; and they wrote, that he propos d to the 
Council, Whether it. did not ſeem expedient, that at 
leaſt one College ſhould be granted to the Catholicks at 
Oxford, that rhey might not be forced to ſtudy beyond 


+ Sea at ſuch great Expefices 3 but that it was not known 


what anſwer he had. It was added, that the ſame Bi- 
ſhop having invited two of their Brethren, together 
with ſome of the Nobility, drank the King's Health, 


to à certain Heretick Lord who was in Company, wiſh- 


ing his Majeſty good Succeſs in all his Undertakings ; to 
which he fabjoin'd, That the Religion of all the Prote- 
ſtants in England did not ſtem, to him, to be in a bet- 
ter condition than Buda vas before it was taken; and 
that they were next to Atheiſts who defended that Faith. 
Indeed, if the Caſe of the Proteſtants was ſo deſperate 
in England, it was high time for them to look to them- 
ſelves 5 and fo they did, in due time, to the overthrow: 


and confuſion of their Enemies. 


In the mean time, the King being intent upon repeal- 

ing the Penal Laws and Teſt, and judging the beſt way 
to compaſs. his Ends, was to iſſue qut a general De 
claration of Indulgence, which was done accordingly 
on the 4th of April 1687. Men gave their Opinions of 
it, according to their various Inclinations; Mr. Wallop's 
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Notion of it was the beft I ever yet met with; he 
juſtly compar d it to the Scaffolding of St. Paul's, by 
which he meant, that the Declaration ſhould laſt till 
Fopery was built up, and that then it ſhould be pull'd 
down, that is, recall'd when there was no further occa- 
ſion for it: a Compariſon that ſhould never be forgot by 
all good Engliſh Proteftants 
It was very remarkable, that Sir Roger L Eſtrange, 
who had employ'd his Pen with great Art and Succeſs 
ainſt thoſe who had oppos'd the Meaſures of the 
urt, in a manner, ever fince the Reftoration, and 
even vindicated the Diſpenfing Power, and all arbitrary 
Steps of this King, was ſo great an Enemy to Tolera- 
tion, that he could not be allur'd or terrify'd to write 
in favour of it; for which Non-compliance, all his 
former Services paſt for nothing, and upon his Offer o 
excuſe, the King turn'd his Heel upon him with great 
Anger and Contempt. 5 
The Diſſenters, who had indeed been but too much 
haraffed before, fell in, and heartily embraced this 
Indulgence; and ſome of them in their Addreſſes of 
Thanks, were guilty of ſo much fulſome Flattery, as to 
be offenſive to the very Ears of the King. The Deſign 
was to yoke the Papiſts and Proteſtant Diſſenters, ſo that 
they might draw hand in hand together againſt the 
Church 3 and one would have thought there was, at 
this time, a ſort of Converfion wrought upon the Pa- 
piſts, when they openly pretended, that ſuch an Indul- 
—— was their own Principle ; and they even cited the 
oderation of the Church of England Divines for it. 
On the other hand, the wiſer and more moderate 
Diffenters behav'd themſelves with more Caution, and 
endeavour'd to give as little Offence as poſſible to the 
Churchmen ; ſome of whom were courted. to addreſs 
the King with Thanks, for the ſpecious Clauſe of Pro- 
tecting and Maintaining the Arch-biſhops, Biſhops, and 
Clergy, and all the other Subjects, in the free Exerciſe of 
their Religion, as by Lad eftabliſh'd: And even five of 
the Biſhops, who were Crew of Durham, Barlow of 
Lincoln, Cartwritht of Cheſter, Wood of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and Watſon of St. David's, get's on ſore 
of their Clergy to ſign Addreſſes of Thanks for that 


Part of the Declaration. Parker of Oxford attempted ” 
| 0 


* 
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do the ſame, but upon. ſummoning the Clergy of the 


to that purpoſe, they unanimouſly retuſed to comply. 


It's ſtrange, that as the new Laws were now diſpenſed 


with, and in a manner uſeleſs; ſome old ones ſhould at 


the ſame time be reviv'd and executed, that made for 
the King's Purpoſe: thus having found out an old Act of 


Parliament that made it Death for any Soldier, taking 
Pay in the King's Service in his Wars abroad, or on the 


High-Seas, or in Scotland, to deſert his Colours; the 
King would have this Law put in execution in time of 
perfect Peace, upon his Soldiers in his Standing- Army 
for a Terror to Hounſlow-Heath : and becauſe the famous 
Sir Fohn Holt, then Recorder of London, would not 
interpret that Law according to the King's mind, he was 
t out of his Place; and Wright, now made Chief 
Taftice, ventured to hang two or three poor Soldiers upon 
that antiquated Statute, which, had it been in full 
Force and Virtue, would not have come up to the pre- 
ſent Caſe. . 3 7 5 
About this time, the King order'd the Earl of Fun- 
derland to bid Mr. Waller, the famous Poet, to come 
and ſee him in the Afternoon; when he came, the King 
took him into his Clofer, and there ask d him, how he 
liked ſuch a Picture: Sir, fays Mr. Waller, my Eyes. 
ave dim, and I know not whoitis. The King reply d, 
Ir is the Princeſs of Orange. Then, ſays Mr. Waller, 


be is like the greateſt Woman in the World. Who do"you 


call ſo? anſwer'd the King. Queen Elizabeth, ſaid he: 
I wonder, Mr. Waller, replyd the King, you Hon 
think. ſo; hut I muſt confeſs ſve had a* wiſe Council. And 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Waller, Did your Majeſty ever kno d 
Fool chuſe a' Wiſe one? It being known, ſome time after, 
that Mr. Waller reſoly'd'to marry his Daughter and Fa- 
vourite to Dr. Birch; Prebendary of Meſiminſter, and 
Miniſter of St. Brides in our time, the King was eafily 
revail'd with to endeavour to hinder it, as the Doctor 
Pirnſelf own'd; and to that end, order'd a French 


* 


Gentleman of Quality to tell Mr. aller; That t 


King wonder d he could have any Thoughts of marrying 
his Daughter td a falling Church. He made Anſwer, 
Sir, the Kim does me very much Honony to take any 
notice f my domeſtick Aﬀairs ; but hub liv'd long 
Pe ; enoug 
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enough to obſerve, that this falling Church has got 4 
Trick of riſing again. Every body can make their 
Comment upon this; and it is no wonder theſe Words 
ſhould often drop -from Mr. Waller's Mouth, The King 
will be left like a Whale upon the Strand. | 85 
Rege Lex being by this time become the Motto of 
the Rings of ſome new- made Sergeants, all look'd as if 
our Laws were to be no longer Acts of Parliament, but 
Declarations of the King 5 who, nevertheleſs, was very 
uneaſy, that all his Endeavours could never induce the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange to come into his Meaſures 
about repealing the Penal Laws and Teſt, on which his 
Heart was ſo much ſet : but they grew ftill the more 
averſe to them, when they ſaw the Rights and Privi- 
leges of both our famous Univerſities ſtruck at. The 
Proceedings againſt them are very well known; how- 
ever, to preſerve the Series of our Hiſtory, it will be 
proper to give a Sketch of them. WEE: 
The King began with Cambridge, by ſending a, Let-. 
ter, or Mandamus, to order Father Francis, an rigno- 
rant Zencdifiine Monk, to be receiv'd a Maſter of Arts, 
in order, without doubt, that a way might be pav'd to 
let others into the Degrees of the Univerſity. It is 
indeed true, that the King's Letters were ſcarcely ever 
refus'd in conferring Degrees. Inftances there were even 
of a Mahometan that had a Degree given him; but 
— diſtinction was to be made between honorary 
grees given to Strangers, and to thoſe who intended 
to ſettle among them: for every Matter of Arts having 
a Vote in the Convocation, if they conferr'd this De- 
gree, every thing muſt be allow'd, that could be pre- 
tended to on the like Authority. And they were not 
ignorant, that by this Method, the King's Priefts might, 
in time, come to have the Majority in the Convocation, - 
which was their Parliament, and might have fatal Con- 
ſequences 3 ſo that they refuſed the Mandamus with 
great Unanimity, and with a Firmneſs that the Court 
little expected from them. However, new and repeat- 
ed Orders were ſent, full of ſevere Menaces in caſe of 
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were for complying to admit Francis conditionally, if 
it ſhould not be drawn into Precedent for the future; 
but that for very good Reaſons being rejected, the 
Vice-Chancellor in ſhort was turn'd out by the Ecclefi- 
aſtical Commiſſioners for his ſuppos d Diſobedience: 
However, the Univerſity elected another in his Room, 
who was a Man of much Spirit, and in his Speech pro- 
miſed, that during his Magiſtracy, neither Religion, nor 
the Rights of the Body, ſhould, ſuffer by his means. 
The King did not think it proper to inſiſt any more upon 
this Affair, which was too plain a Confeſſion either of 
his Weakneſs in beginning ſuch an ill- grounded At- 
tempt, or of his Feebleneſs in letting it drop, after he 
and his pretended Myrmidons had talk'd ſo much about 
it: and this ſeems to be contrary to a Maxim he had 
once eſpouſed, That a King, when he made a Step, was 
never to go back, nor encourage Faction and Diſobedience 
by yielding to it. 6 SES MES. 
Having briefly run thro' theſe Proceedings in reſpe& 
to Cambridge, we are next to take 2 View of the At- 
tempts the Court made againſt the indubitable Rights 
and Privileges of the Univerſity of Oxford; they be- 
gan with conferring the Deanery of Chriſt- Church, the 
moſt important Poſt in the Univerſity, upon one Maſſey, 
one of the new Converts, tho? the had neither the Gra- 


vity, Learning, nor Age, that was ſuitable to ſuch a 


Dignity 3 but all was ſupply'd by his early Perverſion. 

He went at firſt to the Prayers in the Chapel, but ſoon . 
after more openly declar'd himſelf. Not long after, 
the Preſident of Magaalen-College departing this Life, a 
Foundation, that is, perhaps, the richeſt in all Europe, 
the King, by a firange Fatality in his Counſels, re- 
ſolv'd to attack it: the Fellows, by their Statutes, ha- 


ving a Right to elect their Preſident, the King ſent 


down a Mandamus, requiring them to ele& one Far- 
mer, a Man every way unqualify'd for that Poſt, unleſs 
you will allow his renouncing his own Religion, and 
embracing that of the King's, made him ſo. The Fel- 
lows, perhaps apprehenſive of a Mandamus, choſe 
Dr. Hough, one of their own Body, who as he was in 
every reſpe& a ſuitable Man, ſo he was a worthy and 
firm Perſon, not apt to be threaten'd out of his Right. 
bas. _ their MM: * to their Statutes, . 
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to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, their Viſitor, who con- 
firmed it: the King highly reſented this Pace, and 
it was plauſibly ſaid, That in caſe of a Mandamus in 
favour of an undeſerving Perſon, they ought in duty 
to have repreſented the matter to the King, and to 
have waited till his Pleaſure was known. lt was one 
of the principal Services that the Univerſity expected 
from their Chancellors, which made them uſually chuſe 
Men of great Credit, at Court; that by their Intereſt, 
ſuch Letters might be either prevented or recalled: 
But the Duke of Or mond, their preſent Chancellor, 
having now little Intereſt at Court, and being likewiſe 
in the. Decline of his Age, was now retired into the 
Country. The Cauſe was brought before the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Commiſſioners; and the Fellows being firſt 
asked, why they had not, in obedience to the King's 
Letters, elected Farmer; they anſwered, by offering 
a Liſt of many juſt Exceptions againſt him: the Sub- 
ject was, indeed, fruitful enough; and the Scandals 
ks had given, were very publick: In ſhort, the Court 
grew aſhamed of him, ſo as to inſiſt no more on his 
Bebalf-3 but they ſaid, that the College ought to 
have ſhown more Regard to the King's Letters, than 
to have 2 to an Election in contempt of it. 
Now the Commiſſioners taking upon them to de- 
clare Dr. Hough's Election void, put the College un- 
der Suſpenſion, and that the Court - Intrigue in this mat- 
ter might be carried without the Infamy of recom- 
mending a Papiſt, Parker Biſhop of Oxford was now re- 
commended; and the Fellows were required to proceed 
to a new Election in his favour. They very juſtly ex- 
cuſed themſelves, ſince they were bound by their 
Oaths to maintain their Statutes 3 that by theſe, an 
Election being once made and confirmed, they could 
not proceed to a new Choice, till the former was 
made void in ſome Court of Judicature. That Eccle- 
fiaſtical Benefices, and College Preferments, were 
Free-holds, and could only be judg'd in a Court of 
Record; and that fince the King was now talking ſo 
much of Liberty of Conſcience, it was ſaid, that forcing 
Men to act againſt their Oaths, ſeemed to difagree with 
theſe Profeſſions. In oppoſition tothis, it was ſtrangely 


| fajd, That the Statutes of Colleges had been alays 


confidered 
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confidered, as Things that depended entirely on the 
King's Good-pleaſute, fo that no Oaths to obferve 
them, could be binding, when it was in oppofition to 
the King's Command. n 1 Ma 
- The King was fo incenſed at this freſh Refuſal of 
his Orders, that in his Progreſs, he went to Oxford 
in Perſon : his ſecret Reſentments may be eafily gueſ- 
ſed by his publick ones; for having commanded the 
Fellows of Mag#zles to attend him at Chrift-Church, 
he asked Dr. Pudſey, the Senior of the Fellows that 
appeared before him, Whether they did receive his Let. 
ter: When the Doctor anſwered, they did, the Kin; 
in an angry Tone, and in a Strain of Language 11 
ſuited to the Majeſty of a Crown'd Head, teply'd, 
Then you have done very uncivilly and F 'v by 
me. Here, they all kneeling, Dr. Pudſey offered 2 
Petition, wherein they ſer forth in an humble manner, 
That it as an inexpreſſible Afi ion to them, to find 
themſelves reduced to ſuch an  Extremity, that either 
they muſt di ſobey his Majeſty's Command, contrary to 
their Inclinations, and that conſtant Courſe of Loyalty 
which they had ſhown upon all Occaſions, or break their 
Founders Starntes, and deliberately perjure themſelves. 
'Then having mentioned the Statutes and: Oaths, that 
every one of them had taken at their Admiſſion to their 
Fellowſhips ; they concluded with an humble Prayer to 
his Majeſty, To give them leave to lay their Caſe and 
themſelves at his Majeſty's feet, earneſtly beſ Wong 
him to extent to them that Grace and Tenderneſs which 
he vouchſafed to all his other Subjects. But their ſub- 
miffive Poſture did not appeaſe the King, who refuſing 
their Petition, vented his Indignation in theſe paſſionate 
Words: Tow have been à ſtubborn turbulent College, I 
have known you to be ſo theſe ſix and twenty Mars: Tow 
have affronted me in this————fs this your Church of 
England Loyalty? one would wonder to find fo many 

Church of England Men in ſuch a Buſineſs. Go home 
and fhew yourſetves good Members of the Church of 
England.— Get you gone, know I am your King———T 
vill be obeyed 3 and I command you to be gone , 
and admit the Biſhop of Oxford Head, Principal, what 
Ao you. call i. your College; (One that ſtood by, 
ſaid, Preſident) I mean 3 of your College. — 
„ 2 - Them 
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them that refuſe it, look to it; they ſhall feel the Weight 
of their Sovereign's diſpleaſure. The Fellows offering 
again their Petition on their Knees, the King ſaid to 
them, Ger yon gone, Iwill receive nothing from you till 
you have obey d me, and received the Biſhop of Oxford. 
Thereupon they immediately went to their Chappel; 
where Br. Puaſey propoſing, Whether they would obey 
the King?* They anſwered, they were as ready to obey 
his Majeſty in all things that lay in their power, as 
any of the reſt of his Subjects: but the EleQing the 
Biſhop of Oxford, being directly contrary to their Sta- 
| rutes, and the 1 Oaths they had taken, they 
could not apprehend it was in their power to obey in 
that matter. | - 3 
Some Attempts were made ſoon after by Pen the 
Quaker, who was entirely in the Intereſt of the Court, 
to bring the College to ſubmit, but without Succeſs; 
and many other ways were alfo attempted to as little 
purpoſe : ſo that at length, a ſubaltern Commiſſion was 
ſent by the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners to finiſh the 
matter, at the Head of which was Biſhop Cartwright, 
who acted in fo rough a manner, that it ſhow'd, he 
was reſolved to ſacrifice. all things to the King's 
pleaſure. Somę have obſerved, that it was an afflicting 
| Thin „and which ſeemed to have a peculiar Charac- 
ter of Indignity in it, That this firſt Act of Violence, 
committed againſt the Legal Poſſeſſion of the Church, 
ſhould be executed by one Biſhop, and done in favour 
of another. In ſhort, the new and lawful Prefident 
was turned out, and becauſe he would not deliver the 
Keys of his College, the Doors were broke open, and 
Biſhop. Parker put into Poſſeſſion; to whom the 
Fellows, refuſing to ſubmit, they were all turn d out 
alſo, except two that comply'd. _ "+05 
What Effects this had upon the whole Nation, as well 
as the Univerfity, were vifible to every body, but the Ag- 
_greflors. All impartial Men looked upon it as an open 
iece of Robbery and Burglary, when Perſons, authorized 
by no legal Commiſſion, came, and forcibly turn'd 
Men out of their Poſſeſſions and Freeholds; and almoſt 
every body could ſee, but the King himſelf, how ill it 
agreed with the Profeſſion he was making, that he 
would maintain the Church of England as by Law 
= „„ + "NC 5 
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eſtabliſhed 3 for this, indeed, ſtruck at the whole 


Eſtate, and all the Temporalities of the Church. And 
this intended Ruin of the Church, laid the Founda- 


tion of his own 3 for now very ee Meſſages were 
ſent to the Prince of Orange, deſiring him to interpoſe, 
and eſpouſe their Concerns; and that he would break 
upon it, if the King would not redreſs ſuch intolerable 
Grievance s: thoſe Let ters were ſo ſecret, and of ſuch 
Importance, ſince the Writing them might be conſtrued 
High Treaſon, that · the Prince did not think fit to 
ſhow em, but he often ſaid, he was preſſed by many 
of thoſe, which is very ſtrange, who were afterwards 


bis bittereſt Enemies, to engage in their Quarrel. 


To all theſe 83 it ſeems plainly, the King 
was hitherto a perfect Stranger; for certainly he would 
not have held on the Courſe he did, by giving himſelf 
ſuch Liberties in Diſcourſe upon the Subject, which 
ſhow'd plainly, that all the Services they had done him 
both in oppoſing the Excluſion, and upon his firſt Ac- 
ceflion to the Throne, were forgot; and Agents were 
now found out, to perſuade the Diſſenters to accept 
of the Favour the King intended them: tho' it was in 
a manner vifible to all Men, that the courting them at 
this time, was not from any real Kindneſs or good Opi- 
nion the King had of them. They had left the Church 
of England, becauſe of ſome Forms in it, wich, they 


thought, look'd too like the Church of Rome: They 
could not but know well enough, that all the Favour ex- 


pected from Popery, was once to bring it in, under 
the ſpecious Colour of a; general Toleration, till it 


ſhould have Strength enough to ſet on a general Per- 5 
ſecution; and therefore they agreed, that as they could 
not ingage themſelves to ſupport fuch an arbitrary 


Prerogative as was made uſe of, ſo neither ſhould they 
go into any Engagement for Popery. However, not 
to provoke the Court, they reſolved not to inter- 
meddle with the Controverſial Points, but left thoſe 
to the Management of the Church of England Clergy, 
who had a legal Bottom to ſupport them: They 
could not bur ſee that this Kindnefs to them, and In- 


dignation againſt the Church, were Things too unnatural 


to be of any long duration. Thus the moſt confide- 


rable amongſt them reſolved not to ſtand at too great 
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a diſtance from the Court, nor provoke the King ſo 
far, as to give him reaſon to think they were irrecon- 
cilable to him, leſt they ſhould excite him to make 
up matters upon any Terms with the Church, On 
the other hand, they reſolved not to provoke the 
Church, or drive em, #4 any ill Behaviour of theirs, 
into the Court. F the whole, 
1o, 


into a Reconciliation wit 

it is plain that the King had managed. ſo, that neither 
the Churchmen nor Diſſenters were his real Friends; 
tho' he did not, or would not, ſeem to know it. 
The King's Confidence and chief Reliance ſeemed 
to be in Hounſtoꝛv- Heath Army; tho' this was ſoon 


abatcd, for it vifibly appeared on many occaſions, that 


his Soldiers had as great an Averfion to Religion, as 
his other Subjects had expreſs'd : He had a Chappel in 
bis Camp, where Maſs was ſaid 3 but ſo few reſorted 
to it, ny thoſe few were ſo ſcornfully treated by the 
reſt, that it was not eaſy to bear it; the few 1 
that were in the Army being a very unequal match to 
the reſt ; and the Heat about Religion was once 
near breeding a Mutiny. Thoſe Incampments, which 
the King once thought his Glory and Security, had 
other Effects; for the Proteſtant Soldiery had there- 
by an opportuglty to encourage one another, and to 
vow they would ſtick together, and never forſake their 
Religion, and they were the more excited to this, be- 
cauſe they ſaw they had ſo few Papiſts among them; 
which the Court might have better diſguiſed at a 
diſtance, than when they were all in view. To re- 
medy this, the Court could pitch upon no other Ex- 
pedient, than ſecretly to raiſe Recruits in Treland, and 
to fill em up with Irif Papiſts, which yet ſucceeded 
as ill as the unhappy King's other Deſigns. 
Me have already mentioned the Earl of Caſtlemain's 
Embaſſy to Rome, which how cold ſoever his Recep- 
tion was, yet the Pope, in return, could not but ſend a 
Nuncio to England; and who ſhould this be but 
Signior. Dada, a Favourite of the Queen, who had fol- 
lowed.the Engliſo Court, ever ſince the King's Acceſſion 
to the Throne: He hail been privately, indeed, com- 
miſſſoned to be Nuncio, and to fill up the Character 
with more Pomp and Luſtre, he ha been conſe- 
crated. Biſhop of Amaſia, in the Royal Caged at 


Vhitebal, 
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Whitehall, by Biſhop Legburn, then Vicar Apoſtolica! 
in England, aſſiſted by two Trifſo Biſhops: And now 
he was to make his-Publick Entry, as a Foreign Mini- 
ſter, and the Government itſelf was to glory in the 
Account of it. Ast had not been ſuch a fight in 
England for about « hundred and fifty Years, you may 
well imagine what a Concourſe of People there muſt be 
on this Occafion : Yet the ſurprize of the generality of 
them, at the Pomp and Magnificence of the Solemnity, © 
was much inferior to their Indignation, to behold 'a 
Repreſentative vf the Pope in his Pontificalibus, pre- 
ceded by a Croſs-Bearer, and attended by a Flock of 
Prieſts and Monks, in the Habits of their reſpective Or- 
ders. It's remarkable, that the Duke of Samer ſer, be- 
ing firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and then in 
Waiting, the King order*d him to attend the Nuncio 
to his Audience; * the Duke deſir d his Majeſty to 
exc uſe him, from countenancing any Act which the 
Laws of the Land made Criminal: The King repeated 
bis Orders, and the Duke, was as firm in bis Refuſal of 
them; upon which the King told the Duke in a Paſſion, 
That he would trouble him no more with any Com— 
mands, and therefore expected he ſhould n his 
Places of Gentleman of the Bed- Chamber, and Cole- 
nel of Dragoons. The Duke, who was the ſecond 
Peer of England, I ſo, without the leaſt 
Concern ; being abundantly fatisfy'd- that he had kept 
bis Conſcience and his Honour, while he loſt nothing 
but his Places: and yet it was confidently ſaid, That 
a Biſhop of the Church of England made no ſcruple 
in this matter, but made up part of the Nuncio's Train, 
as if he had been one of the Roman Retinue. But how- 
ever his Lord ſhip's Coachman was a ſtout Proteſtant, 
and would not drive his Maſter that way; and if the 
Man ſuffer d, he meant it undoubtedly for his Ma- 


ter's Honour. * 283 > 7 2 3.266, 
Whatever the King thought he could do to introduce 
his own Religion, and eftabliſh it in his Dominions ; it's 
certain the People of Rome had other Sentiments, and 
conſider'd it as a thing impraQticablg: they ſaw no pr 
ſpect of any Profits like to ariſe to any of their Offices 
by Bulls and Compoſitions; and this was the notion they 
had of the Converfion of Nations, chiefly as it brought 
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Wealth and Advantages to them, And here, we may 
add, and the rather becauſe our King is mention' d in it, 
a lively Saying of Queen Chriſtina to Dr. Burner ; That 
it was certain the Church was governed by the immedi- 
ate Care and Providence of God; for none of the four 
Popes that ſhe had known, fince ſhe came to Rowe, had 
common Senſe : She added, they were the firſt and laſt 
of Men; that ſhe had given herſelf entirely for ſome 

Years to ſtudy Aſtrology ; and upon that, ſhe told him, 
Our King would li ve many Years,but addea, that he ſhould 
Have no Son: his is the mare to be remark'd;, con- 
ſidering his Age at that time, that he ſhould live about 

thirteen Years longer, and that the birth of a Son, that 
was afterwards produced, ſhould be ſo much contro- 
verted and disbelie v'd. | UT 
„„The King all this while endeavour'd by his En- 
voy Albeville, to keep fair with the States, and the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; that he was reſolv'd 
to maintain his Alliance with them; that his Naval 
\Preparations were only to enable him to preſerve the 
Peace of Europe: for he ſeem'd much concern'd, 
that the States had ſuch apprehenſſons of theſe, that 
they were putting themſelves in a condition not to 
be ſurpriz'd by them. And as for his Secret Negotia- 
tions with the Prince and Princeſs, he began with very poſi- 
tive Aſſurances, That the King never intended to wrong 
em in their Right of Succeſſion, that all he was now 
engaged in, was only to aſſert the Rights of the Crown, 
of- which they would reap the advantage in their turn; 
that the Teſt was a reſtraint on the King's Liberty, and 
therefore he had ſet up a Reſolution to have it repeal'd 5 
and that he was alſo, reſolv'd to lay afide all Penal 
Laws in matters of Religion; that they ſaw too well 
the advantage Holland had by the Liberty of Conſci- 
ence that was ſettled among em, to oppoſe him in 
that particular ; that the King could not abandon them, 
| becauſe they were of his own Religion, who had 
well ſerv'd him, and had ſuffer'd only on his account, 
and on the account of their Conſciences. He told em 
how much the King condemn'd the Proceedings in 
France, and that he ſpoke of that King as a poor Bigot, 

Who was govern'd by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and 
aintenon; whereas he knew Father Le Chaiſe had 
oppoſed the Perſecution as long as he could: but th * 
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the King hated thoſe Maxims, and that therefore he 
receiv'd the Refugees very kindly, - and had given Or- 

ders for a Collection of Charity all over the Kingdom 

fora IE. tit nds or: 4 „„ 
How plauſible ſoever theſe Arguments were, they 

were eaſily ſeen thro by the Prince and the States, who 

were for the King's proceeding moderately, and - ac- 

_ cording to Law. The Parliament the King had called, 

ſoon 4 2h his Acceſſion to the Throne, was yet in be- 
ing, and he thought he had at that time made a Majo- 

rity of the Houſe of Commons ſure ; ſo that he ſeem d 

reſolv'd to hold a Seſſion in April, and of this Albe- 

ville gave the Prince poſitive Aſſurance: but he found 
himſelf miſtaken in his Meaſures; for many of thoſe 
whom he had cloſetted, were either filent or had 
anſwer d him in ſuch reſpectful Words, that he took 
theſe for Promiſes; but when they were put to a more 
ſtrict Examination, he ſaw his Error, and they never 

ſat more. | . 
Things may be ſaid to have been carry d with ſome 

ſort of Moderation in Exgland, comparatively with 

what the King did in reſpect to Scotlamd, whither he 
ſent a Proclamation of Indulgence, ſetting forth in the 

| Preamble, that he had an abſolute Power veſted in 

him, ſo that all his Subjects were bound to obey him 
without Reſerve; and by virtue of this uſurp'd Power, 

he repeal'd all the ſevere Laws that were paſt, in his 

Grandfather's Name, during his Infancy, and with 

that took off all Diſabilities that were by any. Law 

laid on his Roman Catholick Subjects, and made em 
capable of all Benefices and Employments. He alſo 
flacken'd the Law. made againſt all moderate Presby- 
terians, and promiſed he would never force his Sub 
jects by an invincible neceſſity to change their Religion; 
and he repeal'd all Laws impoſing Teſts on thoſe that 

held any Employments; inſtead of which, he ſet u 

a new one, whereby they ſhould renounce the Princi- 

ples of Rebellion, and oblige themſel ves to ſupport the 

| King in this his abſolute Power againſt all Mortals 

whatſoever. _ rt RD | 5 

This Proclamation thunder-ſtruck all Nritons, who 

had any Notion of Religion, or Property. Here the 

Eing raiſed his Power to a pitch, not only of Suſ- 


pending, 


* 
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nding, but Repealing Laws, and of Enacting new 
2 by bis es ab ute Pleaſure 3 and his lovin 
claim to an uncontroulable Authority, to which al 
Men were bound to obey without Reſerve, was a 
down-right Invaſion of all that was either Legal or Sa- 
cred. There were many Deſcants made upon the whole 
Proclamation 3 and particularly, much notice was ta- 
ken of the King's promiſing, by no Invincible Neceſſity to 
Force his Subjects to change their Religion: Which 

ſhew'd he allow'd himſelf a very large Reſerve in this 
Grace he promiſed his Subjects, tho he allow'd em 
none in their Obedience. Some alſo took much notice 
of the Word, Moderate Presbyterians, as very ambigu- 
ous, and was a fair hint, what our Difſenters might expect 
in time. Beſfides,as to his Gandfather's Laws, in his Mino- 
rity, they had been confirm'd over, and over by himſelf, 
when at Majority, and his Succeſſor; and even by this 
King, when he repreſented his Brother in that King- 


om. 3 
One would have thought that this Declaration was 
2nned by an Enemy of the King, on purpoſe to raiſe 

ealouſies between him and his Subjects; tho' it is 
not to be doubted, but all of it was conformable to the 

King's ſecret Sentiments and Deſigns; but the Court 

found ſo many Objections form'd againſt it, that they 

let it fall, and ſent down another ſome Months after, 
more cautiouſly worded: only Abſolute Power was ſo 


dear to him, that it was ſtill aſſerted in the new one. 


Full Liberty was allow'd by it to all Presbyterians, to 
ſet up Conventicles in their own way ; which they not 
only accepted, but fome were too laviſh in their Ad- 
dreſſes upon it; whilſt moſt of them were not ſo blind, 
but they could fee thro' the Defign. 11 
We come now to the memorable Year, 1688. It 
- Was on the 5th of April, that a new Declaration came 
out for Liberty of Conſcience; which the King was not 
content to have publiſh'd in the uſual manner; but he 
ſet up a Reſolution to have it ſolemnly read in all 
Churches, as the Political Gofpel of his Reign. As 
the Biſhops and Clergy were of all others the moſt a- 
verſe to the ſubject Matter of the Declaration, as be- 
ing ſenſible of the ill Deſign and Effects of it; the 
Court ſeem'd the more willing to mortify em, and - 
„5 | make 
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make em become neceſſary to their own Ruin, and e- 
ven 1d eat their own Dung; as it was ſaid, Father 
Petre proudly threatened. The Order of Council be- 
ing made and publiſh'd accordingly, it's Matter of 
Wonder, that. any Proteſtant Biſhop could be either ſo 
blind, or ſervile, as to camply wich ſuch an Order 5 
yet the Biſhop of Durham went into the ſeveral Penal- 
ties upon the Clergy of his Dioceſs, for neglecting, or 
refuſing to read the illegal Declaration, and he ſuſ- 
pended near two hundred Miniſters on that ac- 
count. i 7 5 
But the generality of the Biſhops and Clergy were a- 
gainſt it, and the former reſolv'd noveo ſend the Decla- 
ration to their Clergy: This occaſion d that famous 
Petition of the Seven Biſhops to the King, that made 
ſo. much noiſe all Europe over, and prov'd to be the 
principal Rock, upon which this unbappy Monarch ſplit. 
He began with theſe Right Reverend Prelates, who 
were Dr. Sancrof?, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Dr 
Llogd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph 3 Dr. Ken, Biſhop of Vat 
and Wells; Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ey; Dr. Lake, Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter ; Dr. hire, Biſhop of Peterborough 3 
and Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Biſhop of Briſtol ; by 
giving: em this rough Anſwer : I have heard of this be- 
fore, 1 did not expect this from the Church of Eng- 
 * land, eſpecially from ſame of you. If I change my 
Mind, you ſhall hear from me; if not, I expect my 
© Command ſhould be obey'd. The Biſhops ſaid, We 
Bora ourſelves to the Will of God, and then re- 
tir d. | 5 5 
Now Matters were brought to a Criſis; the King 
was engaged on his part, as Jo Biſhops were on theirs 3 
ſo all People look'd on with mighty Ex ations, con- 
cluding, that upon the Iſſue of this Affair, a great De- 
cifion would be made, both of the Deſigns of the 
Court, and Temper of the Nation. The King for ſome. 
days, conſulted privately with all that were now em- 
ploy'd by him, what he ſhould do upon fuch an Emer- 
gencye He talk'd with People of all Perſuaſions; Stephen 
Lob, ain Independent Miniſter, whom the King had par- 
don'd, and who was entirely in the Intereſt of the 
Court, adviſed him to ſend the Biſhops to the Tower. 
Father Petre now exulted. Some of the 3 
ns 3 : : uity 
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bility earneſtly preſſed the King to drop the Matter, 
ſeeing it appeared now plainly, that the Body of the 
Clergy were reſoly'd not to read the Declaration; 
among whom, one more pleaſantly than gravely, told 
his People, That tho' he was enjoin'd to read it, they 
were not obliged to hear it; then ſtopping till they went 
all out of the Church, he read it to the Walls. Nay, 
the People, in many Places, as ſoon as the Miniſter 
began to read it, roſe and went out. The King was 
Jong in doubt about this tickliſh Affair, but at laſt fatally 
determin'd to. embrace the worſt Counſels ; but before 
he would bring the Matter to the Privy-Council, he ſe- 
cretly engaged all the Members of it to concur with 
him ; and after a Fortnight's Conſultation, the Biſhops 
were ſummon'd to appear at the Council-Board, where 
the Petition being Ger d them, they were ask'd, If 
they own'dfit to be their Petition. They anſwer'd, it 
ſeem'd, they were to be proceeded againſt on that ac- 
count, and ſo they hoped the King would not preſs them 
to a Confeſſion, and then make uſe of it to their preju- 
dice; and having offer'd this, they own'd the Petition. 
The next thing they were Clary. with, was the Publi- 
cation of it, which they abſolutely deny'd to have been 
done by their means; It's very remarkable, that the 
Archbiſhop had writ the Petition all in his own hand, 
without employing 'any body to copy it out, and that 
tho' there was one Draught written o the Petition, as it 
was agreed on, from which he had wrote out the Original 
which they had all fign'd, yet he had kept that ſtill in 
his own Poſſeſſion, and had never ſhew'd it any body 
whatever; ſo that it was not publiſh'd by them, but 
that muſt have been done by ſome of cheſs to whom 
the King had ſhew'd it. 13 8 
Being in the next place required to enter into Bonds 
to 1 9 7 in the Court of King's Bench, and anſwer to 
an Information of Miſdemeanor; they made their Ex- 
ception to it, alledging, That by their Peerage they 
were not bound to do it: upon which they were ſent to 
the Tower, by a Warrant fign'd by the whole Board 
except Father Petre, who was paſt over by the King's 
command. It is impoſſible to expreſs into what a high 
Fetment the whole Giey was put upon this moſt memo- 
rable Occaſion ; the Biſhops were ſent to the * by 
| 7 3 ater 
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W ater, perha s the Court durſt not venture to do it by 


Land.; and. all along, as they paſs d, the Banks of the 


River were crouded with, People, who kneel'd down 
and ask'd their Bleſſing, and with loud Shouts expreſs'd 

their good Wiſhes for them, and their Concern in their 
Preſervation.' The ſame was done by the Soldiers and 
Officers in the Toer; and all People look'd with an 
univerſal Conſternation. But the King was immove- - 
able; and tho', two days after, upon the Queen's pre- 

tended Delivery, he had a fair Opportunity to have 


Fe a general Pardon, to celebrate the Joy of that 


irth, as it was given out by thoſe Papiſts, who had 


: always affected to paſs for moderate Men, that they had 


all preſs'd this vehemently ; the King remain'd inflexi- 
ble, ſaying, His Authority would become contemptible, 
if he ſuffer'd ſuch an Afront togo unpuniſo d. 
Having now mention'd the pretended Birth, it will be 
proper before we proceed 116 further, to give ſome ac- 
i 


count of that ſecret dark r, ſo far as we have any 
Light to guide us init, Ts Fo 


In September, the former Year, the Queen went to 


the Bath, where, as is well known, the King came and 
ſaw her, and ſtaid a few Days with her. She after 


that, purſued a full Courſe of Bathing ; and, having 
reſolv'd to return in the end of September, an Accident 


took her to which the Sex is ſubject, and that made her 


Ray there a Week longer. She came to Winaſor on the 
fixth of October. It was ſaid, that, at the very time of 


her coming to the King, her Mother, the Dutcheſs of 


Modena, made a Vow to the Lady of Loretto, that her 


Daughter might, by her means, have a Son. And it 


went current, that the Queen believed herſelf to be with 


_ Child in that very inſtant, in which her Mother made her 


Vow : of which, ſome Travellers have affirm'd, there 
was a ſolemn Record made at Loretto. A Conception, 
ſaid to be thus begun, look'd ſuſpicious. It was now 
fix'd to the ſixth of October; ſo the nine Months were 
to run to the ſixth of July. She was, in the Progreſs of 
her big Belly, let blood ſeveral times ; and the moſt 


aſtringent Things that could be propos'd, were uſed. 


It was ſoon obſery'd, that all things, about her Perſon, 
were managed with a myſterious Secrecy, into which 
| 1 e none 
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none were admitted but a few Papiſts. She was not 


dreſs'd nor undreſs'd with the uſual Ceremony. Prince 
George ſaid, that the Princeſs went as far in defiring to 
be ſatisfy d by feeling the Motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe was 

uick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her ; and 

e had ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecently long in 
Mornings, to ſee her riſe, and to give her her Shift : but 
ſhe never did either. She never offer'd any Satisfaction in 
that Matter by Letter .to the Princeſs of Orange, nor to 
any of the Ladies of Quality, in whoſe Word the World 
would have acquieſced. The thing upon this began to 
be ſuſpected; and ſome Libels were writ, treating the 


Whole as an Impoſture. The uſe the Queen made of 


this, was to ſay, That ſince ſhe ſaw ſome were ſuſpeR- 
ing her as capable of fo black a Contrivance, ſhe ſcorn'd 
to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain ſuch Thoughts of 
her. How juſt ſoever this might be with relation to the 
Libellets, yet certainly, if. ſhe was truly with Child, 
ſhe ow'd it to the King and herſelf, to the King's 
Daughters, but moſt of all to the Infant ſhe carry'd in 
her Belly, to give ſuch reaſonable Satisfaction, as might 
put an end to Jealouſy. This was in her power to do 


every day; and her not doing it, gave juſt Grounds of 


Suſpicion. | | 1 5 
hings went thus on till Monday in r 
On that day the King went to Rocheſter, to ſee ſome of 
the naval Preparations, but was ſoon ſent for by the 
Queen, who apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſcar- 
rying. Dr. Scarborough, at that time, was come to 
ing 4 Ek to ſee Biſhop Ward, who had been his 
antient Friend, and was then his Patient ; but the 
Queen's Coach was ſent to call him in all haſte, fince 
ſhe was near miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who knew 
nothing of this matter, ſtaid long that Morning upon an 
Appointment for Dr. Walagrave, another of the . 
Ph 


ſelf, for the Queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt 
apparent Signs of Miſcarrying. Of this the Doctor 

made Oath, and it is yet extant. -_ + 
On, the ſame Day, the Counteſs of Clarendon being 
to go out of Town for a few Days, came to ſee. the 
Queen before ſhe went, knowing nothing of what had 
happen'd to her; and ſhe, being à Lady of the Bed- 
| 1 Chamber 


* who the next time he ſaw him excuſed him- 
3 
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Chamber to Queen Dowgger, did, according to the 
Rule of the Court, go into the Queen's Bed- Chamber 

without asking Admittance. She ſaw the Queen a- bed, 
bemoaning herſelf in a moſt doleful manner, ſaying of- 
ten, Undone, Undone; and one that belonged to her, car- 
ried ſomewhat out of the Bed, which ſhe believed was 
Linnen taken from the Queen. She was upon this in 
ſome Confuſion ; and the Counteſs of Powzs coming in, 
went to her, and ſaid with ſome Sharpneſs, What do 
you here? and carried her to the Door. Before ſhe had 

t out of the Court, one of the Bed-Chamber Women 
llow'd her, and charged her not to ſpeak of any thing 
ſhe had ſeen that Day. This matter, whatever was in 
it, was huſh'&up; and the Queen held on her Courſe. * 
The Princeſs had miſcarried in the Spring; ſo, as 
ſoon as ſhe had recovered her Strength, the King preſſed 
her to go to the Bath, fince that had fo good an Effect on 
the Queen. Some of her Phyficians; and all her other 
Friends, were againſt her going. Lower, one of her 
Phyficians, was againſt it; he thought ſhe was not 
ſtrong enough for the Bath, tho' the King preſſed it 
with an unuſual Vehemence. AMi:ll:mgtion, another 
Phyſician, told the Earl of Shrewsbury, that he. was 
preſſed to go to the Princeſs, and adviſe her to go. 
to the Bath. The Perſon that ſpoke to him told 
him, the King was much ſet on it, and that he expe&t- 
ed it of him, that he would perſuade her to it. Mil- 
lington anſwer'd, he would not adviſe a Patient accord- 
ing to Direction, but according to his own'Reaſon : ſo 
he would not go. Scarborough and Witherly took it 
—_ them to adviſe it: ſo ſhe went thither in the end 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the Queen did 
all of a ſudden change her Reckoning, and began it 
from the King's being with her at Bath. This came 
on ſo quick, that tho the Queen had ſet the Fourteenth 
of June for her going to Windſor, where ſhe intended 

to lie in, and all the Preparations for the Birth, and for 
the Child, were ordered to be made ready by the end 

of June; yet now a Reſolution was taken for the 

Queen's Lying-in at Sr. umes's, and Directions were 
pw to have all Things quickly ready: The Bath- - 

ater. either did not agree with the Princeſs, or _ 
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Advices of her Friends were ſo prefling, who thought 
her Abſence from the Court at that time of ſuch conſe- 

- quence, that in compliance with them, ſhe gave it out 
it did not, and that therefore ſhe would return in a-few 


YS. * 2 n DR [ 
The day after the Court had this notice, the Queen 
ſaid, ſhe would go to St. James s, and look for the good 
Hour. She was often told, that it was impoſſible, upon 
ſo ſhort a Warning, to have Things ready; but ſhe was 
ſo poſitive, that ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lie there at Night, 
tho ſhe ſhould lie upon the Boards: and at Night, tho 
the ſhorter and quicker Way was to go from Whitehall 
to St. James s thro* the Park, and ſhe always went that 
way; yet now, by a ſort of Affectation, ſhe would be 
carried thither by Charing-Croſs, thro the Pall- Mall. 
And it was given out by all her Train, that ſhe was go- 
ing to be deliver'd'; ſome ſaid it would be next Morn- 
ing: _ the Prieſts very confidently ſaid, that it would 
bois. pay.” no; e | 
The next Morning, about nine a- clock, ſhe ſent word 
to the King, that ſhe was in Labour. The Queen- 
Dowager was next ſent to, but no Ladies were ſent for; 
ſo that no Women were in the Room, but two Dreſſers 
and one Under-Dreſſer, and the Midwife. The Earl 
of Arran ſent notice to the Counteſs of Sunderland; 
fo ſhe came. The Lady. Bellaſis came alſo in Time. 
The Proteſtant Ladies that belonged to the Court were all 
gone to Church before the News was let go abroad: 
for it happen! d on TyVinity- Sunday, it being that Year on 
the Tenth of June. Some of good Credit have po- 
ſitively affirm'd, That an eminent Citizen, Sir S. E. 
was ready to make Oath, that he was called up early 
that Morning to come to an Jriſo Agent of the King's; 
and that while he was with him, a Meſſenger came to 
bim from the Court in very great Haſte and Joy, and told 
him in a great 2 that they had got a Prince of 
Wales, which was ſome Hours before the time that was 
. afterwards given out. Be it as it will, we proceed to ob- 
ſerve, that the King brought over with him from White- 
Hall a great many Peers and Privy Counſellors; and of 
theſe, Eighteen were let into the Bed- Chamber, but 
they ſtood at the furtheſt end of the Room. The La- 
. dies ſtood within the Alcove. The Curtains of _=_ 
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Chamber 
of much Phlegm upon ſuch an Occaſion, for it was 
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Bed were drawn cloſe, and. none came within them 


but the Midwife and an Under-Drefler. . The Queen 
lay all the while a-bed; and, in order to the warming 
one Side of it, a Warming Pan was brought, but ir 
was not opened, that it might be ſeen that there was 
Fire, and nothing elſe in it; ſo here was matter fo 


Suſpicion, with which all People were fill'd. 


A little before Ten, the Queen cry'd out as in a ftrong 
Pain, and immediately after, the Midwife ſaid aloud, 
ſhe was happily brought to bed. When the Lords all 
cried out, of what? the Midwife anſwer'd, the Queen 


5 muſt not be ſurpriſed; only ſhe gave a Sign to the 
| Counteſs of Sunderland, who upon that touched her 


Forehead, by which, it being the Sign before agreed on, 
the King ſaid he knew it was a Boy. No Cries were 
heard from the Child; nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in 
the Room. It was -pretended more Air was neceſſary. 
The Under-Drefler went out with the Child, or ſome- 


what elſe in her Arms, to a Dreſſing-Room, to which 


there was a Door near the Queen's Bed ; but there was 
another Entry to.it from other Apartments. = FA 
The my. continued with the Lords in the Bed- 
© 


r ſome Minutes, which was either a ſign 


not known whether the Child was alive or dead ; or it 


| look'd like giving time for ſome Management. After a 


little while they went all into the Dreſſing- Room; and 
then the News was publiſhed. In the mean while, 
no body was called to lay their Hands on the Queen's 
Belly, in order to a full Satisfaction. When the Prin- 
ceſs came to Town three Days after, ſhe had as little 
Satisfaction given her. Chamberlain, the Man- Mid- 
wife, who was always order'd to attend her Labour 
before, and who brought the Plaiſters for putting back 
the Milk, wondered that he had not been ſent to. He 
went ee to cuſtom with the Plaiſters; but he was 

no occaſion for him. He fancied, that 
ſome other Perſon was put into his Place; but he could 
not find that any had it. All that concern'd the Milk; 
or the Queen's Purgations, was manag'd ſtill in the 
dark. This made all People inclined more and more to 
believe, there was a baſe e now put on the Na · 
tion, which Kill increaſed. | EY 
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That Night one Hemings, a very worthy Man, an 
Apothecary by Trade, who lived in St. Martin's-Lane, 
the very next Door to a Family of an eminent Papiſt, 
(Brown, Brother to the Viſcount Montacute, lived 
there 3) the Wall between his Parlour and theirs being 
ſo thin, that he could eafily hear any thing that was 
ſaid with a louder Voice, he (Hemings) was reading in 
his Parlour late at Night, when he heard one comit 
into the neighbouring Parlour, and ſay, with a dolefu 
Voice, The Prince of Wales is dead: upon which a 
great many that lived in the Houſe came down Stairs 
very quick. Upon this Confuſion, he could not hear 
any thing more; but it was plain, they were in a great 
Conſternation. He went with the News next Morning 
to the Biſhops in the Toxwey: the Counteſs of Clarendon 
came ſoon after, and told them, ſhe had been at the 
' young Prince's Door, but was deny'd Acceſs 3 ſhe was 
amazed at it, and asked, if they knew her: they ſaid, 
they did; but that the Queen had order 'd, that no 
Perſon whatſoever ſhould be ſuffer'd to come in to him. 
This gave credit to Hemings's Story, and looked as if 
all were order'd to be kept ſhut up cloſe, till another 
Child was found. One, that ſaw the Child two days 
after, ſaid, that he looked ſtrong, and not like a Child 
ſo newly born. Mindebaułk met Walderave the Day after 
this Birth, and remembred him of what he had told 
him eight Weeks before; he acknowledged what he 
had ſaid, but added, that God wrought Miracles: to 
which no Reply could, or durſt be made by the other. 
It needed none. So healthy a Child being ſo little like 
any of thoſe the Queen had borne, it was given out, 
that he had Fits, and could not live: But thoſe who 
ſaw him every day, obſerved no ſuch thing. On the 
contrary, the Child was in a very proſperous State; none 
of thoſe Fits ever happen'd when the Princeſs was at 
Court, for ſhe could not be deny'd Admittance, tho all 
others were. So this was believed to be given out, to 
make the Matter more credible. It is true, ſome 
Weeks after that, the Court being gone to Windſor, and 
the Child ſent to Richmond, he fell into ſuch Fits, that 
four Phyſicians were ſent for; they all looked on him 
as a dying Child: The King and Queen were ſent for. 
The Phyficians went to a Dinner prepared for a_ 
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and were often wondring that they were not call'd for; 

they took it for granted, that the Child was dead: but 
when they went in after Dinner to look on him, they 


ſaw a ſound, healthy Child, that ſeemed to have had 
no fort of Illneſs on him. It was ſaid, that the Child 


was ftrangely revived of a ſudden. Some of the Phy- 
ſicians told Z/oyd, Biſhop.of St. Aſaph, that it was not 
ſſible for them to think it was the ſame Child: They 
Jooked on one another, but durſt not ſpeak what they 
thought. 5 | * 
By the Proofs which King James brought afterwards 


to put this Matter out of doubt, it became indeed more | 


doubtful than ever; and the Method in which it was 


conducted from firſt to laſt, was very unaccountable. 


If an Impoſture had been intended, 'it could not have 
been otherwiſe managed. The Queen ſeem'd to be 
ſo ſoon recover'd, and was fo little alter'd by her La- 
bour, either in her Looks or Voice, that this helped not 


a little to increaſe Jealouſies; and the Rejoicings over 
England upon this Birth were very cold and forced. 


Upon the whole, here appears to be a Chain of Im- 
poſtures ; firſt, a Miſcarriage ſtifled; ſecondly, a ſham 
Delivery at S. Fames's, with all the Probability of a 
Child, whoſe-ever it was, dying of Fits; thirdly, ano- 


ther carrry'd to Richmond, and upon his Deceaſe there, 


one ſubſtituted in his room: And thus they might - 
carry on as many Impoſtures as they pleaſed, to the 
end of the Chapter. | | 

As to the Proofs of this Birth, which King James 
cauſed to be produced before the Judges, Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, and others of the Nobility then in Town; it 
was firſt proved that the Queen was deliver'd a-bed, 
while many were in the Room, and that they ſaw the 
Child ſoon after he was taken from the Queen by the 
Midwife : But in this, the Midwife was the: fingle Wit- 
neſs; for none of the Ladies had felt the Child in the 
Queen's Belly. The Counteſs of Sunderland did in- 
deed depoſe, that the Queen call'd to her to give her 
her Hand, that ſhe might feel how the Child lay; to 
which ſhe added, FWpich I did, but did not ſay whether 


me felt the Child or not. And ſhe told the Dutcheſs 


of Hamilton, that when ſhe put her Hand into the Beg, | 
the Queen held it, and let it go no lower than her 
er 3 ES! hBreaſts: 
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Breaſts: ſo that really ſhe felt nothing. Many Ladies 
"depoſed, that they had often ſeen the Marks of Milk 
on the :Queen's'Linnen, near her Breaſts, before the 
pretended Delivery; but none of them depoſed con- 
cetning Milk after the Delivery, tho' Nature Tends it 
then 10 greater abundance : and the Queen had it al- 
ways in ſuch Plenty, that ſome Weeks paſſed after her 
Delivery, before ſhe was quite freed from it. The La- 
dies did not name when they ſaw the Milk, except one 
who named” the Month of May. Mrs. Pierce, the 
Landreſs, depoſed, that ſhe. took Linnen from the 
"Queen's Body, which carry'd the Marks of a Delivery. 
But jhe ſpoke only to, one Time; and if it had been 
true, it muit have been often done, and was capable of 
a more copious Proof, ſince there is occaſion for ſuch 
things to be often look'd on, and well confider'd. The 
Lady Wernrworth was the only fingle Witneſs that de- 
poſed ſhe had felt the Child move in the 8 Belly. 
She was a Bed-Chamber Woman, as well as a ſingle 
Witneſs, and ſhe fixed it on no Time: if it was very 
early, The might have been miſtaken; or if it was be- 
"fore Eaſter- Monday above- mention d, it might be true; 
and yet have no relation to this Birth. 
This was the Subſtance of the Evidence, which was 
order d to be enroll'd ; but when it came to be pub- 
liſh'd, it had a quite contrary Effect to what the Court 
expected from it, and increaſed the Jealouſy of the 
Nation. It was much obſerved, that Princeſs Anne was 
not. preſent; ſhe indeed excuſed/herſelf, ſhe thought 
"ſhe was breeding, and all Motion was forbidden her: 
None believed that to be the true Reaſon; for it was 
thought, that going from one Apartment of the Court 
to another, could not hurt her: ſo it was look'd on as a 
colour, that fſhew'd ſhe did not believe the Thing; and 
"therefore The would not, by her being preſent, ſeem to 


give any credit to it. 
ite any credit to it. 


But to return to the Biſnops; they were brought, a 
Week after their Commitment, upon a Habeas Corpus, 
to the King Bench Bar, where their Counſel offering 
to make it appear to be an illegal Commitment, the 
Court allow'd it good in Law; and being required to 
enter into Bonds for {mall Sums, to anſwer the Infor- 
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mation ae uy Fortnight, they were diſcharged,” and 
People of all forts crowded to viſit them as Confeflors. 
The Appearance of the Nobility in the Hall the firſt 
Day was very great and ſolemn, but much more on'the 
Day of Tryal; there being preſent no. leſs than two 
. a eighteen; Earls, one Viſcount, and eight 
Lords; beſides a vaſt Concourſe of People, of which all 
Places, in and. about the Hall, were full; who were 
ſtrangely affected with the Matter: Such a 1 
Appearance was chiefly owing to the Care and Solicita- 


tions of the Clergy, and more particularly of Dr. Tei- 


ſon; and indeed the making of ſuch a figure in the 
Court, had poſſibly ſome good effect upon the Jury, if 
not upon the Bench; and it was afterwards obſerved, 


by way of jeſting upon words, T hat the Biſhops were 


aeltver'4 by the Nobilee before, and the Mol Hee be. 


ſo publick, that we ſhall take no more notice of it, 


C 
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hind, © | 


The Particulars of the Biſhops Tryal have been made 


than what will make a proper Connection in the Hiſto- 
ry: Powns, the Attorney-General, acted his part againſt 
the Biſhops as fairly as his Poſt would admit of; but 
Williams, the Solicitor, took very "indecent Tiberties, 
and made very apparent Strains, uh the Petition 
was a Libel tending to the defaming of t | 

vernment. The Tryal laſted . above ten Hours, che 
Crowds continuing in expectation all the while, and ex- 


7 ſo great a Concern for the Biſhops, that the 


Witnefles who were brought againſt them, were treated 
with much Scorn, and loud Laughter, upon every Oc- 
caſion; and they ſeem'd to be in ſuch danger, that they 
narrowly eſcaped by a Back-Paflage. Two of the 


Judges, Powell and Holloway, deliver'd their Opinions, 
that there was no ſeditious Matter in the Petition, 4 nd 


that it was no Libel: Alli bone, a profels'd Papiſt, FN 
may be ſure, uſed all the Arguments agent the Bis 
ſhops, but they were yery frivolous, and he appeared 


Fur guilty of a" falſe-Quotation, ' Wright, the-Chilet = 


ſuſtice, in his Charge, call'd the Petition a+Libel,” but 
he did not think the Publication of it was proved; The 


Jury were fairly returned, of which Sir an Hill 'of © 


of KingJAMES iff. "vt © 


e King's Go. 


Teddington was Foreman: When they were mut uPs 3 pi 


they ſoon agreed on their Verdict, to acquit- the Pre- 
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lates; but it was thought to be the more ſolemn, and 
ſafer way, to continue ſhut up till the Morning. 7 
We may better conceive than expreſs what ſecret 
Thoughts agitated the King's Breaſt all this while; he 
ſtill, in ſome degree, flatter' d himſelf with the Hopes 
that their Lordſhips would be brought in guilty : he 
went that Morning to the Camp at Hounſlow; tor the 
Ill-Humour the Army was in the Day before, when 
they were even in a Diſpoſition to mutiny, made him 
Judge it neceſſary to go and keep them in awe and or- 
der by his own Preſence. Now the Court fitting the 
next day, the Jury brought in their Verdict; upon 
which there were ſuch Shoutings of Joy, and ſo long 
continued, and, as it were, echoed into the City, that 
all People were ſtruck at it: Bonfires were made all 
about the Streets, and the good News running like 
Wild-Fire all over the Nation, produced the like Re- 
Joicings and Bonfires all England over. The King's 
Preſence kept the Army in ſome order, but he no ſooner 
left the Camp, than that he was follow'd with an uni- 
verſal Shout, as if it had been a Victory gam'd; and ſo 
_ fatally was the King puſh'd on to his Deſtruction, that 
he ſeem'd not to be by all this convinced enough of the 
Folly of thoſe violent. Counſels, when every body elfe 


Was, except a few Court-Sycophants and bigotted Pa- 


iſts. | | | 
Having loſt this grand Point, new and ſecret Conſul- 
tations were .entred upon, and the Reſult of them were 
the bringing this M. 
Order of Council, in not reading the Declaration, before 


the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, which ſeem'd to be 


the dernier Refort. It was not OS adviſable to 
eite the Archbiſhop. and Biſhops: before them, who, 


latter, of the Contempt of the 


— 


| they were ſatisfy d, would not plead to their Juriſdiction, 


and diſown their Authority; which they hoped their 
- Chancellors and Inferiors would not venture upon: Ac- 


cordingly, Citations were ſent, requiring the Chancellors 


and Archdeacons to tranſmit Liſts of all the Clergy, 
who both had, and had not obey'd the Order; ſome of 
whom were ſo. animated, with the Senſe; expreſſed by 


| * the Nation ef the Biſhops Impriſonment, Tryal, and 


Acquitment, that they declared they would not obey 
-the Order, and others excuſed themſelves in ſofter 
2 A Se 0 Terms. 
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Terms. When the Day came, to which they were ei- 
ted, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, who had hitherto ſate 
with the other Commiſſioners, but generally voted on 
the milder Side, wrote them a Letter, wherein he de- 
clared it was impoſſible for him to go on with them an 
longer ; that it was true, he had himſelf obey'd the Or- 
der of Council, becauſe he thought he was bound in 
Conſcience to do it: tho he ſaid upon another occafion, 
that he permitted it to be read in Weſtininſter-Abbey, 
for fear of the Deſigns of the Jeſuits upon that Royal 
Church and School, as alfo of a Quo Warranto; yet he 
doubted not but that thoſe who had not obey'd it, had 
gone upon the ſame Principle of —_— their Con- 
ſciences: and he would rather chuſe to ſuffer with them, 
than concur to make them ſuffer. This put a ſtop to 
their Proceedings for that Day, and put the Court to a 
ſtand; ſo they adjourn'd themſelves to December, and 
never ſat any more, = mn 

The laſt ſhift the King ſeem'd to have, in order to 
bring about and eftablifh His Arbitrary Defigns, was to 
new-model his Army; for as they fiood, he ſaw he 
could not depend much upon their Fidelity: therefore 
to try how = he might depend upon them, he endea- 
vour'd to make both Officers and Common Soldiers to 
_ ſubſcribe a Writing, whereby they ſhould engage them- 
felves to contribute, as far as in them lay, towards the 
Repeal of the Teſt and Penal Laws, for which his A- 
gents had alſo been for ſome time engaged in model- 
ling Corporations, ſo as to chuſe ſuch Members of Par- 
ment as ſhould be diſpoſed to the like End. To this 
end, it was thought expedient to propoſe the Matter to 
all the Regiments, onè after another; accordingly the 
Major of the Earl of Zirchfield's Regiment was order'd 
to open the King's Defire to that Battalion, and to com- 
mand all ſuch as would not inſtantly comply therewith, 
to lay down their Arms: But he was not a little ſur- 
riz'd to find, that except two Captains, and a few Po- 
piſh Soldiers, the whole Regiment obey'd the latter 
part of the Command. 3 i 
The King himſelf, who ſaw it all, was in great Aſto- 
ni ſhment, and after ſome profound Silence, he com- 
manded them to take up their Arms again; adding, 
Vith a ſullen, diſcontented TY That for the A 
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he would not do them the Honour to ask their Advice. 
Upon this, he fell upon the new Modelling the Troops, 
and upon ſome ſlight Pretence or other, caſhiered ſeveral 
Proteſtant Officers and Soldiers, and filled up their places 
with as many Papiſts as he could poſſibly procure. 
But this Regulation was ſo far from proving a Security, 
that it occaſioned new Dangers and Diſcontents; for 
when ſeveral Popiſh Triſþ were put into the Duke of 
Berwick's Regiment, Licutenant-Colonel Beaumont and 
other Officers vigorouſly oppoſed it ; the former in 
the Name of the reſt, declaring to the Duke, that he 
was defired by thoſe Gentlemen, with whoſe Senſe he 
concurred, to inform his Grace, that they did not think 
it, conſiſtent with their Honours, to have Foreigners 
impoſed upon them, without being complained of, that 
their Companies were weak, or Orders had been ſent to 
recruit them; not doubting but if ſuch. Orders had been 
given, they that firſt, in very ill Times, raiſed 'em 
Hundreds, would eafily now have made them according 
to the King's Complement : therefore they humbly 
petitioned they might have leave to fill up their Com- 
panies with ſuch of this Nation, as they ſhould judge 
molt ſuitable to the King's Service, and to ſupport their 
Honours 3 or otherwiſe that they might be permitted 
with all imaginable Duty and Reſpec to lay down 
their Commiſſions, 1 
When an Account of this, as alſo of a Serjeant and 
eighteen private Centinels leaving their Colours upon 
the ſame ſcore, was tranſmitted to the King then at 
Windſor ; he, fearing the ſpreading of this Example, 
immediately detached a Party of Horſe down to Portſ- 
mouth, to' bring 'up Beaumont, Captain Paſton, and 
four other Captains in cuſtody, and a Court-Martial 
was appointed to proceed againſt them as Mutineers 3 
and 1 — French Ambailadors Memorial had not ceme 
in that Morning, to ſhow the Danger the Popiſh Party 
was in, ſome of thoſe Officers, in all probability, had 
loſt their Lives; but now the Court was content to 
caſhier them. 1 7 
The Papiſts, and even the King himſelf, might now 
very well apprehend Danger; Peoples Eyes and Hearts 
were turn'd towards the Prince of Orange, to comte over 
to call em to an Account for all the Arbitrary Pro- 
| | OE ccedings, 
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ceedings and Violations they had been guilty of: and 
there wgs the more Encouragement for this, becauſe. 
of the good Affection of the Engliſo Army to the 
Proteſtant Intereſt 3 they ſpoke openly againſt Popery, 
and drank the moſt reproachful Healths againſt thoſe 
of that Religion, that -could be invented, and treated 
the few Papiſts among them with Scorn and Averſion. 
The Navy likewiſe ftood affected the ſame way, the 
Sailors having no Inclinations to make War on the 
Dutch, but on the French : The moderate Counſels 
ſuggeſted by the Lord Sunderland to the Queen, ſeem'd 
now too late. 8 5 
France took the Alarm firſt at the Dutch Prepara- 
tions, and imparted it to the Court of England as be- 
fore hinted, and the King, ever infatuated, publiſhed 
the Advertiſements he had from France, ſomewhat 
too raſhly, for all m_ were much animated, when 
they heard it from ſuch a Hand; ſo that he ſoon ſaw 
his Error, and to correct it as well as he could, he ſaid, 
upon many occaſions, that whatever the Deſigns of 
the Dutch might be, he was ſure they were not 
againſt him. But notwithſtanding this outward 
Shew, it's plain, he was not inwardly without his Fears: 
for he ordered his Fleet to be re-inforced, diſcarded 
Strickland à Papiſt, and gave the Command of it to 
the Lord Dartmouth. CIC | 
The French King now in ſtrict Alliance with King 
James, tho often diſown'd, offered him ſuch a Force 
as he ſhould call for: Ten or fifteen Thouſand Men 
were named, or as many more as he ſhould defire. 
It was propoſed they ſhould land at Portſinouth, and 
that they ſhould have that place to keep the Communi- 
cation with France open, and in their hands. All the 
\Prieſts, and moſt of the Popiſh Lords were for it 3 
my Lord Sunderland was the only Man, in credit, that 
oppoſed it. He alledged, that the Offer of an Army, 
of forty thouſand Men, might be a real Strength; but 
that they muſt depend upon the Orders that came from 
France. They might, r maſter England, but 
at the ſame time they would become the King's Maſ- 


ters; ſo that he muſt govern under ſuch Orders as 
they ſhould give ; thus he would ſoon become a Vice- 
Roy to the French King : That an Atmy leſs than 


that, 
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that, would loſe the King the Affections of his People, 
and drive his own Troops to deſert, if not to mutiny, 
The King, who did not think matters were yet ſo near 
a Criſis, neither entertained the Propoſal, nor let it fall 
to the Ground ; however, he went ſo far, that a Treaty 
was ſet on ſoot, and the King was to have a hundred 
Merchant-Ships, for the Tranſportation of ſuch Forces as 
he ſhould defire, which was promifed ſhould be ready 
when called for. . We have _ the more particular 
in this Tranſaction about French Forces, becauſea late 
Author, in the Life of Cardinal J/olſey, has been pleaſed 
to deliver himſelf peremprorily in the following manner 
concerning it. n Rs 
Amidſt the ſeveral Errors that were committed 
in the Reign of King James II. and an account of 
* which he was deprived of his three Kingdoms, this 
* will be ever mentioned as a bright and glorious Part 
of his Reign: That he generouſly refuſed the Over- 
* "tures made to him, of certain foreign Troops, at the 
time when he had great reaſon to apprehend (what 
-* ſhortly afterwards happened) the Defection of his 
© own 5 he choſe rather to endanger the Loſs of his 
Crown, than to declare to the whole World, by an 
Action, which might have been in other reſpects 
of dangerous Conſequence, that he bad already loft 
© the Affections of his People, and that it was only 
<2 precarious and meer titular Empire, which he ex- 
_* erciſed over thoſe, in whom he durſt not-confide.” 
It is certain, that the French Ambaſſador Barillon, 


then at London, knew the Court better than he did the 
Nation, and twas happy for England he did ſo. He 
believed the King would have been able to have 
made a greater Diviſion of the Nation, than it proved 
:afterwards he was able to do. He was perſuaded it 
would have gone to à Civil War; and that then the 
King would have been under a neceſſity of Aſſiſtance 
from France upon any Terms; and ſo he encouraged 
the French King his Maſter to go on with his Defigns 
that Winter, on the ſide of Germany, believing he 
might come in good time next Tear to the King's 
Afiftance :: Theſe Advices proved fatal to King 7ames 
and to Barillon thimfelf, for he was ſo ill look'd upon 
lter his Rerurn home, that it was believed it affecte 


nis Health, for he died ſoon after. 
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The Offers ſeveral of the Nobility made to the 


King of their Services at this time, were induſtriouſly 


ſpread by the Court, now under the moſt terrible Ap- 


rehenſions; for otherwiſe the King would not have 


| reſtored the Charter of London, adviſed with the you 1 


biſhop and Biſhops, ſome of whom he had ſo lately 
perſecuted, diſolved his beloved Inquifition, the Ec- 


clefiaftical Commiſſion, reſtored the Corporations to 


their antient Charters, and the unjuſtly expelled Pre- 
ſident and Fellows of Magdalen College, wherein yet 
there was a Heſitation upon ſome Glimmering of Safety 
from a Dutch Invaſion 3 and as tis well known who ad- 
viſed him likewiſe about this time to return to tho 
Proteſtant Religion, the very ſame Perſons would not 
fign an Abhorrence of the Prince of Orange's intended 
Invaſion, alledging it was contrary to their Peerage and 
their Profeſſion, to promote War againſt a Prince ſo 
nearly ally'd to the Crown. Arc 

As to the Intrigues and Management of the Prince of 

range in carrying on his Expedition to England, 
you'll ſee more of that by and by. In the mean time 
the News of the Engliſa Fleet failing to encounter the 
Dutch, and of the Prince's landing at Torbay, but too 
ſoon reached the Court, at Whitehall, where all things 
were now in great Hurry and Confuſion 3 the King could 
not but talk of it as he ſat at Supper with the Queen, 
who was much in the dumps all the while. And at 


laſt, with a frowning Countenance, inſulted the un- 


happy King, as I had it from one in the Room 


that heard it; Tt is well known, TI had four hun- 


ared thouſand Pounds to my Fortune; if it were poſ- 
ſible J were ſingle again, and had my Money, I would 
not marry any Prince in Chriſtendom. 
Now comes on the diſmal and diſcouraging Scene. 
The King ordered his Army to move Weſtward, and 
going in Perſon to Salishury, ſent his 'Troops-twen 
Miles further: of theſe, three Regiments of Ho 
and Dragoons were drawn out by the Lord Cornbury 
and Colonel Langſton, and deſign d to go over to the 


Prince; who having Advice ſent him of it, and that 


theſe Officers were not ſure of their Subalterns, he 


ordered a Body of his Men to advance and aſſiſt them 
in caſe of any Reſiſtance. Now being come within 
| | _ . twenty 7 
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/ twenty Miles of Exeter, and within two of the Body the 
"Prince had detach'd to join em, a Whiſper ran about, 
that then they were betray'd 3 and Cornbury, not ha- 
ving a Preſence of Mind that ſo critical a Juncture re- 
quir'd, they fell into Confuſion, and many return'd : 
Þ one Regiment went over in a Body, and about an 
hundred of the other two; which, as it much animated 
«thoſe on the Prince's fide, fo thoſe who ſtudied to ſup- 
port the * Spirits by Flatteries, told him, That in 
this he ſaw he might truſt his Army 3 fince thoſe who 
intended to carry off thoſe Regiments, were forced to 
manage it with ſo much Arrifice, , and durſt not dif- 
cover their Defign to Officers or Soldiers, and that as 
ſoon as they perceiv'd'tt, the greateſt part of them re- 
turn'd. All this did not avail, he Ning wanted Sup- 
port, for his Spirits ſunk extremely; his Blood was in 
Roche Ferment, that be bled much at the Noſe, which 
: INNS upor him every day, He ſent many 
Spies to obferve the Prince's Motions and Deſigns; they 
all took his Money, but baſely betray'd him, and ne- 
ver return'd to him: ſo that he had no Intelligence, but 
from common Fame, which magnify'd his Enemies 
Numbers, and made him think they were advancing 
near while they were ſtill at Exeter... 


Jo accumulate his Diſtreſſes, he had information 
that the Gity of London was very unquiet; that the 
Eatls of Devonſhire and Darby, and the Lord Lumley, 
were drawing great Bodies together, and that both 
Wk and "Newcaſtle had declar'd for the Prince; that 
the Lord Delamere had raiſed àa Regiment in Cheſpire, 
and that the Body of the Nation had every where 
1 evidently diſcover'd their Inclination for the Prince, 
that he ſaw he had nothing to truſt to but his Army; 
which yet was in ſuch an ill diſpoſition, that he could 
not depend upon thent;* But that which gave the laſt, 
and wot confounding” Stroke, was, that the Lord 
Churchill and the Duke of Graſton leſt him, and went 
to the Prince.” The Duke made an Anfwer to the King, 
about this time; that was much talk'd of; for the King 
taking notice 6f ſome what in his Behaviour that look'd 
__ Factious, he ſaid, He vas ſire he could not pretend to 
upon Principlesof Conſetence, ſceing he bad been ill 
Iren, and as be kneco little. Religion, ſo he regard 
e . eee 
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ifs. 
|| ire. Heanſwer'd the King, That cho* he bad little = 
Conſcience, yet he was M 4 Party that had Conſtience«. 1 
The King, upon his Deſertion, made the Earl of Liißz. 
field Colonel of his Regiment, which was the firſt of We 
the Guards. (/ Litchfield's, Regiment was then about Wo. 
| 2008 in Hampſhire, the Earl was with the King: 
Salisbury the Lieutenant Colonel, a Proteſtant, was ab- 
ſent, ſo that it was commanded, by the Major Traps, a 
Papift, the three eldeſt Captains were likewiſe Papiſts. 
Harry Wharton, Captain of the Grenadiers, was the 
fourth 3 who, as they were marching through Baſing- 
- Park, order'd the Grenadier · Mufick to play Lilibolero: 
the Major, like a Daſtard, only forbid 'em, upon which 
_ Wharton threaten'd to ſhoot Rim thro' the Head: The 
little Lord Hunſdon was ſoon after made Colonel of it, 
but by the time he came to take poſſeſſion, there 
were not above two or three Officers left; the reſt, with 
Wharton at the Head of them, being gone over to the 
Prince, who afterwards, gave the Regiment to Wþarton, 
of which it was 6 1 IT 


* 4 


5 Ach after the departure of Grafton, and. Churchil, 
their 


xample was follow'd by Prince Gearge, the Duke 
of Or mond, and others; and the Princeſs Anus likewiſe. 
ſecretly withdrew from London to 2 Place of Safety: 
all which put the King into an inezpreſſible Confuſion, . 
not only to ſee himſelf forſaken by thoſe he moſt fa. 
vour'd, but by his own Children. The Army was | 
now ſo little to be depended on, that they, and all the by 
People in City ane Vers, REpermlig finging/ £ 
Lilibalero, which perhaps pever had fo great an Effect. 
Great Diſorders. were now committed in London; the 
Maſs-Houſes went all to wreck, and as ſoon as the 
King was return'd to his, Capital, 18 agreed by the 
general Advice of the Privy-Counſellors and Peers, 
to ſend the Marquiſs of Halifax, the Earl of Notting- 
Bam, and the Lord Godglfhiny to treat with the Prince 3 
who appointed a eh be the Plate. The Mar- 
Qui of Halifax had a. 0 
e 


Rind to whiſper. a Secret to 
Dr. Burnet, and managed e that tho there were o- 
chers preſent, they did not obJeryehis asking, If they 
bad a mind to have the King in their hands? he was 
anſwer'd, By no means, far they would not burt his, 
Perſon. Me ask d next, What if he had a mind ta go 

5 Away ? That was approvd Fl. uũ 
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Ihe Prince's Propoſal was, by the Earls of Oxford, 
Shrewsbury, and Clarendon, That a Parliament might 
be forthwith call'd, that no Perſons diſqualify'd by 
Law ſhould be in Places of Truſt; that the Tower of 
London ſhould be put into the hands of the City, the 


Fleet, and all ſtrong Holds into Proteſtant Hands, that 


a part of the Revenue ſhould be äſſign'd for the Pay- 
ment of the Prince's Army; that both Armies, during 
Sitting of Parliament, ſhould not come within twenty 
Miles of London; that the Prince might come to that 
City, and have the ſame number of Guards as the 
King. We have mention d this Tranſaction, which 


was made publick enough, on the Secret Operations it 
had on the Mind of the King, and thoſe of his own. 


Religion, and moſt in his Confidence. They ſaw a 
Treaty was now open'd, they knew they muſt be the 
Sacrifice ; that the whole Deſign of Popery mutt be gi- 


ven up, Without any hopes of og about in an. 


Age again; that ſevere Laws would be made againſt 
them, that all who intended to adhere to the King, 
and ſave him, would give into thoſe Laws with a pe- 
culiar Zeal, ſo they and their _— muſt be for e- 
ver ſacrificed ; all which they infuſed, together with 
other Dangers, into the Queen: So that ſhe took a 


ſudden Reſolution of going with the Child to France; 


and got the King to promiſe ſoon to follow her in Diſ- 
guiſe. Care was alſo taken to ſend all the Prieſts a- 
way. However, the King ſtay'd long enough to get the 
Prince's Anſwer : his ſaying, he did not expect ſuch 


good Terms, was certainly but a Copy of his Counte- 


nance 3 fince he withdrew at three the next Morning, 
after throwing the Great Seal into the Thames, with a 
deſign to paſs directly over to France; after he had 
alſo order d his General to disband the Army: but he 
was ſtopt at Fever ſham, which was but very diſagreea- 
ble News to the Prince; who no ſooner knew it, 
but he immediately ſent Zyleſtein, now at ans! x hh 

to ſee the King ſafe, and at full liberty to go whither- 


ſaever he pleaſed, Here the Privy-Council acted a 
diſingenuous part; 3 the Peers at Guildhall had 


invited the Prince to haſten, to take the Adminiftration 


upon him; but now they invite the King back to Yhite- 
ball, where he preſently had a great Court about him 5 
5 38 W even 
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even the Papiſts crept out of their lurking Holes, and 
appear d there with much Aſſurance: ſo that he began 

to take heart, and talking in his high ordinary Strain, 
which tis amazing he ſhould, juſtify'd all he had done, 
only he ſpoke doubtfully of the Bufineſs of Magdalen- 
College: But ſoon recolleQing himſelf, and ſeeing how 


broken his Affairs were, he invited the Prince to come 


to St. Fames's, to conſult with him about the beſt way 
of ſettling the Nation: but his Abſence, ar leaft from 
Mhitehall and London, was what was now moſt defired 
and concerted, _ | | 

He was in effect entirely in the Prince's power, and 
how to. diſpoſe of his Perſon, which was a very tender 
Point, ſome propoſed the detaining him a Priſoner, at 
leaſt till the Nation was ſettled, and Treland was ſe- 
cured ; and his Reftraint might oblige Zyrconnel to de- 
liver up the Government, and diſarm the Papiſts, which 
would preſerve that Kingdom, and the Proteſtants in it: 
Others oppoſed this, which in the main was found Ad- 
vice, end propoſed to ſend him to Breda. The Prince 
could not but own this was good and wiſe Advice, and it 
is highly probable, if it had been comply'd with, it 
would have faved the Nation an immenſe Expence of 
Blood and Freaſure 3 but he could not conſent to put 
ſuch a Hardſhip upon him, as to make him a Priſoner, 
and he well knew the Princeſs would never bear it; 
nor did he know what Diſputes it might raiſe, or what 
Effect it might have upon the Parliament that was to be 
call'd. He was firmly reſolved not to ſuffer any thing to 


be done againft his Perſon; he ſaw it was neceſſary to 


ſend him out of London, and he would order a Guard 


to protect his Perſon, but not reſtrain him in any ſort. 


* 


bout the ſame time a Reſolution was taken to ſend. 


the Engliſh Guards out of Town, and to poſt the Dutch 


about the Court; it was Midnight before all was ſet- 
tled, and the Lords Hallifax, Shrewsbury, and Dela- 
mere, ſent to the Earl of Middleton, to let the King 
know they had a Meſſage to him from the Prince: up- 
which they were ſoon admitted, and finding the King 
a-bed, they told him the Neceſſity of Affairs requir d, 
that the Prince ſhould come preſently to London; and 
that it was for his Majeſty's Safety, and Tranquillity of 
the Town, he ſhould retire to ſome Houſe ous of 
A . +QWN +» 
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Town: and they. propoſed Ham. The King ſeem'd, 
and undoubtedly was, much dejected ; and ask'd, if it 
muſt be done immediately. They told him, he might 
firſt take his Reſt; and they added, that he ſhould be 

attended by a Guard, but ſhould give him no manner 
of diſturbance. Upon this they withdrew, but Midale- 
tom ſoon follow'd, and ask'd em, if it would not do as 
well if the King ſhould go to Rocheſter ; for fince the 
Prince was not pleaſed with his coming up from Kent, 
it might perhaps be acceptable to him, if he ſhould go 
thither again. It was very viſible, that this was pro- 
poſed, in order to a ſecond Eſcape. They promiſing 
immediately to ſend word to the Prince at Son- Houſe 
about it, he readily conſented, and the King next day 
went to Rocheſter ; having order'd the moving Ward- 
robe to be ſent before, Count Solms cauſed every thin 
to be done as the King deſired. A Guard * 4 
him, that left him at full liberty, and paid him rather 
more reſpect than his own had done of late. Moſt of 
the Corps, as it happen'd, were Papiſts; ſo when the 
King went to Maſs, they did ſo likewiſe, and attended 
very reverently: and when they were ask'd, How they 
could ſerve in an Expedition that was intended for the 
Deſtruction of their own Religion, one of them anſwer' d, 
His Soul was God's, but his Sword was the Prince 
of Orange s. The King was ſo much pleaſed with this 
Anſwer, that he repeated it to all that came about 
him; but certainly he could not but, at the ſame time, 
refle& upon what contrary Principles his own Proteſtant 
Soldiery had ated. The King, in 4 ſhort time after, 
withdrewing from Rocheſter to France, left that memo- 
rable Letter behind him, with Orders to have it pub- 
lifh'd, which is ſo well known, that we need not re- 
peat it. 'The ſucceeding Management about his Abdi- 
cation, the Vacancy of the Throne, and the filling it 
up, will be met with hereafter; ſo will alſo the At- 

- tempts he made to recover his loſt Dominions: and as 

for the Remainder of his Life, after he had broke thro. 
the Act of Settlement in Treland, and was forced to quit 
that Kingdom, a few Paragraphs ſhall ſerve... | 
The Remainder of ine aan gg. Prince's Life ſeems, 
for the moſt part, to have been made up of Bigotry to his 
- Religion : he ſuffer'd Colonel Canon, who ani 
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ferved him in Scorland; to ſtarve, becauſe he would 
not abandon that little Religion he had; and the Earl 
of Dumſerling lived in Contempt purely on account of 
his Religion, and at his Death was deny'd Chriſtian 
Burial. The few Proteſtants about him, after his Re- 
turn from Ireland, uſed their Intereſt to have a Chappel 
for the Exerciſe of their Worſhip according to the 
Church of Exglani; propoſing Dr. Granville, the Earl of 
Bath's Brother, who had loſt his Deanery of Durham, 
as a fit Perſon to be their Chaplain z but the King was 
ſo averſe to it, that they were forced to ſend a Gentle- 
man from St. Germains to London, to tteat with Tur- 
ner, the deprived Biſhop of Ely, to engage him to re- 
reſent the Matter, as of abſolute Neceſſity to the 
King's Intereſt. Tbe or was not only againſt allowing 
the Chappel, but in a Paſſion told the King publickly at 
Dinner, He would provoke Heaven yet more againſt him, 
by tolerating that Hereſy in France, which for being to- 
lerated in England had ruin d him there. At laſt Ely's 
Letter 1 and Father Innes was employed to 
folicit the Affair at Verſailles; but the French prevari- 
cated, after ſome Failure of Views, and Lewzs XIV. 
coming into his Brother King Fames's Sentiments; a 
Chappel was abſolutely refuſed: In conſequence of 
which, Dr. Granville was obliged not only to retire from 
Court, but from the Town of St. Germains, to avoid the 


daily Inſults of the Prieſts, and the dreadful Effects of 


the Jealoufies with which they poſſeſs'd King Zames's 
Courtiers againſt him. The only Proteſtant Divine that 
remained there, was Dr. Gordon, a Scorch Biſhop, who 
met with worſe Treatment than Granville, and was re- 
duced to the Neceflity of abjuring bis Religion for 
Bread, with which he could not be ſupply'd, but upon 
ſuch hard Terms. If this, and the owing Uſage, 


muſt be laid at King Zames's door, it's difficult to think 


he could ever be ſincere in his repeated Profeſſions for 
Liberty of Conſcience. Dr. Cockburn, a Scotch Divine, 
was baniſh'd Scotland for treaſonable Practices, and 
forced to fly from England for writing Libels againſt 
the State: He thought to have found an Aſylum at 


St. Germains, if nor a Recompence; but inſtead of that, 


he was perpetually teazed by the Prieſts to change his 
Religion, and when they could not prevail, they repre- 
ä 8 ſented 
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ſented him as a dangerous Perſon, and got him ſent from 
France; from whence he retired to Holland, and there 


| lived in Want and Miſery. - - Rap 
Indeed the King's chief Domeſticks at St. Germain 
were- all r except one or two; and 
yet ſo ſtrangely were ſome Proteitants in England bi- 
otted to his Cauſe, that they loſt their Lives, and o- 
ers their Livings: and he was not wanting in ifluing 
out Declarations, upon the leaſt Glimmerings of Hope, 
to encourage them and others to propagate his 1 
for the Jacobites in England found means from time to 
time to keep a ſecret Correſpondence with his Court, 
and received back Advices and Directions, chiefly from 
the Earl of Middleton; who having the greateſt Intereſt 


of any of 1 Followers, in the Friends he 


left here, the King carry'd it moſt kindly to him, and 
ſcem'd tu have ſome. Confidence in him: however, he 


was never Prime Miniſter, as Melford was, nor had he 


any Concern in the Management of Affairs between the 
Courts of St. Germatns and Verſailles, that being done 
by Innes and Porter. He was ſeldom called to Coun- 
cil, and the French Court never depended on his Cor- 
reſpondence : He always declared againſt reſtoring 
King James by a French Power, boneftly and wiſely 
confidering, that that would be to reduce Britain to 
the State of a Province to France; for which they 
were {o diſguſted, that he was at laſt abridg'd of his 
Penfion, and, to gain a ſorry Subſiſtence, oblig'd to a- 
bandon that Religion, which had till then been the 
Occaſion of his Misfortunes ; and even then had not a- 
bove five hundred Crowns yearly for his Maintenance. 


King James having utterly diſavow'd his Knowledge 


of the Aſſaſſination-Plot, was yet entirely influenced, by 
thoſe of his own Religion; and his Affairs of State 
were entirely managed by a Cabinet-Council, conſiſting 
of Mr. Brown, Father Iunes, Sir Richard Neagle, Mr. 
Caryl, and Mr. Sraſſord; all Papiſts: Now the Church- 
of- England Men making an Effort, that at leaſt one of 
the five might be of their Religion, they inſiſted upon 
the Advantages which might thence redound to the 
King's Affairs; and the Reaſons they gave were fo 
weighty, that to prevent their ſucceeding, the Comp- 
troller Skelton, and Sir William Sharp, accuſed Sir — 
Ol is War 
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ward Herbert of ſaying, King James's. violent Temper 
Sir Edward frankly confeſs'd, but made ſo ingenudus 
an Explanation of his Meaning, in relation to the Act 
of Settlement in Ireland, that the King was ſatisfy d: 
However, this enraged the Jriſb Party in the Court ſtill 
the more, and they contrived another Plot againſt him, 
charging him with Correſpondence with England, and 
miſrepreſenting the Actions of the Court; upon which 
he and an Engliſb Lady were confined, and Bronfield, 
5 (Quaker Refugee at St. Germains, ſent to the Baſ- 
1e. | Bs OM 
Now Lewis XIV. having deſerted King James at the 
Treaty of Ryſwick, and the Engliſh Facobites there 
finding the. cold Reception they had from King Zames. 
and his Queen, they began to turn their Faces towards 
their own Country, and to make their Peace. In the 
mean time King William, at the time of the ſaid Treaty, 


| having conſented to pa King Fames's Queen her whole 


Dowry of 50000 J. per Hnn. the Enzlifh Plenipotentia- 
ries declared this in thejPreſence of thoſe of Holland, 
and the ſame being entred into the Regiſtry of the Am- 
baſſador Mediator, be deliver'd a Copy of it to. thoſe 
of France : Now theſe laſt, if they really intended it 
a Service to the Court of Sr. Germains, fell ſhort in 
their Politicks, for they ſhould have required Matters 
to be better explained. When the firſt Payment came 
to be made, and that the Exgliſh Miniſter inũſted the 
Queen ſhould give him a Receipt on the behalf of his 
Maſter, by the Name and Title of Villiam III. King 
of Great Britain, ſhe utterly refuſed it; and ſo receiv'd 

no part of her Dowry, at leaſt during the Continuance 
of that Reign. ; . 

The Remainder of the King's Life was much retir'd, 
but a continued Mortification to his Proteſtant Fol- 
lowers; and tho Packets of Letters, ſince the Peace, 
came frequently from England to his Court; yet things 
were ſo managed, that the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Pa- 
is had a fight of them all before they were tranſmit- 
ted to St. Germains. In this State, Things continued 
till the Death of this unhappy Prince, who, after above 
twelve Years ſecond Exile, and ſeveral unſucceſsful At- 
tempts of Reſtoration, and even many Contempts and 
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 Negle&s of the French King, was ſo broken with Re- 
ſentments and Sorrows, that on the 4th of September, 
O. S. he fell into a Lethargy at St. Germains, and was 
thought to be immediately dead; but he recover'd 
ſome part of his Senſes, and lay in Amaze and Confufion 
till the 6th, when he expir'd between three and four in 
the Afternoon. 3 : | | 

Upon this Occafion, we may mention the famous Triſ 
Prophecy, found at the Newry in Ireland, and brought 
into England by Dean ones, call'd by the Triſh, The 
Baby Prophecy ; which ends thus: Fir Talpa, mo- 
rietur in via, & Semen Regis erit Mendicum in Terra 

aliena in &ternum. 
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HIS Prince beirig a Foreigner born, tho? 
, | ally'd to the Crown of England, we mult 
0M look back a little to his Family. Some 


have traced his Deſcent as hig as the = 


Time of Julius Ceſar, deriving it from Naſſua, who, 
with his Brother Cimberius, led a Body of Germans out 
of Swabia, and ſettled on the Banks of the Rhine, near 
Treves; from him, tis ſaid, the Houſe of Naſſau ſprung, 


of whom Francis marry' d Claudia de Chalons, only Sif- 
ter of Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, who was 


ſucceeded in thoſe Dominions by Rene of Naſſau, his 


Nephew. At length all the Dominions' in France, 
Burgundy, and the Netherlands, centred in the great 


William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange; he was the Fa- 
ther of Frederick Henry, and he of Pilliam Prinee of 
Orange, who, by the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt Daughter of 
King Charles I. was the Father of this King, born after 
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his Death ; and for his Father's Ambition in endeavoue- 
ing to invade the Liberties of his Country, was in his 
younger Years wer in his Education, and deprived of 
thoſe great Poſts which his Anceſtors enjoy d, of Stadt- 
holder and Captain- General; tho he afterwards recover 'd 
them by a popular Fury, and the Maſſacre of the De 
Wits, tho he was ſworn not to accept them. He was 
ſdon tempted to aſſume the Sovereignty of his Country, 
for which he wanted not Ambition, as appear'd after- 
wards; but he thought it very unſeaſonable, the French 
and England at that time being engaged in a War a- 
gain the Vnitel Provinces, and the Berner carry'd on 
their Arms with ſuch'a Torrent of Succeſs, that they 
made an Irruption into the Province of Holland in 1673. 
However, the Prince recovering Coverden, taken Narden, 
and alſo by a ſurprizing Piece of ConduR, in conunc- | 
tion with the Confederates, ma ſter q Pore: This Recoil 
of Fortune upon the French, obliged them to abandon 
the greateſt part of their pes . in the Netherlands; 
for which Services he was made Hereditary Stadtholder. 
He carry'd on the War from heticeforward with uncer- 
tain Fortune, and fought the great Battle of Seneff in 
1674, with dobbtful. Victory, but with this Character 
from his Adverſary, the great Prince of Conde, That he 
acted like an old General in all things, but only ven- 
turing himſelf too much like a young Man. Thus far 
- his General Hiſtory. As to his Affairs abroad; his Se- 
cret Hiſtory, ſo far as it concerns England, both be- 
fore and after he became King, now follows. be 

The fir time he came over hither, was in 1669. he 
being then in the aoth Year of his Age; and bis Buſi- 
neſs was, in all outward appearance, to ſee how the King 
his Uncle intended to pay a great Debt he owed him, 
Which had been contracted by his Father on his account, 
_ and likewiſe to try what Offices the King would do, in 
eder to his Advancement to the Stadtholderſhip. As 
for the laſt, the King never did any. thing to the pur- 
poſe far him; ſo that he obtained it without his Aſſiſ- 
tance : but for the other, he. promiſed to pay it, with · 
out any Method laid down for it; ſo that it was ne- 
ver paid, till the Prince in time got poſſeſſion of the 
Thrane, wherewith he was over- paid. The King could 


well pyt know, that the Pridce bad been bred 8 
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ſtrict Proteſtant, and in the Calviniſtical Way; and 
therefore it is ſtrange, upon that and many other ac- 
counts, the King ſhould try him in point of Religion: 
he ſpoke of all the Proteſtants as a factious Body, bro- 
ken among themſelves, ever fince they had broken off 
from the main Body, and wiſh'd he would take more 
Pains, and look into theſe things better, and not be led 
by his Dutch Blockheads. He was amazed how the 
King could entruſt ſo great a Secret, as his being a Pa- 
pill to one ſo young as himſelf; yet he kept it to him- 
elf, and never divulg'd it to any, as long as the King 
lived: but he always bore it in his Mind, and could not 
hinder himſelf from judging of all the King's Intentions 
afterwards, from the Diſcovery he had made then of his 
own Sentiments; nor did he, upon his not complying 
with that Propoſal, expect any real Aſſiſtance from King 
Charles, but general Interceſſions, which fignify'd no- 
thing; and indeed it was all he obtain IJ. 
However, he always endeavour'd to keep a fair Out- 
ſide with the King, and he ſeem'd all along to haye. 
an eye upon a Match with England, and conſequently, 
as Things might work, upon the Crown itſelf; while 
the King, on his part, was averſe to his Company, and 
in the Year 1675. wrote to his Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
That he had ſome Advices given him, the Prince in- 
tended to go aver to England againſt the approaching 
Seffions of Parliament, and commanded him to hinder 
it, as if the King believed the Thing. The Ambaſſador 
thereupon inform'd the Prince of it, and pretended not 
to have had it from the King; but that he heard 
ſuch a thing had been whiſper'd to him: The Prince 
own'd the Lord Arlington bad ſome time talk'd to him 
of that eee after a Peace, then in agitation, and 
for which the King had ſet up his Mediation, was con- 
cluded. However it came, he was ſorry the King 
ſhould believe it; that he was his Majeſty's Servant, an 
that if he could do him no ſeryice, he would at leaſt 
do him no hurt; but if the King would be otherwiſe 
poſſeſſed, he could not help it: yet defired the Ambaſ- 
fador to aſſure him, there had never been any ground 
for ſuch a Report. It was believed Arl;ngton, when in 
' Holland the Year before, the better to diſpoſe him to 


come to the King's Terms, gave him ſome hopes of a 55 
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Match with the Lady Mary, which yet would not do. 
This the King deny d to the Duke of York, his Bro- 


not ſo much as to ſpeak of that Affair. 
In the mean time, it's not doubted but the Prince's 


Heart was ſet upon the Match; for in the Year 1676, | 


before he took the Field, he unboſom'd himſelf to the 
Enugliſ Ambaſſador at Honſſaer Dyke, in the moſt pri- 
vate manner imaginable; ſaying, he might eaſily be- 


lieve, being the only Son of his Family, he was often 


refled by his Friends to think of marrying, and had 
Perſons propoſed to him, as their ſeveral Humours led 


1 and aſſured him Arlington had a poſitive Order 


them; that for his own part, he knew it was a thing to 


be done one time or other, but that he had hitherto 
excuſed the Thoughts of it, otherwiſe than in general, 
till the War was ended: That beſides his own Friends, 
the Deputies of the States began every day to preſs him 
earneſtly, and the more, as they ſaw the War like to 
continue; and perhaps they had more reaſon to do it 


than any body elſe: That he had at laſt promiſed them 


' he would more ſeriouſly and particularly think of it, 
and ſo he had, and reſolved he would marry ; but the 


main Difficulty, in his Opinion, was, the Choice of the 


Perſon: That he found himſelf inclined to no Propo- 
ſals made him from France or Germany; nor indeed 
to any thing that had been mention'd on that Occaſion 
by any of his Friends, but that of England: That be- 


fore he copcluded to make any Paces that way, he was 
reſolved to have the Ambaſſador's Opinion upon two - 


Points, but yet would not ask it, unleſs he promiſed to 
” anſwer him as a Friend, or at leaſt an indifferent Per- 
ſon, and not as the King's Ambaſſador. - When he told 
E he ſhould be obey'd, he proceeded, and ſaid, That 


he would confefs to apt, that during the late War, nei- 


ther the States nor himſelf in particular, were without 
Applications made to them from ſeveral Perſons, and 


confiderable ones too in Eng!and, who would have 21 


engaged them to head the Diſcontents that were raiſed 
by the Conduct of the Court in that whole War, which 
he knew was begun and carried on quite contrary to 
the Humour of the Nation, and might perhaps havg 
proved very dangerous to the Crown, if it had not ended 
det did; That all thoſe Perſons who pretended to b. 
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much his Friends, were extremely againſt any Thought 
of his marrying in Exgland; and their Reaſons were, 
That he would loſe by that all the Eſteem and Intereſt 
he had there, and be believed to have run wholly into 
the Diſpoſitions and Deſigns of the Court, which were 
generally thought ſo different from thoſe of the Na- 
tion, eſpecially upon the Point of Religion: That his 
Friends there aid not believe the Government could 
be long without ſome great Diſturbance, unleſs they 
changed their, Meaſures, which was not eſteemed very 

likely to be done. ut DG {4 ef hat | 
The next was upon the Perſon and Diſpoſition of the 
young Lady; fox tho? it would not paſs in the World 
r a Prince to ſeem concerned in thoſe Particulars, yet 
for himſelf he would declare, without any ſort of Af- 
fectation, that he was ſo, and in ſuch degree, that no 
Circumſtances of Fortune or Intereſt would engage him, 
without thoſe of the Perſon, eſpecially thoſe of Hu- 
mour and Diſpoſitions; that he might perhaps not be 
very eaſy for a Wife to live with; he was ſure he ſhould 
not, to ſuch Wives as were generally in the Courts of 
that Age; that if he ſhould meet with one to give 
him trouble at home, it was what he-ſhould not be 
able to bear, who was like to have enough abroad in 
the Courſe of his Life; and that after the manner he 
was reſolved to live with a Wife, which ſhould be the 
beſt he could, he would have one that he thought like- 
Iy to live with him, which he thought chiefly depended 

upon their Diſpoſition and Education; and that if the 
Ambaſſador knew any thing in particular of the Lady 
Mary in thoſe Points, he defired him to tell him 
reely. - 1 Zen 
| The Ambaſſador anſwer d his Highneſs, That he was 
very glad to find he was reſolved to marry, as being 
that which he owed his Family and his Friends; that 
he was much more pleaſed, that his Inclinations led 
him to endeavour it in England; That he thought it 
was as much for his Intereſt, as others of his Znghf 
Friends thought it was againſt it: That the King and 
his Highneſs would ever be able to do one another 
more good, and. more hurt, than any other Princes 
could do either of them, by being Friends or Enemies : 
That it was a great Rep to be one degree nearer to the 
8 1 Crown, 
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Crown, and in all a cs the next: That for his 

Friends (as they pretended) in Exgland, they muſt ſeq 
much farther than he did, to believe the King in any 
ſuch Dangers or Difficulties, as they imagined : That 
the Crown of England food upon ſurer Foundations, 
than ever it had done in former Times, and the more 
for what had paſſed in the laſt Reign; and that he 
was of opinion, the People would be found to be bet- 
ter Subjects, than perhaps the King believed them: 

That it was however in his power to be as well with 
them as he pleaſed, and to make as ſhort Turns to ſuch 
an end if not, yet with the help of a little good Huſ- 
Þbandry, he might paſs his Reign in Peace, tho' not 
perhaps with ſo much Eaſe at home, or Glory abroad, 

as if he fell into the Vein of his People: That if rhe. 
Court were of different Sentiments from thoſe of his 
Highneſs, 'yet his Adviſers would make him a greater 
| Compliment, in believing him as likely to induce the 
Court to his, as in concluding they would bring him to 
theirs; and if that ſhould happen, the moſt ſeditious 
Men in England would be hard put to it, to find an ill 
fide in that Match. As for the other Point, he could 
ſay nothing to it; but that he had always heard his 
| Wife and Sifter ſpeak with all the Advantage imagina- 
+ ble of what they could diſcern in a Princeſs ſo young, 
and more from what they had been told by the Gover- 
neſs, with whom they had a particular Friendſhip, 
and who, they were. ſure, took all the care that could 
be in ſo much of her Education as fell to her ſhare. 
The Prince and the Ambaſſador having diſcourſed 

about two hours upon this Subject, the former con- 
cluded he would enter upon this Purſuit; and in order 


' _ thereunto, would write both to the King and the Duke, 


to beg their favour to him in it, and their leave that 
he might Bo over into England at the end of the Cam- 
paign; That my Lady Temple, who was then going 
over upon her Husband's private Affairs, ſhould carry 
and deliver both his Letters, and during her ſtay there, 
ſhould endeavour to inform herſelf, in the moſt parti- 
cular manner ſhe could, of all that concerned the Per- 
ſon, Humour, and Diſpoſitions of the young Princeſs, 
in which he ſeemed fo much concernſdddouo. 
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It's extremely difficult, and indeed, in ſome Reſpects, 
mpoſſible to reconcile. the Informations we have, con- 
cerning the Secret of the Prince's Match; and therefore 
we ſhall give the different Accounts we have of it, and 

leave em to the Judgment of the Reader. It is cer · 
tain that Mr. Bentinck, afterwards rewarded with the 
Earldom of Portland, and other more ſubſtantial Do- 
nations, was, during the Prince's Campaign, ſent over 
to England, to make way for the Prince's Paſſage thi- 
ther; which the Prince did about the end of: & "LE 
and poſted from Harwich to New- Market, where the 
Court then was. The Lord Arlington attended him at 
his alighting, making his Pretence of the chief Conſi- 
dence in him; and the Court e it upon his Alli- 
ance, as having married one of the Seutruorts, and his 
Journey ſome time before to Hellaud. The Lord Trea- 
ſurer Danby; and Sir William Temple, went together to 

wait upon him, but met him upon the middle of the 

Stairs, in a great Croud, coming down to the King; he 

whiſper'd to them both together, and ſaid to the latter, 

That he muſt deſire him to anſwer for him and the 
Lord Treaſurer one to another, ſo as that they might, 

from that time, enter into Buſineſs and Converſation, as 

if they had been of a longer Acquaihtance. - Which was 

a wiſe Strain, conſidering his Lordſhip's Credit in Court 

at that time, and was of great Uſe to the Prince, in the 

Courſe of his Affairs then in England: 3 and tho it 

much ſhock'd Arlington and his Friends, yet it could 

not be wonder d at by what had paſs' d of late between 
the Prince and him, with whom he only liv'd in com- 
mon Forms during his ſtay there. The King, and the 

Duke, receiv'd the Prince very kindly, and both of 

them invited him - often into Diſcourſes of Buſineſs, 

which they wonder d to ſee him avoid, and. induftriouſly 
divert, ſo as that the King commanded Temple to find 
the Reaſon of it; *. which, the Prince frankly told 
him, He was reſolv'd to ſee the young Princeſs before 
he enter d into that Affair, and — in that, be- 
fore the other of the Peace. The King laugh d at this 


Piece of Nicety when he was inform'd of it, but how- 

ever, to humour him in it, ſaid, he would go ſome 

days ſooner than he intended from Noiv· Martet; which 
he did accordingly for London, where the young Princeſs 


The 


then was. 


* 
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The Prince upon his arrival in Town, and fight of the 
Princeſs, was ſo pleas'd with her Perſon, and all thoſe 
figns of ſuch an Humour, as upon farther Inquiries con- 
cerning her, had been deſcribed to him, that he imme- 
diately made his Application to the King and Duke 
for her; by whom he was very well receiv'd, and they 
allow'd of 1t, but with this Condition, that the Terms of 
the Peace abroad might be firſt agreed on between them. 
The Prince excuſed Tamſe1f herein, and ſaid, he muſt 
end his firſt Buſineſs before he began the other. The 
King and the Duke were both poſitive in their Opinion, 
and the Prince reſolute in his, ſaying at laſt, That his 
Allies, who were like to have hard Terms of the 
Peace, as things - then ſtood, would be apt to believe 
that he had made this Match at their Coſt, and that for 
his part, he never could ſell his Honour for a Wife. 
This would not do yet, for the K ing continu'd ſo poſitive 
for three or four Days, that the Lord Treaſurer, and 

thoſe in the Secret, 5 to doubt the whole Buſineſs 
would break off upon this Punctilio. About that time 
Temple happening to go to the Prince aſter Supper, 
found him in the worſt. Humour he had ever ſeen him, 
who told him, He repented he had ever come into Eng- 
land, and reſolv'd he would ſtay but two Days longer, 
and then would be gone, if the King perfiſted in his 
Reſolution of treating about the Peace before he was 
married; but that before he went, the King muſt chuſe 
how they ſhould live together from thence forward, he 
was ſure it muſt be either as the greateſt Friends, or as 
the greateſt Enemies; and at the fame time, defired 
him to let his "Majeſty know ſo much next Morning, 
and give him an account of what he ſhould ſay upon it. 
In purſuance of this, Sir William Temple, early in the 
Korming acquainted the King with all that the Prince 
—_ the Night before, and the ill Conſequences of a 
Breach between them, conſidering the ill Humour of 
many of his Subjects upon our late Meaſures with 
France, and the Invitations made the Prince by ſeveral - 
of them during the late War. The King gave great 
Attention to what was ſaid, and anſwered; Well, I never 
, was yet deceivdd in judging of a Man's Honeſty by his 
+ Looks, (of which he gave ſome Examples) and if I am 
mot miſtaken in the Prince's Face, he 15. the honeſteſt Man 


r 
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in the World, and I will truſkhim, and be ſpall have 
his Wife ; and you ſpall go immediately and tell my 

Brother ſo, and that it's a Thing I am reſolv'd on. 
Sir William having accordingly acquainted the Duke 
with it, he ſeemed at firſt a little ſurpriz'd ; but when 
the other had done, he ſaid, The King ſpall be obey'd, 
and I. ſhould be glad all his Subjects learnt of me to obey 
im: Ido tell him my Opinion freely upon any thing, 
but when that is done, and I know his Pleaſure upon it, 
Tobey him. From the Duke he went to the Prince, and 
told him his Story; which, at firſt, he would hardly 
believe, but then embraced him, and ſaid, He had 
made him a very happy Man, and that very unexpeQed- 
ly: and fo he left him, to go and give the King an ac- 
count of what had paſs'd, and in the Prince's Anti-cham- 
ber, met the Lord Treaſurer, -and having told him all 
the Matter, he undertook to. adjuſt all the reſt between 
the King and the Prince; which he did ſo well, that the 
Match was declared that Evening at the Committee, 
before any others at Court knew any thing of it: next day 
it was declar'd in Council, and received there and every 
where elſe in the Kingdom, with the moſt univerſal Joy 

that ever was ſeen in that King's Reign. 5 

Faving done with this Relation, the other is, That 
the Prince aid ſome time in England, talking with his 
two Uncles about a Peace, but they could not bring him 
up to their Terms; ſo that after a fruitleſs Stay, for 
ſome Weeks, he intended to return without preſſing 
the Match: for he had no mind to be deny'd, and he 
ſaw no hopes of ſucceeding, unleſs he would enter more 
entirely into his Uncle's Meaſures, He was preſs'd by 
the Treaſurer Danby, to tarry a few. Days longer, and 
that the Management of that Grand Affair might be 
left to him. So, next Morning, after he had concerted 
his Meaſures, by all his Creatures about the King, to 
put him into a very good Humour, he waited on him, 
and told him, he had receiv'd Letters from all the beſt 
Friends his Majeſty had in England, and produced a 
Bundle of them, which he was pretty ſire the Kin 
would not trouble himſelf to read; and, 1 
they were written as he had directed. They all agreed, 
he ſaid, in the ſame Advice, That the King ſhould 
make a Marriage between the Prince of Orange pr 7 
| e's 


© 
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Duke's Daughter; for they all believ'd he came ovet 
upon that Account, and that if he went away without 

it, no body would doubt but that he had propoſed it, 
and had been deny d: —_ which, the Parliament would 


certainly preſent Addr | 
was ftill deny'd, even after the Addreſſes of both Houſes, 
it would raiſe Jealouſies that might have very ill Conſe 


Ts ; whereas, if the King did it of his own Motion, 


e would have the Honour of it, and by that Means, prog | 


the Prince into a greater Dependance upon himſelf, a 
beget in the Nation ſuch a good Opinion of him, as 
would lay a Foundation for a mutual Confidence, 

The Earl having done, the King faid, The Prince 
had not ſo much as propoſed it to him, Danby ound 
the Prince had ſpoke of it to himſelf, and ſaid, that his 
not moving it to the King, was only, becauſe he ap- 
prehended he was not like to ſucceed in his Suit ; upon 


which the 8 His Brother would never 


conſent to it. The Treaſurer anſwered, Perhaps not, 


unleſs the K ing took it upon himſelf to command it, 


and he thought it was the Duke's Intereſt to have it done, 
even more than the King's; that all People were now fully 
poſſeſs d of his being a pil and were very apprehenſive 
of it: but that if they ſaw his Daughter given in mar- 


riage to one that was at the Head of the Proteſtant In- 
tereſt, it would very much alleviate thoſe ſad Appre- 


| henfions, when it appear'd, that his Religion was only 
perſonal, and not to 55 

icks he could think of, the King was convinced, and 
1 he ſent for the Duke, the Earl continuing ſtill with 
him for fear of any Accident. When the Duke came, 
the King told him, He had ſent for him, to deſire he 
would conſent to a thing, he was ſure, would tend as 
much to his Intereſt, as it was for his own Quiet and Sa- 
tisfaction. The Duke, without asking what it was, ſaid, 
He would be always ready to conform himſelf to the 
King's Pleaſure in every thing: ſo the King left it to 


the Treaſurer to ſay over all he had offer d on that head 


to himſelf, The Duke ſeem'd much concern'd ; but the 
King ſaying to him, Brother, I defire it of you for 
my fake as well as your own; the Duke thereupon con- 
ſented to t. N NNͤv 6s | 

| is 


to the King ſor it, and if it 


1 JJ ere 7 + 


deriv'd to his Children after him. 
The Earl having enforced the whole with all the To- 
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This being done, the Treaſurer immediately ſent for 
the Prince, and in the King's Name, no time being to 
be loſt, order d a Council to be preſently ſummon' d. 
Upon the Prinee's coming, the King, in a very obliging 
way, ſaid to him, Nephew, It is not good for Man to bs 


alone, I will give you a Help-meet for you ; and ſo he 


told him he would beſtow his Niece upon him: And the 
Duke, with a ſeeming heartineſs, gave his Conſent in very 
obliging Terms, the King adding, Nephew, Remember 
Love aud War do not agree well together. x 
All that heard the News, which ſoon flew about, were 
mightily pleas'd, except the French and the Popiſh 
Party: Barillon the French Ambaſſador was amaz'd g 
he haſted to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and put hes 
upon ſending all her Creatures to defire to with 
the King ; ſhe. wrote him likewiſe ſeveral Billets to the 


ſame purpoſe : but the Treaſurer had order'd the Coun- 
cil to be call'd, and he took particular Care, that nei- 


ther, the King nor the Duke ſhould be ſpoke to, till the 


| Matter was declar d in Council; and when that was over, 


the King preſented the Prince to the young Lady, as the 
Perſon Herd n'd to be her Huaband. 222 1 " 
Barillon finding Things gone ſo far, diſpatch'd an Ex» 
els with the News to France; upon which, the King 
ent for Mountague, our Ambaſſador, and ask'd him, 
when the Marriage was to be celebrated; and the Am- 
bafſador not knowing his Meaning, he explain'd him- 


; Telf : and Mountague then proteſting, he knew nothing 


of the whole Matter, the King ſaid, he always be- 
liev'd the Journey would end as it did. He ſeem'd to 
be of Opinion our Court had now forſaken him; he ſpoke 


- of the Part the King had in it with ſome Decency, but 


was more ſevere upon the Duke of York, who had given 
his Daughter to the greateſt Enemy he had in the 
World: Next Night the Ambaſſador had a Courier 
with Letters from the King, Duke and Prince to King 
Lewis. The Prince had indeed no Inclination to this 
piete of Courtſhip, but was oblig'd to it by bis Uncle, 
as a Matter of Civility due to Kindred and Blood : 
Mountague was ſoon after call'd over to receive new In- 
ſtructions, and the Treafurer asking him how the 
French King, r=ceiv'd the News of the Marriage, be 
anſwer'd, As he would have done the Loſs of an Army : 


and 
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4 


and indeed this Match, in the Conſequence of it, proved 


to be the occafion of the loſs of more than one of his 
Armies. He went on, and ſaid, The King ſpoke ve- 


ry hardly of the Duke of Tork, for conſenting to it, 
without giving him the ſeaſt Intimations of it. The 
Treaſurer anſwer'd, he wrong'd him; for he did not 
know of it an hour beſore it was publiſh'd, and the King 


himſelf not above two hours. This was indeed a Maſter- | 


ly Stroke, and the chief thing in the Earl of Danby's 
Miniſtry, for which the Duke never forgave him. 

The Prince's Marriage being foan ſolemniz'd, he re- 
turn'd with his Bride to Holland, and ending the Cam- 


ien.of 1678, glorious with the Battle of Mons, the 
ar ended with it; for the Treaty of Nimeguen was fign'd 


about the ſame time, and even when England was 
ready, in all appearance, to enter into the Confederacy 
againſt France ; and when Diſpatches were ſent to him 
to that purpoſe, he expreſs'd himſelf thus to our Am- 


cold as this Court of. yours? 
© ſo often at Sea, never learn a Word, that I ſhall ne- 


ver forget ſince my laſt Paſlage? when in a Storm 


< the Captain was all Night crying to the Man at the 


Helm, ; Steady, Steady, Steddy. If this Diſpatch 
- © had come twenty Days ſooner, it had chang'd the face 


« of Affairs in Chriſtendom, and the War might have 
© been carry d on till France had yielded to the Treaty of 


- ©*the Pyrenees, and.left the World at quiet for the reft 
_ © of our Lives ; but as it comes now, it will have no ef- 
* fe at all, at leaſt, it is my reges tho* I would 


not ſay ſo to Mr. Hyde that brought the Diſpatches.” 


85 baſſador: Was there Ver 7 thing fo hot. and | : 
ill the King, who is 


Whether the Prince, beſides the Advantage of this 
Match, was likewiſe ſtimulated to have his Eye upon 


the Crown of England, by a Prophecy that was ſtarted 
abroad at this time, and interpreted in his Favour, is a 


Secret that cannot be unravelled by us. Ambitious 


Minds indeed r are apt to entertain every thing 
that may ten 

a long Comment upon a Quatrain recited out of No- 
ſtredamus, and part of it in Engliſ, runs thus; | 


to gratify em; the Subject of it was 


naer the Shades of the Nocturnal Day being born 
I Glory and Goodneſs Sovereign ſhall ſhine: 


: Shall 


* 


— 


„ - 2 — on 


-' Shall cauſe to ſpring again the Blood of tÞ ancient 
Aud into Cold the Brazen Age refine, 


The Scope of the whole Diſcourſe was to prove the | 
Prince's: being by itdeſign'd for the Crown of England, 
and how much Glory and Plenty ſhould attend that 


4 and Reign: It was not improper to be mention- 
ed, becauſe the Interpretation was — found 
out and apply d; the 1 of the Paper would make 
the Spades 4 the Nocturnal Day, to ſignify the deep 
Mourning of the Princeſs Royal's Chamber, with the 


Lamps burning about it; which by the Windows being 
| eget 


t ſhut, left no other Light in it that ee e 
Prince was born (which was ſoon after his Father's 


Death :) Reſtoring the Blood of the Ancient Urn, was 
that of Sourbon or of, Charlemain, from whom the 
Prince was ſaid to deſcend. The reſt was only a Pane. - 


» 


gyrick upon him. 


The Prince kept himſelf ſo cloſe and reſerved all the . 
time that the Bills in Parliamept were depending about 

Excluding his Father-in-law from the Succeſſion to the 

Crown, that we have not been able to get the leaſt In- 


timations of his Sentiments concerning ſo grand an Af. 
fair: but as the Right of the Duke's two Daughters, 


of whom the Princeſs of Orange was the Eldeſt, was 


not touch'd thereby; it's not to be doubted but he ſe- 


cretly wiſh'd it had ſucceeded ; for he would thereby 


have become one degree nearer to it, even in his own 


Perſon, as he was the Son of a Daughter of the Crown, 


but the Bill could not be carry'd: yet what drop'd 
to him from the King's own Mouth not long after, 


could not butflatter his Hopes, and whet his Ambition; 
for being come over to England for a few Days, after 


the Diſſolution of the Oxford Parliament, an having 
much private Diſcourſe with his Uncle at Windſor, the 


King aſſur d him, he would keep things quiet, and not 
give way to the Duke his Brother's Eagerneſs, as long 
as he liv'd 3 and added, he was confident, whenever 


the Duke ſhould come to reign, he would be ſo Reft- 


leſs and Violent, that he could not hold it four Years to 
an end; which proved very true. 2 
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The Duke of Monmonth a little time before this fal- 
ling into Diſgrace at Court, and having, after a ſhort 
Concealment, appear'd publickly in Holland; the 
Prince had treated him there with a very particular Re- 
ſpect, which the King now was ſo far from reſenting, 
that he entruſted him with another particular piece of 
his Confidence, for he ſhew'd him one of his Seals: 
and told him, That whatſoever he might write to 
him, if the Letter was not ſealed with that Seal, he 
was to look uponit as only drawn from him by Importu- 
nity. And this is the rather to be mention'd, becauſe, 
tho the King wrote ſome terrible Letters to the Prince, 
againſt the Countenance he gave Monmouth, * they 
were not ſealed with that Seal; from whic 
ferr'd, that the King had a mind he ſhould keep him 
about him, and ufe him well: ſo that things went 
ſmoothly on between the Prince, and the King, till the 
V.; i oh 07 ÞÞ 901115 
King James II. no ſooner aſcended the Throne, but 
the firſt difficulty the Prince was to encounter with, 
was in relation to the Duke of Mommonth ; well know- 
ing, that after the firſt Compliments were over, the 
King would immediately infift upon his diſmiſſing him, 
if not to deliver him: and as it was not decent to break 
with the King upon ſuch a Point, ſo he knew ſo well the 
ſceret Mind of the States, that they would never bear 
it, and there ſore he thought it moſt adviſable to diſcard 
dim immediately as of himſelf; which, how much ſo- 
ever it ſurpriz d the Duke, yet he had Proteſtations 
from him at parting, of his inviolable Fidelity to the 
Intereſts of the Prince and Princeſs; which however he 
did not perform. He likewiſe ſubmitted politically e- 
nough to every thing elſe that the King for the pre- 
ſent propoſed to him; more particularly, being not 
content with the Diſmiſſion of Monmouth, he requi- 
red him to break all thoſe Officers who had waited 
on him while he was in Hollamd; ſaying, That he 
would not truſt to him, nor depend upon his Priend- 
hip, as long as ſuch Men ſer vd under him. This was 
hard of digeſtion, the Prince knowing very well how 
evident their Affections were to him; yet ſince the 
Legen Fe them could be eaſily made up by employing 
the m afterwards, and by continuing their Appointments 
PT EY . to 


he in- 
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to them, he comply d; and it pleaſed the K ing fo much; 
that when Turner, Biſbap of Ely, complain d of ſome 
things relating to the Prince and Princeſs, and propo- 
ſed rougher Methods; the King told him, It was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary that he and the Prince ſhould conti- 
nue in a good Underſtanding. Upon which, Turner, by 
an uiiheard of Strain, gave the other Biſhops an account 
of this, and told them very ſolemnly, That the Church 
would be in no hazard during the preſent Reign; bur 
that they muſt take care to ſecure themſelves againſt 
2 Prince of Orange, otherwiſe they would be in great 
8 er: | | 1 
When the Duke of Aſonmouth landed in England in 4 
hoſtile manner, ſoon after which he was proclaim'd 
King ; the Prince ſoon ſaw, if he ſucceeded, there 
wm ay an end put to his Expectations and Hopes of 
.. ES | 
He 5.8 only diſpatch'd over the fix Exgliſp and Scotch | 
Regiments in the Durch Service, biit ſeat Monſieur | 
Bentink to the King, with Orders to acquaint him, | 
That tho he look d upon the Duke of Monmouth zo be 4 
Man of no great Parts, yet that be had a Warlike Ge- 
nius, and was better skill d in the Art of War than a- : 
y the King was to imploy againſt him; and that there- ; | 
| Gan. his Majeſty pleaſed, he would not only lend him 
his Troops, but come in Perſon to lead his Army a- 
gainſt the Rebels: But the ſame thing in effect having 
been communicated to Mr. Skelton, who look'd 11þor: the 
Prince as one of thoſe Politicians, whoſe Steps awere al- 
ways ſuſpicious, he uſed fuch diligence, as to give the 
King notice before Monſicur Bentink could arrive, and 
that with ſuch an unfavourable Inter pretation upon the 
Prince's Offers, that the King put off Monſieur Ben- 
tink,” with telling him, he ſhould acquaint his Maſter, 
* That their Common Tutereſt did require the Prince's 
* ſtay in Holland, and giving him further to underſtaud, 


that he did not take his Highneſs's Zeal for his Sep- 2 | 
vice to be at that time ſeaſonable.” Tt ⁊vas indeed re- | 
ported, that to enereaſe the King's Fealouſy of bis © "= 
Highneſs, the vigilant Skelton inform d him of a ſecret | 
Promiſe Monmouth had made the Prince, of reſigning 

#0 him the Throne of England as ſoon as be ſhould have 

turned King James onu of it, aud that the Breach of 


this 
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this Promiſe, evidenced by the Duke's ſuffering himſelf 
to be proclaim d, was the true Reaſon of the Prince's 
888 againſt him: but this Stony is ſcarce pro- 
vable. 8 f n 
The Prince kept himſelf from henceforward ſo cloſe 
and reſerv'd in „ „ to the Affairs in England, that 
ue meet nothing concerning him for a Year together, a- 
bout which time we find him Characterized thus: That 
he had been much neglected in his Education, that he 
hated Conſtraint all his Life long; that he ſpoke little, 
put on ſome appearance of Application, but hated Buſi 


neſs of alt ſorts, and hated Talking, and all Houſe- , 


Games more; which put him upon a perpetual Courſe 
of Hunting, to which he gave himſelf up to Exceſs: 
That non of France was the Governing Paſ- 
ſion of his whole Life; that he had no Vice but 
of one ſort, in which he was very Cautious and Se- 
cret; that he had a way that was: affable and obli- 
'ging to the Dutch; but that he could not bring 
himſelf to comply enough with the Eugliſo, his Cold- 
neſs and Slowneſs being contrary to the Genius of our 
Nation. How far ſome parts of this Character can 
quadrate .with his future Conduct, let others judge. 
However, he did not long continue ſo much upon the 
Reſerve about the Motions of our Affairs, but ſaid, tho 
in confidence, That he diſliked all the late Proceedings, 
with relation to the taking away of Charters, and ex- 
preſs'd very fully his Senſe of a legal and limited Au- 
thority $. that he was ſuch a Friend to Liberty, that he 
could not be ſatisfy'd with the Point of our Religion a- 
lone, appearing then to be in danger, unleſs it was ac- 
. e with the Securities of the Laws. He own'd 
he liked our Worſhip very well, and our Church-Go- 
vernment as much better than Parity; but he blam'd 
'the condemning of Foreign Churches, as he had ob- 
| ſerv'd ſome of our Divines did; and that all he would 
ever defire ta bring us to, for quieting our Domeſtick 
Contentions, was a Toleration : That whatever ſome 
might think of him, he ſhould never be prevail'd upon 
to ſet up the Calviniſtical Notions of the Decrees of 
God; he wiſh'd ſome of our Ceremonies, ſuch as the 
Surplice, and the Croſs in' Baptiſm, with our bowing 
to he Altar, might be laid aſide. All this was in the 
f " | io Year 
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Year 1656, and tho' expreſd'd in ſome meaſure, as if 
already poſſeſs'd of his Father-in-law's Throne; Iu: 
eſign 


it was only aj gra to it, and done with a d | 
that theſe his Sentiments might be made known to 


thoſe in England, who were beſt able, and moſt diſ- 


ſed to advance him to it. 
What ſweetned his ExpeQations the more, was this, 
tho* there had. been ſome Miſunderſtanding between 


him and the Princeſs, about a Miſtreſs he had, of 


whom more may be ſaid hereafter 3 vis. Her ready 
Compliance in the Point of Sovereignty, and in ſo obli- 
ging a manner ſhe told him, that ſhe did not know, till 
very lately inform'd, that the Laws of England were 
ſo contrary to the Laws of God, that ſhe did not think 
the Husband was ever to be obedient to the Wife; but 
ſhe promiſed him, he ſhould always bear Rule : and 
ſhe ask'd only, That he would obey the Command of 


Husbanas, love your Wives ; which, by the way, ſeems .. 
the Miſtreſs; and that ſhe'd do that; 


to be a touch o 
Wives be obedient to your Husbands in all things. 
In the mean time, the King by ſome Emiſſaries, and 

particularly Pen the Quaker, did his utmoſt endeavour 


to bring the Prince into his Meaſures, and particularly to 


concur in the Repeal of the Penal Laws and Tefts. The 
Prince went ſuch a length as to agree * a Toleration, e- 
ven to Papiſts; but looking on the Teſts as ſuch a real 
Security, and indeed the only one, when the King was 
of another Religion, he would join in no Counſels with 
Nee that intended to repeal thoſe Laws that enacted 
them. a 
But the King inſiſting he would have all or nothing, 


the Prince entered upon other more ſecret Conſulta- 


tions; the Reſult was to ſend Dyxvelt to England, 
with Directions how to talk to all ſorts of People: 
He was to aſſure all the Church Party, that the Prince 
would be for ever firm to the Church of England, and 


to all the National Intereſts. The Clergy alſo,” tho!“ 
very privately, defir'd him to make uſe of all his Cre- 


dit with the Proteſtant Diſſenters, to keep em from 
running into the Court Meaſures, and ſent over to the 
Prince and Princeſs pofitive Aflurances, that in caſe they 
ſtood now firm to the Common Intereſt, they would 
in a more favourable time c 
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ome into a Comprehen- 
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ſton of ſuch as could be brought into a Conjunction 
with the Church, and to a Toleration of the reft. 
They alſo defir'd the Prince to ſend over ſome of the 
Preachers, whom the Violence of former Years had 
driven into Holland, and effectually prevail with them 
to oppoſe any falſe or weak Brethren, whom the Court 
might gain to impoſe upon the reſt. This the Prince 
did, and he gaye many of them ſuch Preſents as enabled 
them to pay their Debts, and undertake Ae : 
Dykvelt's Orders were to preſs them all to ſtand off, and 
not to be drawn by Court-Promiſes, to aſſiſt em in the 
Elections of Members of Parliament. He was further 
jnſtructed, to aſſure them of a full Toleration, and of a 
Comprehenfion, if poſſible, whenever the Princeſs 
carne to be Queen; for the deſign of the Prince's _— 
at the Crown, was yet a great Secret. He was to try al 
forts, and to remove the ill Characters they had had of 
the Prince; for ſuch Methods were uſed, that the Church 
of England were made to believe he was a Presbyteri- 
an, and they gr the Diſſenters with a Conceit 
that he was of an Imperious and Arbitrary Temper 3 
nay, ſome had the Aſſurance to give out he was a Pa- 
piſt: but all theſe things ſoon vaniſh' e. 55 
Dykvelt was a very able Miniſter, and had a dexte- 
rous way of penetrating into Secrets; he propoſed that 
ſome 'confiderable Perſons, who wiſh'd well to, and 
had a real Concern for their Religion' and Liberties, 
ſhould 'meet privately together, and concert ſuch Ad- 
yices and Aiſebtriſiinencs as might be proper for 
the Prince to know, that he might regulate his Conduct 
accordingly. The Perſons chiefly truſted, were the 
Matquiſs of Halliſar, and the Larls of Shrewsbury, 
Devonſhire, Darby, and Nottingham 5 the Lords 
Mor#annt and Lumley; the Biſhop of London, and 
the Admirals Herbert and Ruſſel. It's remarkable, 
that two of theſe Lords had been bred Papiſts, vi. 
Tminley and Shrewsbtiry, at the Houſe of which laſt 
they frequently met, and there concerted Matters, and 
grew the Declaration, on which they adviſed the Prince 


' 'The States all this while were by the Prince's Ad- 
vice putting their Navy into a good Condition, and the 
 Phince Was modelling the Land Troops in the beft 
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manner he could. We have already mention d the fix 
Regiments of the King's Subjects, in the Service of 


the States, which the Prince with ſome difficulty, in 


having the Conſent of the States, had ſent over to his 
Aſſiſtance againſt the Duke of Monmouth. There was 
no diſtinction made among them between Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, according to the Maxims of the Dutch, 
with relation to their Armies: Now the King having 
ſhew'd very particular Kindneſs to the Popiſh Officers 


in theſe Regiments, when they were in England, they 


at their Return form'd a Faction, which breeding 
great Diſtractions among them, were very unealy to 
the Prince, ſo that if he came to an open Rupture 
with the King, he knew not how to truſt em, nor yet 
well how to get rid of them; but the King, you may 
be ſure, not out of Kindneſs to him, for he now ſpoke 
very harſhly of- the Prince.to all about him, help'd 
him out of this Difficulty, by requiring the States to 
ſend thoſe Regiments, he having occaſion for their 
Service, But tho' the States refuſed to ſend em, yet 
they gave Orders that all the Officers that ſhould ask 
for their DiſmiMon, ſhould have it, as between thirty 
and forty of them did; which, by this Manage- 
ment of the King's, gave the Prince an Opportunity 
to new-model thoſe Corps, ſo that he might entirely de- 


. pend 1 — | | 
As the Deſigns in England againſt the Church and 


State were carry d on barefac'd enough, Admiral Ruf 
ſel, now Earl of Orford, found a plauſible Pretence 


to go over to Holland; but was entruſted by many of 


_ Power and Intereſt in England, fully to ſecond the 


ince, and poſitively to know what might be expected 


from him. He anſwer'd, That if he was invited by 
ſome Men of the beſt Intereſt, and moſt valued in 


the Nation; who ſhould both in their own Names, 


and in the Names of others truſted by them, invite 
him to come and reſcue their Religion and Li- 


berties, he believ'd he could be ready by the end of 


September to come over. His main Dependance was in 
his Couſin- Germain, the Electoral Prince of Branden- 
burgh, for the old Elector was then dying. Upon this 


M. Bentink was ſent by the Prince to compliment the 
new one, and thereupon communicating his Maſter's 
1 P 4 —. 
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Deſign, and asking how far he might depend upon him 
for fie Aſſiſtance; he offer d all 4 fr d, and 
more: for which, a Return was afterwards made, that 
ſeem'd in the Eye of the World to be very ungrateful, 
as will appear hereafter. FY i 
Having now reſolved to carry over into England an 
Army of Nine Thouſand Foot, and Four Thouſand 
Horſe and Dragoons, chuſen out of all the Dutch For- 
ces; he concerted with the New Elector, Landgrave 
of Heſſe, and the Duke of Zell, who had a particular 
Friendſhip for him, ' to ſend Troops fer the Security of 
the States, under ſuch a diminution of Force ; but the 
Duke of Hannover was at that time under ſome En- 


gagements with France, and tho' Dr. Burner ſent Bou- 


cour, a French Refugee, to acquaint the Princeſs So- 
big his Wife, with the Defign of the Prince, with an 
Inſinuation, that the Succeſſion to the Crown of Eng- 
land, as ſhe was next Proteſtant Heir, after the two Prin- 
ceſſes, and the Prince of Orange, of whom at that time 
there was no Iſſue, might be ſettled, and that that Prin- 


ceſs entertain'd it with much Warmth ; yet it made but 


little Impreſſion at that time on the Prince, but after- 
wards he entertain'd other Thoughts of it. The Prince, 
when the Doctor told what he had done, was glad it 
was done without his Privity; for if it ſhould happen 


- to be known that the be was made by him, it 


We 


might do him an Injury in England, as if he had alrea- 


dy reckon d himſelt ſo far Maſter, as to be forming Pro- 


jects concerning the Succeſſion of the Crown. 

Amidſt all theſe Secret Negotiations and Deſigns, 
the Birth of the Pretender happen'd; the Circum- 
ſtances and Preſumptions attending which, we have al- 
ready related: How the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
receiv'd the News in their Hearts, the Almighty only 


knows; but in all outward appearance they did very 


decently. The firſt Letters giving no Grounds of the 
Suſpicions that were afterwards ſent to them, they diſ- 
atch'd M. Zuleſtein over with Congratulations, and the 


7 


Princefs order d the Prince of VJVales to be pray'd ſor in 
her Chappel; tho' the Advertiſements about the Birth 
flew over from ſo many Hands, that it was impoſſible 
not to be ſhock'd by them: and indeed it was taken ill 
by their Highneſſes Friends in England, that the * | 
Eg e Fels 
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ceſs ſhould have begun ſo early'to pray for him; ſo 
that the naming of him was diſcontinued : But this 
was ſo highly reſented by the Court of England, that 
the Prince being apprehenfive it might precipitate a 
Rupture, yet unſeaſonable, order'd him to be named 
again in the Prayers. This may, perhaps, paſs for 

ood Policy among Men, but God Almighty will not 

mock'd. m1 2 55 o 
In the mean time, the Prince ſet himſelf with great 
Application to prepare for the intended Expedition; 
ſeveral People of Quality went over now to Holland, 
and the Lord Mordaunt, now Earl of Pererborough 
and Monmouth, was the firſt that paſſed aver openly to 
ſee the Prince; the Admirals, Herbert, and Ruſſel, 
likewiſe attended him; but the main of the whole Se- 
cret was entruſted-with Colonel Henry Sidney, after- 
wards Earl of Romney. He was Uncle to the Earl 
of Sunderland, then Prime Miniſter to King James II. 
and being in particular Friendſhip with the Earl, this 
ſtuck much with ſome in England, for fear the Earl 
had got into the Secret, and they fancy'd he might by 
Sidney's Męans get into the Prince's Confidence; and 
therefore they wrote. to the Hague to a Perſon they 
could truſt, to put it home to the Prince, whether he 
was in any Confidence or Correſpondence with the Earl 
of Sunderland, or not? For they would not proceed 
till they were ſatisfy'd in that Matter; fince they be- 

lie ved be would betray all, when things were ri 
for it, and that many were engag'd in the Deſign. 
The Prince thereupon poſitively ſaid, He was in no 
ſort of Correſpondence with him; that his Counſels 
lay another way, and if Time had been given him to 
follow the Schemes then laid down by him, things 
might have turn'd fatally, and the Nation might have 
been ſo laid aſleep with new Promiſes, and different 
Conduct; that in a flow Method they might have 
gain'd that, which they were ſo near loſing, by the 
violent Proceeding, in which they had gone ſo far. 
But to be a little more particular: Sidney try'd 
the Marquiſs of 'Hallifax, if he would adviſe the 
Prince's coming over; but be thought the Project de- 
. ſperate, if not impracticable. The Earl of Danby went 
heartily into it, and ſo did the Earl of Devonſpire; 7 
= | | they 
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they two had an Interview ſome time after in the Northa- 
bout it, The firſt of theſe drew in the Biſhop of London: 
the Earl of Nottingham upon the firſt Propoſal entertain- 
ed it; but he ſoon had ſuch Qualms, that he could not 
go on with them, yet would be ſo far Criminal, as Con- 
ceal ment could make him. Three of the Chief Offi- 
cers of the Army came alſo into it, and thoſe were 
Churchill, Kirk, and Trelawny 3 and the laſt engaged 

his Brother, the Biſhop of Br:ftol, into it. | 

The Earl df Shrewsbury, and Mr. Ruſſel, with all 
theſe Invitations, went over to the Hague in Seprember, 
and Sidney ſoon after; they were fraught with a full 

Scheme of Advices, and with the Heads ofa Declarati- 

on, all which were moſtly drawn by the Earl of Dan- 

by 3 and now it was that they all diſperſed themſelves 
into their ſeveral Countries, and among their Friends, 
in order to prepare for the long'd-for Deliverance. It's 
amazing, that tho' the Deſign was in the Hands of ma- 
ny Thouſands, yet they were ſo true. to one another, 
that none of them made any Diſcovery, no, not by 
their Raſhneſs, of the Secret. And the ſame Secrecy 
was obſerv'd in Holland till September ;. but then it 
came to be known in England, that many Arms had 
been bought, and tho' bargain'd for in the Name of the 
King of Sweden, and ſome German Princes ; this could 
not divert the Suſpicion. n 
The Durch by this time had a Fleet ready to put to 

Sea, of about Fifty Sail, commanded by Admiral 

Herbert, tho' not to the real Liking of the Prince, or 

States 3 but the Reaſon which prevailed, was, that no- 

thing could probably ſo much engage a Defection 

in the Exgliſh Fleet, as ſeeing a Perſon who had 
lately commanded them at the Head of the Dutch 

Fleet. Some Difficulty there was about drawing the 

Prince's Declaration, which after all the modelling, 

was too long; and the ſame being well known, and in 
moſt of the Hiſtories of theſe Times, we ſhall not pre- 
tend to recite it; only it's jadg'd neceſſary, for Order 
ſake, to give a Summary of it. | 
It ſer forth at firſt a long Recital of all the Violati- 

ons of the Laws of Eugl and, both in reſpe& to Re- 
ligion and the Civil Government, and to the Admini- 

{tration of Juſtios. In the next place, there was an 


Enume- 
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Enumeration of all the Remedies that had been try d 
in g gentler Way, all which had prov'd ineffeQual + 
That it was made a Crime in the greateſt Perſons to 
—— the King, tho' in the privareſt manner ; that 


Indea vours were uſed to pack a Parliament, and ro 


re- engage both the Votes of the EleQors, and the 
\ owe of ſuch upon the Elections, as ſhould'be return d 


to ſit in Parliament. That the Writs were to be Ad- 


dreſs'd to Illegal Officers, diſqualify'd by Law to exe- 


cute them; ſo that no legal Parliament could now be 


aſſembled. Finally, The Reaſons of the Queen's pre- 
tended Delivery were ſet forth in general Terms. Now 
the Prince, upon theſe Grounds, ſeeing how little Hope 
was left of ſucceeding any other way, and being ſenfi- 
ble that the Ruin, both of the Proteſtant Religion, and 
of the Conſtitution of England and Ireland, was immi- 
nent; and he being earneſtly ſölicited by Perſons of all 
Ranks, and particularly by many Lords, both Spiritual 


and Temporal ; for ſeveral Biſhops had wrote Invita- 


tions to him : He reſolved, according to the Obligati- 
on he lay under, both on the Princeſs's, and his own Ac- 


count, to go over to Eugland, in order to ſeek for pro- 


er and effeQual Remedies for redreſſing ſuch grow- 
ing Evils, by a Lawful Parliament, to ſit in full Free- 


dom, according to the Ancient Cuſtom and Conſtitu- 


tion of England, with which he would concur in all 


things that might tend to the ppc and Tranquili. 


ty of the Nation; with a particular Promiſe, he would 
preſerve the Eſtabliſn'd Church, and endeavour to u- 
nite all ſuch as divided from Her to it, by the moſt 


effectual Means that could be thought of: and that all 


ſuch as would live peaceably, ſhould be ſuffer'd to enjoy 
all due Freedom in their Conſciences 3 and that an En- 

uiry into the Queen's Delivery, ſhould be referred to 
the Enquiry of Parliament, and their Decifion acquieſced 


in. Letters at the ſame time were order d to be writ - 


in the Prince's Name, inviting both Soldiers, Sailors, 
and others, to come and join him, in order to fecute 


| their Religion, Laws, and Liberties, There was ano- 
ther ſhort Paper drawn concerning the Meaſures of O- 
bedience, and in Juſtification' of the Deſign, with An- 


fwers to the Ohjections that might be made to it; of 
all which many Thonſands were printed and diſperſed, 
„„ ET | at 
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at the Prince's Landing. * There was at the ſame time 
another Declaration 2 for Scotland. | 
| © There was one thing happen'd which much puzzled 
the Prince; for in this Critical Juncture, came Letters 
by Mr. Sianey to him from the Perſons before-menti- 
on'd, not only aſſuring him, that it was the Univerſal 
Senſe of all the Wiſe and Good Men in the Nation, 
that he ſhould come over to reſcue us; but they tacked 
to them a Scheme of Advices, and among others, that 
he ſhould have a great Fleet, but a ſmall Army, not 
exceeding Six or Seven 'Thouſand Men; out of an Ap- 
prehenſion, that the bringing over too great an Army 
of Foreigners, might infuſe a Jealouſy in the People, 
that he defign'd a Conqueſt : tho' it appear'd afterwards 
ſo far from proving true, that after his Landing, his 
Friends magnified his Army to at leaſt twice the Num- 
ber he brought. They likewiſe adviſed him to land in 
the North, which abounded in Horſe: But the Prince 
could by no means reſol ve to come over with ſo ſmall a 
Force; he was not forward to go into the Belief of 
what was ſuggeſted, concerning the King's Army's Diſ- 
poſition to come over to him; nor did he reckon ſo 
much as they did, on the People of the Countries flock- 
ing into him; ſaying, He could truſt to neither of theſe ; 
that he could not go upon ſo great an Enterprize, the 

| Miſcarriage of which, would be the Ruin of England 
and Holland, without ſuch a Force, as he had wh: FM to 
believe, would be ſuperior to the King's own, tho' his 
whole Army ſhould ſtand firm to him. 828 c 
He could not likewiſe digeſt another Propoſal, which 
was, to divide his Army, to land himſelf with the 
greateſt part in the North, and to ſend a Detachment 
under Marſhal Schomberg to the Weſt. He was preſſed 
very earneſtly to bring that General over with bim; 
both becauſe of his great Reputation; and. by reaſon 
they thought it _ be a Security to the Prince's Per- 
fon, and to the whole Deſign, to have another able 
General with him, whom all would obey, in caſe 
of any diſmal Accident; ſince it ſeem'd too much, to 
have all depend on a ſingle Life: and they were of O- 
pinion, that that Life would be ſafer, when their 
Enemies ſaw another Perſon capable of the Command, 
incaſe they ſhould have a Deſign on the Prince's Es 
; i PT is 
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This he approved of, and eafily obtain'd the Elector 
of Brandenburgh's Conſent to take him over with him, 
But as to the dividing of the Fleet and Army, he re- 
jected it, ſaying, Such a divided Force might be fa- 
tal ; for if the King ſhould ſend his Principal Strength 
againſt the Detachment, and have the Advantage, the 
whole Affair might miſcarry 3 foraſmuch as a Misfor- 
tune in any one Part, might prove the Ruin of the 
Whole. Then as to the Propoſal of landing in the 
North, Herbert and the other Sailors oppoſed it vehe- 
mently; and faid, They were ſure no Seamen had been 
_ conſulted in that Point; that the North Coaſt was not 
fit for a Fleet to ride in, when there was an Eaſterly 
Wind, which in the Winter- Seaſon might be expected 
to blow ſo freſh, as to be impoſſible to preſerve the 
Fleet; and that if the Fleet ſhould be left there, the 
Channel would be open for ſuch Forces as might be 
ſent from France 3 that the Channel was the ſafer Sea 
for the Fleet to ride in, as well as to cut off Reinforce- 
ments from France. But notwithſtanding the Force of 
theſe Arguments, the Advices in reſpect to this Point 
from England, were ſo poſitive, and reiterated, that 
the Prince at length reſolv'd to ſplit the Matter, and 
to have landed in the North, ind then to have ſent the 
Fleet to lie in the Channel; which very probably would 
have ruin'd the whole Deſign. 1 577 2110 
In the mean time, to cover his Secret Intent ions, as 
much as poſſible, he continued fill to look toward Co- 
logn, where a War was upon the point of breaking aut, 
about a Succeſſor to the Old Elector, ſome time before 
dead; the French intereſting themſelves vigorouſly in 
favour of the Cardinal 4e Furſtemburgh : He order d a 
Review of his Army, and an Incampment for two 
Months at Nimeguem, as alſo a Train of Artillery to be 
got ready; by which Orders, the Officers {aw a necefſi- 
ty of furniſhing themſelves. for ſo long a time. The 
great Difficulty to carry on the real Project, was Mo- 
ney, upon which the French Ambaſſador at the Hague 
had his Eye, fancying, that when ever any thing rela- 
ting to it ſhould be mav'd, it would be eaſy to raiſe 
Oppoſition, or at leaſt to create a Delay: but the 
great Foreſight of Penſioner Fagel prevented it; The it 
T7 16. ei e in tnw vc . eing 
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being repreſented to the States in the July before, 
that now by tea ſon of the Neighbourhood of — and 
that there was a War like to break out on that fide, it 
was neceſſary to repair their Places, both on the Rhine 
and Iel, which were in a very ill State; the Moti- 
on was agreed to, the Charge eſtimated at four Mil- 
lions of Guilders, and the States order'd a Fund foi 
the Intereſt of that Sum, ordering it to be taken up 
by Loan; and it was all brought in, in about four Days 
re 4h 937 e . 
The Diſpoſitions of the Generality of the People in 
Holland ran violently for the Prince's Expedition to 
England, wh ich was there no longer a Secret; but ſome 
Factious Engliſh- Men, particularly Major Mildmau at 
the Hague, had like to have rais'd ſuch a Faction a- 
mong his Country men, as to endanger the whole Pro- 
jet. He objected to the Prince's inſiſting ſo much a- 
bout the Di pending Power, and about what had been 
done to the Biſhops and ſaid many other things, as 
if King James had done nothing but what he had a 
Right to do, all which ſeem'd myſterious, when a 
known Republican was become an Advocate for Royal 
Prerogative: . however, he had the Artifice to draw 
Macclesfield, Mordaumt, and many more, to fall in with 
his Notjons: But Sbrewsbury, Sidney, Ruſſel, and ſome 
others were as poſitive in their Opinion, that the Prince 
ought not tolook ſo far back as King Charles II's Reign, 
according to Wildman'sScherye, which would give Diſ- 
guſt to many of the Nobility and Gentry, and in effet | 
the whole Body of the Clergy : his Buſineſs was to 
have his Declaration ſo conceal'd, as to draw in the 
whole Rody of the Nation; that they were all a- 
larm'd with the Diſpenfing Power, and that it would 
ſeem very ſtrange to ſee an Invaſion, wherein that was 
not ſet forth as the main Ground ofit : That every body 
could diftinguiſh between 8 with 2 Speciat 
Akt in a particular Caſe, and the Total Diſpenſing with 


| Laws that fecur d che Nation and its Religion. Tha: 


the Exil Deſigus of the Court, as well as the AﬀeRi- 

ons of the People in general, had appear'd ſo manifeft- 

| ly in the Tryal of the Biſhops, that if there was not 

notice taken of it, it would be made uſe of as an Ar- 

_ gumient to poſſeſs all People with an EDT the 
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Prince's Diſaffection to them. Ryſſel ſaid; That any 
Reflections made on King Charles the Second's Reign, 
would not only carry off all the High-Church- Party, 
but all the Army entirely to the King's Side. In ſhort, 
it was urg' d, That it was not for the Prince ta enter in- 
to a Diſcuſſion of the Engliſh Laus and Government ; 
but this was to be left to Parliament, and it was his 
Bufineſs only to ſet forth the preſent and publick Grie- 
vances, as they were tranſmitted to him by thoſe' who 
had given him an Invitation over. This being ſur- 
mounted with ſome difficulty, by altering ſome few 
Expreſſions in the Draught, and omitting ſome Circum- 
ſtances, the Declaration was printed. over again with 
ſome Amendments. © © + 270i) £6. » 
The Troops, after their March from Nimeguen, em- 
barked in the Zuyder- Sea, where they lay above ten 
Days before they could get out of the Texe!: Never 
any ſo great Defign was executed in ſo ſhort a time; 
a Tranſport Fleet of Five Hundred Veſſels was hir'd 
in three Days ; every thing, as ſoon as order'd, was ſo 
ſoon got ready, that the Diſpatch was amazing, even 
to thoſe that ſaw it : Some things indeed were wanting, 
and ſome others forgot; but if the Greatneſs of the 
Equipage was confider'd, together with the uncom- 
mon Secrecy, with which it was to be carry'd on, till 
the whole Deſign was to be avow'd ; it ſeem'd much 
ſtranger that ſo little was wanting, and that ſo few 
things had been forgot. Bentink, Dykvelt,  HePbert, 
and Van Hulſe, were giving all proper Orders for two 
Months conſtantly at the Hague, with ſo very little 
Noiſe, that nothing broke out all that while; there 
were even very favourable Circumſtances, that concur'd 
in leſſer things to cover the Deſign. M. Beniink was 
wont to be a conſtant Attendant upon the Prince, as the 
Perſon he chiefly employ'd, and in whom he had 
the greateſt Confidence; ſo that his Abſence from a- 
bout his Perſon, being a thing ſo extraordinary, might 
have given ſome Umbrage: but his Lady was ſo v 
ill all the Summer, that it was not expected all along 
that ſhe could have liv'd three Days to an end; ſo 
that this was a juſt Excuſe for his Attendance at the 
ts the 
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It might have been obſerv'd before, That Herbert, 
with the Dutch Fleet, was order'd to ftand over for the 

Downs, to look on the Engliſh Fleet, and to try whe- 
ther any of them would come over, or engage them, 
they being then not above eighteen or twenty r of 
War; but all this was rendered entirely Impractica- 
ble by contrary Winds: They were out at Sea about 
a Fortnight, and were neither ſo ſtrong, nor well 
mann'd, as the Admiral expected; however, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Apprehenſions of Danger they had 
on Shore concerning them, they came all ſafe to Port. 
The Wind that had been ſo long Weſterly, coming 
about to the Eaſt, on the 16th of October Old Stile, all 
had Orders to haſten to Helvoet- Sluys ; and the ſame 
Morning the Prince, at taking leave of the Aſſembly 
of the States-General, told em, he was extremely 
ſenſible of the Kindneſs they had ſhew'd him upon all 

Occaſions; he call'd God to Witneſs, he had ever 
ſerv'd them faithfully, and had no other Views but 
the Good of their Country, which he had always pur- 
ſued ; that if he ever err'd in his Judgment, their 
Safety and Proſperity was always at his Heart; that 
he went to England, with no other Intentions, than thoſe 
ſet forth in his Declaration; that he knew not how God 
might diſpoſe of him, to whoſe Providence he commit- 
ted himſelf, as he did to them the Care of their Coun- 
try, and recommended the Princeſs to them, in a moſt 
particular manner; aſſuring them, ſhe perfectly lov'd 
their Country, equally with her own. And he hoped, 
that whatever might befal him, they would ſtill pro- 
tect her, and uſe her as ſhe deſerv'd. It was a very 
kind, but ſorrowful Parting. He was anſwer d by ſome 
of every Province, more with Tears than Words; only 
the Prince himſelf remain'd firm in his uſual Gravity 
PP of 4 bins 5 
The Prince being come to Helvoer-Sluys, where the 
Tranſports had ſpent ſo much of their Proviſions, that 
three Days of the good Wind were loſt, before they 
had all a freſh Supply; he went on board on the iↄth, 
and the whole Fleet ſail'd out that Night: but a great 

Storm ariſing, a Signal was given to return, and the 
greateſt part of. the Fleet got ſafe into Port, and in a 

I Days the reſt came in, yet ſome of them in ſo 

| " ſhatter'd 
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ſhatter'd a condition, that they grew uſeleſs. We have 
mention'd before, how this was entertain'd in England: 
We are now to obſerve, what new Diſturbance the 
[Diſappointment created on board the Fleet, now in 
Helvoert-Sluys, where Wildman began to poſſeſs ſome 
of the Pnel with an Opinion, that the Deſign was now 
irrecoverably loſt; they magnify'd the Engliſo Fleet, 
and undervalu'd the Dutch, and went fo far as to pro- 
Poſe to the Prince, to order Herbert to ſtand to the 
Coaſt of England, and either to fight the Engliſh 
Fleet, or to force them in; in which Caſe the Tranſ- 
ports might venture over, which otherwiſe they thought 
cduld not be ſafely done. 35 
Some urg'd this with ſo much Earneſtneſs, that no- 
thing but the Prince's Firmneſs and Authority, and 
Schomberg's Credit could have withſtood it. The Prince 
told 'em the Seaſon was ſo far ſpent, that the loſing 
more Time would be the Loſs of the whole Defign 3 
that Fleets might lie long in ſight of one another, be- 
fore they could poſſibly engage, tho they equally de- 
ſir'd it ; that it was impoſſible to keep the Army, eſpe- 
cially the Horſe, long on board; that it was no eaſy 
matter to put em on ſhore, and — em again; that 
there was Reaſon to hope, the Wind having been long 
Weſterly, it would turn to the Faſt, and that then no 
Time was to be loſt ; for it would ſometimes blow ſo 
freſh in a few Days, as to freeze up the River, ſo that 
there would be no poſſibility of getting out all the Win- 
ter: The Men of War. all this while were riding at 
Sea ; it being a continued Storm for ſome Weeks: Se- 
veral Advice-Boats were ſent to em, with Orders from 
the Prince to put in, but they could not reach em. 
There was a moſt dreadful Storm on the 275th of 
October, for fix Hours together, and many concluded, 
the beſt part of the Fleet, and conſequently the whole 
Deſign, was loſt 3 and many who had paſſed for He- 
- roes in the World, could not but betray the Agonies 
of Fear by their Countenances and whole Deportment; 
but the Prince ſtill kept his uſual Calmneſs, and a 
Tranquillity of Spirit, equal to what had been obſery'd 
in him in his happieſt Days. . 
The Weather growing a little calm, on the twenty- 
eighth the Fleet came in, not much damag'd 5 at laſt 
9" 0 £. II. % 8 the 
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the Eaſt Wind ſprung up, of which two Days were loſt, 


before fo vaſt a Body could be put in motion. They 
{ail 's out on the Firſt of November, with the Evening 
Tide ; but not being able to make any Way North- 
aus, a Signal next Day about Noon was made to 
leer Meſtavards: and this Wind happen'd to be a dou- 
ble Advantage to them; for it not only diverted them 
from that unbappy Courſe, but it kept the Erngiih 
Fleet in the River; they paſſed by Dover and Calais 
on the Third, and law the Iſle of Wight before Night. 
Next Day, being that in which the Prince .was both 
Borg and Marry'd, he fancy'd if he could land on it, it 
would look auſpicious to the Army, and animate the 
Soldiery; but others, who confider'd the next to be the 
Anniverſary of the Gun-Powder- Treaſon, thought their 
landing on that Day might have good Effects on the 
Minds of the People, and were better pleaſed they 
could get'aſhore no ſooner. Torbay was judg'd to be 
commodious for em on many. Accounts; but a fir 
Gale, and the Error of a Pilot. carry d em beyond: fo 
that on the Fifth, when Day-light ſhew'd them the 
Coaſt, they ſaw their Danger, and apprehended they 
might be forced to ſail to Falmouth, fo that it yielded 
dem but a very melancholy Proſpe& ; for it ſeem'd 
neceflary they ſhould ſail on to Plymouth, where they 
were not ſure of being receiv'd by the Earl of Bath. 
But in the Minute they ſaw their Danger, the Wind 
came about to the Soyth, and with a 106. Gale carry d 
the whole Fleet into Torbay, and they happen'd to 
land at the moſt convenient Place for Diſimbarking a 
Body of Horſe, that perhaps is to be found round the 
whole land ; ſo that in three Hours time above Seven 
Thouſand Horſes were Landed, and the Diſpatch was 
fo great, that the Day after they came to Torbay they 
were in full March by One a-clock. The Dutch 
Fleet was now likewiſe ſecur'd, and well cover'd from 
NMeſt Winds, which blew out the next Night into ſuch a 
Storm, that the Lord Dartmouth, who with the Eng- 
liſß Fleęt was following them, and if be had come up, 
would very probably have deftroy'd. the other, where 
their Artillery, Arms, and Ammunition ſill lay, was 
 #Ntopt-ſhort by thoſe Meſterly Winde, and forced to go 
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Soon after the Prince and Schomberg were landed, 
he ask'd ſome who attended him, whether they did 
not now believe Predeſtination; for he himſelf ſtrictly 
adhered to that Doctine, appear'd more chearful than 
ordinarily, yet ſoon return'd to his uſual Gravity: 

He made all the convenient haſte he could to Exeter, 
where he ſtaid ten Days to refreſh the Troops, and to 
give the Country time to ſhew their Affections; but the 
People were at firſt very ſhy, eſpecially the Clergy, of 
whom the Biſhop and the Dean ran away. In the in- 
terim the Army was kept under ſuch exact Diſcipline, 
that every thing was paid for, where it was demanded ; 
tho' the Soldiers were content with ſuch moderate En- 
tertainment, that rhe People generally ask'd but little 
for what they did eat. 

While the Prince ſtaid at Eveter, there came in 
ſuch a number of the Common People, that.he could 
have raiſed ſeveral Regiments of Foot; but he had 
ſuch ſecret Intelligence of the Temper of the King's 
Army, that it was not judged neceſſary to arm greater 
Numbers. After he had ſtaid eight Days in that City, 
Sir Edward Seymour came in with ſeveral Gentlemen 
of Quality and Eſtates: Sir Edrard, before he came 
thither, went to Lorgleate to take his Leave of my 
Lady Veymouth, her Lord being then at London; and 
my Lady, obſerving he had an old Saſh on, and an un- 
uſual Dreſs, ſaid, Couſin Seymour, What makes you 
areſs in this manner? He anſwer'd, What do you 
think Til do at this Time of Day as my Lord Sit ill 
does? I am going to the Prince of Orange. This being 
afterwards told my Lord Weymonth, he was very angry 
about it; and ſaid, We did more by ſitting ſtill to drive 
King James out of his Kingdom, than be and all his 

Followers did by fighting. Y „ 
Fieymour was the Perſon who put thoſe that came in- 
to the Prince upon entring into an Aſſociation; and jt 
was under his Government he put Devonſhire and Ex- 
eter. He had ſome Thoughts of going for Oxford, 
-whither he was invited: but the Garriſon of Plymouth, 
having declar'd for him, ſo that all behind him was 
ſafe 3 he march'd to SHerburn, where all Dorſetſhire 
came in a Body 5 him 3 ſo that he reſolv'd to 
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haſten to London. We having before, in the Secres 
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Hiſtory of King James II. ſet forth thoſe Turns that 
pav'd ſo eaſy a March for the Prince, there is no oc- 

caſion for Repetitions here; only there was one thing 
that did him extraordinary Service, tho” he knew no- 
thing of it. A Declaration came out in his Name, 
dated at Sherburn, which was penn'd with great Spi- 
rit, and had . an Effect. It ſet forth the deſpe- 

rate Deſigns of the Papiſts, and the extreme Danger the 

Nation was in from them, and requir'd all Perſons im- 
mediately to fall upon thoſe of them that were in any 

Employments, 4nd to turn them out; to ſecure all 
Strong-Holds, and to do every thing that 40 in their 
power to put the Laws in execution, and to bring all 

- things again into their proper Channels. | 

This ſet all Men at work, for no body doubted, but 
it was the Prince's Declaration; to which, nevertheleſs 
he was wholly 2 Stranger. I have heard it confidently 

aftirm'd, that it was drawn by Mr. Haavles, afterwards 

Sir ohn, and Solicitor-General, and that Captain 

. Harry Baker went boldly to the Lord-Mayor, deli- 

ver' d him a Copy of it, and charg'd him before Wit- 

neſſes, to ſee it put in execution. It was never indeed 
certainly known, who was the Author of it, no Perſon e- 
ver claiming the Merit of it; for tho“ it had an ama- 

z ing Effect, yet it ſeems the Contriver apprehended the 

Prince would not be well pleaſed with the Author of 
ſuch an Impoſture in his Name. Neither. could we e- 
ver learn what the , Prince's real Sentiments were 

of the Author; tho' it became manifeſt to all the 
World, what a mighty Effect it had in his favour. | 

For in ſome ſhort time after, the Privy-Counſellors, 

and Peers that met at Gilahall, deſir'd him to come 

and take the Government into his Hands, till a Parlia- 
ment ſhould meet to bring all Matters to a juſt and 

Full Settlement. They all ſign'd an Inſtrument to 
this Purpoſe, and ſent it him by the Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord Viſcount Meymouth, Biſhop of Ely, and Lord 

Colepepper. The Prince in the mean time advancing 
from Hunger ſord to Newberry,'and ſo to Abingdon ; was 

there ſurpriz'd with the News of the King's Deſertion, 

and the 3 in Landon: ſo that ſeeing the Ne- 
ceſſity there was of his haſting thither, he ſent to Ox- 

ford to excuſe his not going thither, as he had deſign 2 
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and to offer the Aſſociation to them, which was fign'd 
by almoſt all the Heads, and the Chief Men of the 
Univerſity, and even by thoſe,” who being diſappointed 
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in the Preferments they aſpir'd to, became afterwards ' 


his moſt implacable Enemies. = $291 
All things hitherto ſucceeding wonderfully in the 
Prince's favour, ſince his landing, here now began ſome 


Reverſe of Fortune; he could not haſten to London as + 


ſoon as he could have wiſh'd, nay, the Privy-Council, ha- 


: 


8 


ving invited King James back from Feverſham,the Prince 


thought they had not uſed him well, to invite him to 


come and take the Government upon him, and then to 
make this Step without conſulting him. He was now 


at Windſor, and the Scene being alter'd, new Counſels 


were to be taken: It was agreed, it was not conveni- 


ent the King ſhould tarry at VMhitehall, and to diſpoſe of 
the King's Perſon, was 4 tender Point. Some were for 


* 
. 


* 


Impriſoning him till the Nation was ſettled, and Ire- 


land ſecur d; others, and particularly the Earl of Cla- 


rendon, preſſed vehemently to ſend him to Breda, on 


; 


the Account of the Jriſh Proteſtants. The Prince could 
not deny but that this was good and wiſe Advice, but it 


wes what he could not aſſent to; that he was ſo far ſa- 


tisfy'd with the Grounds of this Expedition, that he 


could act againſt the King in a fair and open War; but 
that now he had bis Perſon in his power, he could nor 


* 
* 
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put ſuch a Hardſhip upon him, as to make him a Priſo- 


ner; thar he knew the Temper of the Princeſs ſo 


well, that he was ſure ſhe would never bear it; that he 


knew not what Diſpures might ariſe, nor what Effect it 


— 


might have on the Parliament that was to be call'd;that 
he was 2 reſolv'd not to ſuffer any thing to be 


done againſt 


tect his Perſon, and put him under no manner of 


he ſhould withdraw out of the Kingdom. 


The manner of the. King's being fore d out of his Pa- 
lace in the Dead of the Night, being related before: 


the Prince on the ſame Day came to St. Zames's from 


Sion, but the manner of it was unpopular 3 it prov'd - 10 


Q3 


is. Perſon. However, he ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſend him out of London, that he ſhould" be 
attended with a Guard, who ſhould defend and oo. 
@- 
ſtraint: by which, undoubtedly, was ſecretly meant, 
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be a very rainy Day, and great Numbers flock'd to ſee 
him; but after they had ſtood long in the wet, he diſ- 
appointed them, for he went through the Park: And 
even this trifling Accident help'd to ſet Peoples Spirits 
on edge, and a conſiderable Ferment began to grow 3 
ſome ſaying it was an unnatural Thing, to waken the 
King out of his Sleep in his own Palace, and to order 
him out of it, when he was ready to comply with every 
thing; others ſaid, he was now à Priſoner, that his Per- 
fon was {truck at as well as his Government, and that 
this ſpecious Undertaking would now appear to be 
a (diſguiſed and defign'd Uſurpation; and the poſting 
of the Dutch Guards in the Stations of the Engliſh, 
generally diſguſted the whole Eugliſo Army: they 
indeed hated the Dutch, on the account of the good 
Order and ſtrict Diſcipline they were kept under, 
which made em be as much belov'd by the Nation, as 
they\were hated by our Soldiery, err! 


J As for the Civil Government, the Peace and good Or- 


der of the Suburbs, and the Freedom of Markets in and 


about Lomdon, was ſo carefully maintain'd, that. in no 


time feder Diſorders had been committed, than were 
heard of this Winter; and the Prince ordered, that the 
Fapiſts and Jacobites ſhould not be inſulted, but ſecured 
from all Violence: and even two of the Popiſh' Bi- 
ſhops that were put in Neaegate, were ordered to be 
well uſed, and that their Friends might be freely ad- 
mitted to them. "on: 7. 4s 
But notwithſtanding the Ferment 4bove-mentioned, 
molt. Sorts and Orders of Pecple were well ſatisſied, 


and all the Botlies: about London came to welcome the 
Prince; only the + Archbiſhop of Canterbury, naw 
ſtood off. Among the reſt, old Serjeant Maynard, wit 
the Men of the Law, came to congratulate him; he: 


* 


was then near Nine ty Years'of Age, and it went current 
at that time, that he faid the livelieſ Fhing that wan 
heard of on that occaſſon: the Printe took notice: of 
his great Age, and ſaid he had out- liwv'd all the Men of 
Law of his time q heanſwered, He hau like to habe 
out- thtLaw it ſeh, iñ bis Highnefs had not come over. 


the 


Were now at work about th S 8 E ttle me nt 


of the Nation: the boldeſt Opiniem was that of the 


Lawyers, who would have the Prince declare himfelf 


* 
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King, as Henry VII. his Anceſtor had done. It's not to 
be queſtion'd, but this Advice ſuited moſt with the 
Prince's ſecret Ambition to wear a Crown; but his De- 
claration, by which the Settlement of the Nation was 
refer'd to a Parliament, was a Bar in its way: ſuch a 
Step would make all that the Ptincs had hitherto done, 
ol for Ambition, only to raiſe himſelf; and it would 
diſguit thoſe who had hitherto. been the beſt affected to 
his Deſigns, and make em the leſs concerned in the 
Quarrel, if inſtead of waititg till the Nation ſhout 
make a Tender to him of the Crown, he would afſume 
it as a Conqueſt. There was no ſtanding againſt this 3 
and therefore he called all the, Peers and the Members 
of the three laſt Parliaments that were in and abdut 
London, with ſome of the Citizens, together; who Were 
told upon their Meeting, that the Prince, in the preſent 
Diſtraction, defit'd their Advice about the pft Me- 
thods of ſettling the Nation. They ſoot Agreed 
on an Addreſs, to deſire him in the Interim to 
take the Adminiſtration of the Government into his 
Hands: it being mov'd in the next. place, that the 
Prince ſhould write miſſive Letters to the ſame Effect 
and for the ſame Perſons, to whom Writs were iffued 
out for calling a Parliament; that ſo there might be an 
Aſſembly in the form of 4 Parliament, tho* without 
Writs under the great Seal, ſuch as that was which re- 
ſtored King Charles II. this was oppos'd by the Earl 
of Nortingbam, as no legal Aﬀembly, and thetefors he 
would have the King addreſs'd to; to order the Writs to 
be out; but few being of his Mind, it was carried ans- 
ther way. e „ 
py dies Hanes withdrawing bimſelf, the Power 
of Sheriffs of the ſeveral Counties of the Kingdom 
was determined: it was to them that the Writs were 
directed in regular times, to elect Knights of the Shire ; 
they were the Perſons who prefided at and made Re- 
turns of ſuch Elections; ſo that the Prince and his 
Council ſeem'd to be under a great Dilemma what to do 
in this Caſe. At laſt it was agreed, but by mhoſs Ms- 
tion and Advice does not appear, that the Prince's 
miſſive Letters ſhould be directed to the Senior Coroner, 
or all the Coroners together, of every County. It's in- 
deed a very antient Office, we may read of it in Brac- 
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ton, and other old Lawyers; but what Precedent, if any, 
they had for this, we are wholly ignorant of ; and we 
can obſerve, that the generality of our Hiſtorians having 


everlook d this material Circumſtance, we thought our- 


ſelves: the more obliged to take notice of it, in order 
to excite the Curious to a cloſer Enquiry into this 
Matter. | | 
It was eaſier to compaſs a Revolution in Scotland, where 
there were ſcarcely any regular Troops left, than in 
England; and the Presbyterian Party there having ſuf- 
fered very much from the Epiſcopal, carried it cowards 
*em now in their Turn with great Inſolence and much 
Cruelty ; and thoſe Men of Quality of that Nation, who 
were at this time at London, being. ſummoned together 
by the Duke of Hamilion, addreſs'd the Prince in re- 
lation to that Kingdom, much after the ſame manner 
as the gu had done; ſo that the Adminiſtration of 
the whole Iile of Britain was now put into the Prince's 


1 
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power. N | - Os | 

Tyrconnel, a violent Triſh Papiſt, being at the Head 
of all Affairs, both Military and Civil, in Jreland, 
ſome Methods were uſed to induce him to lay 


down the Sword; but he all along, till he had got a 


good Army together, prov'd a double Dealer. The 


Proteſtants of Ireland depended much upon, and made 
all their Application by the Earl of Clarendou, who had 


been Lord-Lieutenant there, to the Prince : and 


thoſe whom Tyrconnel employ'd to deceive his High- 
neſs, apply'd to Sir William Temple, urging, that Tyr- 
connel would never lay down the Government of Jre- 
land, unleſs he was ſure Clarendon was not to ſucceed : 
- he knew: his Peeviſhneſs and Spite, and that he would 
take ſevere Revenges for what Injuries he thought had 

been done to himſelf, if he had them in his power, and 
therefore till he was well aſſured of that Point, he 
would not treat. This unravels a great Secret; for 
the Prince hereupon declining to ſpeak to the Earl a- 
bout thoſe Affairs, and he finding thereby he was pre- 


cluded from all hopes of the Lieutenancy of that King- . 


dom, became the molt violent Oppoſer of the new Set- 

tlement, reconciled himſelf to King Fares, whom he 

had ſo baſely deſerted, and coptinued to his dying day 
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a Nonjuror, and one of the hotteſt Promoters of his 
Intereſt of any in the Nation. | os 
'Variozs indeed were Thoughts about the Affairs of 
bot po A due, ſome were for leaving it in that 
dangerous State, as ſuppoſing it would be a means to 
bring the e a more ſpeedy Settlement of 
the Affairs of England, which was the moſt material 
Point of all; and that therefore the Prince ought not 
to make too much haſte to relieve it. Be it as it. will, 
he did not ſeem ſufficiently to apprehend the Conſe- 
quences cf its Revolt, which afterwards coſt a vaſt deal 
of Blood and Treaſure, and he was much blamed for 
his Slowneſs in not preventing it in time. His Affairs 
indeed at this time, how little ſoever commonly known, 
were in a worſe paſs than at any time ſince his Landing: 
he knew not whom to truſt, a general Diſcontent fpread 
itſelf through the whole Eugliſ Army; they were 
making almoſt as quick a Turn againſt him, as they 
had before done in his favour; and if he had ſent any of 
them into Ireland, they might probably have joined 
Tyrconnel, and he could ſpare none of the Dutch 
Troops for that Service : the King's Magazines were ex- 
hauſted; there were no Ships in theſe Seas, to ſecure a 
Tranſport. Theſe and other Conſiderations made him 
more inclined to entertain a Propoſal of young Temple, 
to ſend over Lieutenant-General Richard Hamilton to 
treat with Tyrconnel. He was one of the Popiſh Officers 
that belong d to Ireland, reputed to be a Man of Ho- 
nour, and to have great Influence on Tyrconnel: be did 
not prove to be ſo, for which King William afterwards 
handſomely reprehended him at the Boyne 3 for inſtead 
of a faithful Diſcharge of his Truft, he fided with Tyr- 
connel, which was no ſooner diſcover'd by young 
Temple, but he drown'd himſelf in the Thames. 3 
The time of the meeting of the Convention drawing 
nigh, there was one important thing more to be conſi- 
dered before they aſſembled; and that was, the ſettling 
the Engliſþ Army, in an ill Diſpoſition moſt of this 
time. It was thought . that ſome of the 
Corps, chiefly thoſe that were full of Papiſts, and of ill- 
affe cted Perſons, ſhould be broke; but the great dif- 
ficulty was, how to get Money to pay their Arreare, and 
alſo for carrying on the Pay of the Engliſb and Dutch 
. 8 | | | Troops 
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Troops till the Convention ſhould meet, and ſettle the 
Nation; and in order to theſe things, a Loan was ſet on 
foot in the City of London. This ſeemed to prove a 
ſort of a Teſt, and became the great Diſtinction of 
thoſe who were well affected to the Prince, or not; for 
whereas thoſe who were ill- affected to him, refuſed to 
join in the Loan, under pretence there was no certainty 
of their being repaid ; the others made no ſcruple but 
the Convention would take care to pay all that wes ad- 


Fanced in a time of ſo much Exigence : and ſo they 


ſubſcribed as liberally as the Oecaſion required. 

At length the 22d Day of January, 1688.9. came, 
when che Convention met, befote whom there was an 
Affair brought of as great Importance as ever happened 
in this Nation: Our common Hiftorians being very 
full of their Conſultations, Debates, and Conferences, 
we ſhall touch upon no more of them, than will barely 
preferve the Thread of our Narration. We are to 
obſerve, that three Parties were form'd about the 
Town before the Houſes met: one was for recalling 
the King, andtreating with him for ſuch Securities to 
the Religion and Laws, as might put *tmi bur of danger 
for the future, of a diſpenſing, or arbitrary Power; 
bat ſo few wear into this Scheme, that they fell in with 
a fecond Party, who were for a Prince Regent; and there 
was 2 third for fetting King James quite aſide, and the 
Prince upon the Throne : and the ſe indeed \ ere the 
two main Points the Houfes thettifelves went uÞbn, and 
canvafſed very much. The Iticonveniences of a Regency 
a ſet forth in very lively Colours, and great Ob- 


ectiotis wete taiſed againſt the Word Abdicate: Some 


moved to examine into the Birth of the Pretender; 
which in the Houſe of Lords was rejected with Indig- 
rr POW e eee 

The Prince's Conduct was all this while full of 
Myſtery; he ſeldom went 4btoad, and was not very 
ey of Acceſs ; he ſeldom made any anſwers to what 
was ſaid to bim, neithet did it appear he took any 


72 — to gain Perſons other to his Party: what could be 
r 


aw tom Him, was onty that he was invited over, 
that he had brought things fo far, that they had 
A free Reprefetitative of the Kingdom, to whom it 
belong'd tö de what they judged beit for the good of it, 


and 


\ 
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and that when things were ſerrled, he would be content 
to return to Holland. People generally took this to 
be no other than mere Affectation, and à diſguiſed 
Fhreatning. At length after a Reſervedneſs for feveral 
Weeks, he ſent for Halifax, Shrewsbnry, Danby, 
and! others, and told em he had been hitherto ſilenr, 
becauſe he might not ſeem any way to derogate from 
the entire Freedom of any Perſon's deliberating and 

voting in things of ſuch great Importance, that if was 
his Reſolution feither to'threaten nor court any body, 
and therefore he had declined to divulge his own 
Thoughts: he underſtood there were thoſe who were for 
Regency, which if judg'd to be beſt for the Nation, 
he would ſay nothing againſt it; but that for his own 
part, he would not be the Perſon that would accept of 
it, ſo that they muſt look out for ſome orher Perſon: 
That others were for advancing: the Princeſs to the 

Throne, and that he ſhould reign'by her Courteſy ; that 
nobody had a greater Eſteem for a Woman, thaw he had 
for her; but that he was of ſuch a Make, chat he could 
entertain no thoughts of holding: any thing by Apron- 
Strings; neither did he judge reaſonable he ſhould have 
any Share in the Government, wirbout he had it in 
his own Perſon and during his Life; but if they thought 
fit to ſettle the Crown otherwiſe, that they ſhould 
be ſo far from meeting with any Oppoſition from him, 
that he would return to Holland, and no mote inter- 

meddle in their Affairs. He concluded with aſſuring 
them, that what Thoughts ſoever others might enter- 
tain of a Crown, it was of no ſuch! Efteem, his 
ſight; that he could live, and be very well content - 
without it: adding, that he could not bring himſelf to 
accept of a Dignity to be held only during the Life of 

another Perſon; and yet he was of Opinion, chat the 
Iſſue of the Princeſs ſhould have Preference in the 
Succeſſion to any that he might have by another Woman 
than the Princeſs. 1 | W 
The Prince's Comportment in all this, was in fo cold 
and indifferent a manner, that all of it was look*d upon 
as Artifice and Contrivance; and indeed it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been ſo, if the Prinre was of the ſame Sen- 
timents with his great Favourite ZBerf:7R, who about 
this time, in confidence to à Friend, offered all the Argu- 


ments 
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ments he could ſuggeſt, for having the Crown given to. 
his Maſter firſt, - and after him to the two Princeſſes; 
ſaying, among other things, that it was moſt Natural 
that the Sovereign Power ſhould be only in one Perſon, 
that a Man's Wife ought only to be his Wife; that it 
was a ſuitable Return to his Highneſs for what he had 
done for the Nation; that great Inconveniencies at- 
tended a Divided Sovereignty, and that tho? leſs was to 
be-apprehended from the Princeſs, of any thing of that 
kind, than from any Woman in the World, yet all Mor- 
tals. were liable to Frailties ; and might be wrought up- 
on, at ſome time or other of their Lives. 
The Prince's Speech being ſoon divulg'd, contributed 
very much to bring the Debates at Weſtminſter to a ſpee- 
dy Determination; ſome Doubts there were, about the 
Previous Right of the Princeſs: but Means being 
found-out to make known the Sentiments ſhe had de- 
clared, of preferring the Prince before herſelf, in caſe 
he ſucceeded in his Expedition, the Difficulties were 
ſoon remov d; the chief Sticklers for a Regency, came 
over to the Party for a King, which was alſo aug- 
mented by the late Arrival of ſome other Lords; in- 
ſomuch that the Queſtions about the Words, Abdica- 
ted and Vacant, were carry d in the Affirmative. 
The moſt neceſſary thing to be done next, was to 
make ſome Proviſions againſt Arbitrary Power, about 
which, when they were under Deliberation; ſome ſug- 
geſted, that the Prince ſent the Lord J//harton to ſeve- 
ral of the Lords; and looking to Seymour, Hampaen, and 
other Commoners, to let em know, IF they inſiſted ſo 
much upon Limitations, he would return home, and leave 
them to the Mercy of King James. Others, who ſeem 
to have been more in the Secrets of that Time, ſay, 
Some officious People ſtudied to hinder the Stating our 
Rights and. Liberties | at that time, becauſe they 
thought they had loſt too much Time already in their 
Debates ; and that the doing it with the Exactneſs that 
was neceſſary, would require, more Leiſure, or it would 
be done too much in a Hurry, for Matters of fo nice a. 
nature: but this was rejected, and ſo they fram'd an 
Inſtrument that ſhould look like a new Magus Charta, 
about which, while a Committee of the Commons was 
buſy; the Marquiſs of Hallifa put the Delon oo 
; | ouſe 
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Houſe of Lords, Whether their Highneſſes the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, ſhould be declared King and 
Queen? which was carry'd by a Majority, ſay ſome, of 
Twenty; and the ſame was explain'd next Day, which 
was February the 5th, by their Lordſhips in a further 
Vote, That they ſhould, be King and Queen of Eng- 

land, &c. for their Natural Lives, and the Lives of the 

longeit Liver of them; and that the Sole and Full Re- 
gal Power ſhould be in the Prince only, in the Name 
of both; the Heirs of the Prince being to take place af. 
ter thoſe of the Princeſs, and of the Priest Anne of 
Denmark. But others, who looked. nigher into theſe 
nice Proceedings, affirm things were ſo near an Equa- 
lity in the Houſe of Lords, that it was at laſt carry'd 
but by a very ſmall Majority of two or three, to agree 
with the Commons in the Point of Abdication, and Va- 
cancy of the Throne; againſt which a great Proteſtati- 
on was made, as alſo againſt the final Vote above- men- 
tion'd.. | Eo 

All theſe being ſent down to the Commons for their 
Concurrence, they were, after a ſhort Debate, agreed 
to, with ſome Amendments ; their Lordſhips alſo com- 
municated to the Commons, the Particular Oaths, which 
they thought proper to be taken, inſtead of thoſe of Al- 
legiance and Supremacy, which were readily approv'd 
by them 3 ſo that all things being now ready for filling 
the Throne, the Princeſs, the very Night before it was 
to be done, arrived ſafely from Holland. Such a migh- 

ty Change could not but find early Enemies, and there- 

ore ſome reported ſhe was diflatisty'd with the late 
Tranſactions, both as they regarded the King her Fa- 
ther, and the intended Settlement; upon which the 
Prince by his Letters let her know, it was of. abſolute 
Necefiity, that ſhe ſhould at firſt put on a Cheerful 
Countenance, that her Looks might diſcourage no bo- 
dy, or lead 'em to apprehend ſhe was any way uneaſy, 
on the account of what had becn done. Her Highneſs 
accordingly FO her Arrival at Whitehall, aſſumed an 
Air of much Gaiety, among the great Crowds that wai- 
ted on her, which adminiſtred much Cauſe of Cenſure, 
conſidering all Circumſtances; many thinking a little 
more Scriouſneſs would have become her better, * 
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ſhe came intother diſtreſſed Father's Palace, and was 
next Day to ſit on his Throne. | 314% 
On the 13th of February, the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, being placed on two large Seats under 'a Ca- 
nopy of State, in the Banquetting-Houſe, both Houſes 
of the Convention waited on them in a full Body, and 
cauſed the Clerk of the Crown to read the Decla- 
ration of Rights with a loud Voice; after which, 
Hallifax, Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, made a So- 
lemn Tender of the Crown to their Highneſſes, in the 
Name of both Houſes ; upon which, the Prince made 
the following Anſwer : My Lords and Gentlemen, 
This certainly is the greateſt Proof of the Truſt you 
have in us that can be given, which is the Thing that 
makes us valueit the more.; aud ve thankfully accepts 
 evhat you have offer d. And as had no other Tnten- 
tion in coming hither, than to preſerve your Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties, ſo you may be ſure that T ſhall 
endeavour to ſupport them, and ſhall be willing to con- 
"cur in any thing that ſhall be for the Good of the King- 


dom, and to go all that is in my power to advance the 


Glory and TWelfare of the Nation. _ 

The Convention being now about to be turn'd into a 
Parliament, a Diſpute aroſe in the'Houſe of Commons, 
Whether a King Elect, and declared by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons aſſembled ar 
Weſtminſter, January 22. 1588. coming to, and con- 
ſulting with the ſaid Lords, and Commons, did not 


make as compleat a Parliament, and LegiſlativePow- 


er and Authority, to all Intents and Purpoſes, as if 
the ſaid King ſhould cauſe new Summons to be given, 


and new Elections to be made by Writs ? This being | 


carry'd in the Affirmative, ſome of the Commons grew 
diſcontented, and retiring into the Country upon He- 
lous Pretences, it occaſion'd the Proceedings of the 
Commons to be dilatory, and | ci King James an 
Opportunity of having a ſtrong Footipg in Ireland; and 

a very good Bill for the better regulating of the Tryals 
of the Peers of England was alſo dropt, the Court op- 
poſing it, tho' tending manifeſtly to the Security of the 
Lives of the Subjects. The Earl of Arran, and others, ha- 
ving likewiſe now conſpired to reſtore King Fames, the 
King ſecur d' em, and upon his Meflage to 9 
a | about 
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about it, they made a difficulty.of concurring in an Ad- 
dreſs with the Lords, of giving him Thanks for it; 
fince it ſeem'd to allow the King a Power of Diſpenſi 
with the Habeas Corpus Act; and they choſe ra- 
ther to paſs a Bill, to impower him to appre- 
hend, and detain ſuch Perſons, as he ſhould find cauſe 
to ſuſpe&t were conſpiring againſt the Government, 
which ſoon had the Royal Aſſent. h 
Now it was the King gave the Nation a Sugar-Plumb, 
by a Meſſage to the Commons, about remitting the 
Hearth-Money, ſo grievous fto the Subject; tho the 
Time came on, when greater Burdens were laid: How- 
ever, for the preſent, the good Harmony between the 
King and Parliament, gave pretty general Satisfaction, 
tho' ſomewhat interrupted by the Defection of ſome 
8 Regiments, who nevertheleſs were ſoon quel- 
led. x; 
The Behaviour of ſome Church-Men at this time, 
who could not reconcile their long avow'd Notions of 
Paſſive Obedience and Non Reſiſtance, with the Re- 
volution, wrought ſome Uneaſineſs in the King, and 
tended to make him more inclinable to favour the Diſ- 
ſenters, and to get an Act made in their favour ; which 
at laſt was obtain'd. | 7 
The Scots were not much behind: hand with the Eng- 
ſb, in giving their Crown to King William; and as 
the Presbyterians of that Nation, all heartily in with 
the Revolution, ſo the Epiſcopal Party having done 
all they could to obſtruct, and oppoſe it, the former 
found it not very difficult to have their Church-Govern- 
ment eſtabliſh'd there by Law ; which gave the Church- 
Men in England, ſome Secret Apprehenſions, as if it 
might be their Turn in Time. kt > 
About this time, Colonel Sarse/4 being in Zonder, 
a certain Noble Lord told the King of it, and repre- | 
ſenting to him withal, that he thought it might be ne- 3 
ceſſary to conſine him, for being a deſperate Man, he ö 
might aſſaſſinate his Majeſty; all the Anſwer he gave, 
was, Tet him it, . R od ep | 
| The Coronation of the King and Queen being ſo 
publick an Act, we ſhall not meddle with the Particu- | 
lars of it; only we ſhall obſerve a thing or two not ll 
commonly known relating to it. The King, when he 
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was to make his Offering, had no Money in his Pocket, 
or at leaſt what was not ſufficient for ſo publick an Oc- 
caſion; which being obſerv'd by the Earl of Danby, 
afterwards Duke of Leeds, he put twenty Guineas into 
his Hand. Again, there is a large Fee, I think, of 
ſome Hundreds of Pounds, due to the Dean and 
2 of Weſtminſter, upon ſuch ſolemn Occaſions; 
the Lord Al:ham, then one of the Prebendaries, was 
deputed by em to attend the Lord Chamberlain, with 
a Table of them ; who, upon fight thereof, ſaid, There 
were no ſuch Fees paid fie 
to which the Lord Altham replying, We Crown'd him 
accordingly ; there was no further Scruple made about 
the Payment of them. anc, 

The Reception of King James in the French Court, 
and his Tranſporting French Forces into Ireland, made 


it neceſſary to declare War againſt France; the Decla- 


ration is ſo well known, we paſs it over, and come to the 


Debates in Parliament about the Succeſſion of the 


Crown, which is worth obſerving : The Commons 
in May ſent a Bill to the Lords, for declaring the 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and ſettling the 
Succeſſion of the Crown; the Lords thinking the latter 


art defective, ſeeing there was no mention made of 


the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs of Hanover, added a Pro- 
viſo in her favour, but a certain Party was ſo prevail- 


determin'd the Degrees of Succeſſion beyond two or 
three Perſons; that the mentioning the Houſe of Ha- 
nober, would give an Opportunity to Foreigners to 
intermeddle too far in the Affairs of this Nation; and 
laſtly, That before the Crown ſhould devolve on the 
Princeſs Sophia, ſome of the Catholick Princes, who 
were nearer in Blood, and who by this Clauſe were 
excluded, might turn Proteſtants. The King, who 
ſecretly wiſh'd nothing more earneſtly than to ſee the 
Crown ſettled in the Proteſtant Line, left nothing un- 


try'd to bring the Commons to a Compliance, and cat-. 
ry'd it ſo far, as to declare in Council, that both his 


Queen, and the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, de- 
ſir d it as well as himſelf. The Lords alſo warmly in- 

ſiſted on their Clauſe, alledging, That tho? in the In- 
| | 4 ſtrument 
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King Fames's Coronation : 


ing among the Commons, that they diſagreed to it; 
ſome alledging, that an Engliſh Parliament had never 
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ſtrument offer'd to the King and Queen, the Limita- 
tion went no further than to their Perſons; yet in 
| Law, which has Reſpect to all ſucceeding Ages, and 
that ſettles the Liberties of the Subject for ever, they 
thought it reaſonable te carry the Limitation of the 
Succeſſion further than was neceſſary in that Inſtrument, 
in which the Crown was offer'd to their Majeſties, 
and that had no other View, but of the Succeſſion of 
their Poſterity : That they could ſee no Danger, nor any 
ill Conſequence that might follow a further Limita- 
tion, but very much the contrary, for theſe Reaſons - 
1. This effectually ſecur'd the Nation from the Danger 
of having any Papiſt to reign in it hereafter; fince 
ſome of the many Papiſts who ſtood next the Crown in 
the Lineal Succeſſion, might be prevail'd on to'make 
a ſhow of changing their Religion for the Proſpect of a 
Crown ; and there could be no greater Danger, than 
to have one who was a pretended Proteſtant, but in re- 
ality a conceal'd Papiſt, to reign over us; and that the 
moſt effectual way to ſecure our Religion, was to de - 
clare the Succeſſion in a Family that was known to be 
Proteſtant. 2. It was the preſent Intereſt of the King - 
dom to do Right to that IIluſtrious Houſe, by limit- 
ing the Succeſſion, as propoſed ; and if it ſhould be 
now laid aſide, it would look like Excluding that 
Houſe, which might provoke em to take Reſolutions 

that might be prejudicial to the Nation in the preſent 
Cn The Commons were ſtill tiff in their 
Point; bur as the Birth of the Nuke of Glouceſter, de- 
termin'd Matters now againſt Settling this Succeflion 
ſo his Death afterwards brought it about. « 
Many People now grumbled that the King ſhould 
be ſo preſſing for the Payment of the Charges, 
the States-General had been at for his Expedition in- 
to this Kingdom, and there were thoſe in Parliament, 
who were for removing ſome Men of Quality from Em- 
loyments and Truſts, that had been moſt ſerviceable 
in his Elevation to the Throne 3 which very probably 
was the Secret Reaſon for having the next Parliament 
of a Tory Strain. 1 5 . 3 5 
As things took a happy turn in Scotland, by the Sur- 
render of Edenburgb-Caſtle, and the Death of Dun- 
dee, Ireland in the mean time was in a bleeding Con- 
dition; every body knows the obſtinate Defence Lon- 
W : . Aaonderry 
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donderry made againſt the Iriſ Army, and the Bra- 

very of the 7-niskilling Men, how at length they were 
-. reliev'd, and of an Army being tranſported into that 
Kingdom, under the Command of the Duke of Schom- 


berg; ſo they do alſo the Event of the Sea-Fight in 


Bantry-Bay, under Admiral Herbert, ſoon made Earl 
of Torrington, concerning which, ſome reported, that 
when the King receiv'd the News of it, he ſhould ſay, 
that ſuch an Action was neceſſary in the beginnin 
3 a War, but that it would be raſh in the Courſe 
of it. : _ 

The Parliament fitting again in October, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Ludlbꝛ, who had been one of the Re- 
gicides, 1 now come over, they addreſs'd the 
King to have him apprehended ; but it was thought 
the King gave him timely Notice to withdraw, before 
he iflued out his Proclamation, and a Reward to take 
him. Every body thought Sir Edward Seymour was 
in the bottom of all againſt Zydlow, becauſe he was in 
poſſeſſion of his Eſtate at Maiden-Bradley. 

In the mean time the King was very ill ſerv'd b 
Commiſſary-General Shales, and others in Ireland, 
where the Engliſß Army ſuffer'd extremely, and died 


but too faſt at Dundalk Camp. The King wrote to 


Schomberg about Shales, and ſent a Copy of his Letter 
to the Commons, upon their Addreſs ; adding withal, 
he verily believ'd, what was defir'd. was already ef- 
fectually done, tho“ the Wind being contrary, he 
| _ not yet receiv'd any Account thereof from Tre- 

land. . 

Our Hiſtories being full of Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings, and of the Deſigns then on foot for an Accommo- 
dation between the Churchmen and Diſſenters in Con- 
vocation, we paſs em over, as we do the Acts of the 
New Parliament, which met in March, 1690; only 
that they paſſed a Bill of Indemnity, wherein, among 


others, the Earl of Sunderland was excepted ; which we 


the rather mention, becauſe the King afterwards took 
| him into his Boſom, tho? upon the ſtricteſt Enquiry, 

- it does not appear he intended him any real Service up- 
on the Revolution. The King was now intent upon 

going over in Perſon to Treland, he landed at Carrig fer- 
g45, and Dr. Rouſe, preaching before him on theſe TOS 
: gro 
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Thro' Faith they ſubdued Kingdoms : The King ſaid, 
My Chaplain has begun the Campaign bravely. Then 
1 ſome cautious Advices given him by the Ge- 
neral Officers, he told em, He did not come thither 
z0 let Graſs grow under his Feet. He was pleaſed 
with the Proſpect of the Country as he rid along, faid, 
It was worth Fighting for, and en the account of good 
Forage, equal to Flanders. 

We need but mention his being ſlightly wounded 
near the Boyne, his paſſing that River, and defeating 
the 11: Army, and French Auxiliaries ; however, we 
may obſerve, thar Lieutenant General Richard Hamil- 
ton, before nam'd, being taken Priſoner, and brought 
before him, he ask'd him if he thought the Tr: would 
fight any more, and the other replying, Yes, Sir, upon 
my Honour, T believe they will! hen he pronoun- 
ced the word Honour, the King look'd wiſhfully upon 
him, and then turn'd about, repeating once or twice, 
Your Honour intimating, that what he aſſur d him 
upon his Honour, was not to be depended upon, ſince 
he had forfeited that before, by ſiding with Zyrconnel ; 
and this-was all the Rebuke he gave him for his Breach 
of Truſt. Sir Harry Hubbard was at this time Gen- 
tleman of the Horſe to thę King, and his buſineſs was 
to keep near to his Perſon, to remount him, or the 
like, in caſe any Accident happen'd. Sir Harry had 
never been in a Battle before, ſo that in the heat of 
the Action, hearing a Cannon Ball whiſtle by him, he 
ſhrunk up his Shoulders together in the utmoſt. Con- 
ſternation; which being obſerv'd by the King, he 
clap'd him upon the Shoulder, and ſaid, I think, Sir 
Harry, you are Cannon-proof. It is certain, the King's 
Courage and Behaviour in this Battle was very ex- 


traordinary ; inſomuch that ſome of the Triſh them- 


ſelves confeſſed, That if the Engliſh would change 
Kings with them, they would fight the Battle over 
again. 
Gerbe News he received ſome time after of the De- 
feat of the Engliſþ and Dutch Fleet at. Beachy-Head, 
made him in ſome doubt, whether he ſhould not re- 
turn forthwith for England; but the Queen manag' d 
ſo well, that he reſolv'd to purſue his Succeſſes. Be- 
; | i oy 3 R ing 
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ing ſoon Maſter of Dublin, Waterfrod, Kilkenny, and 
other places, he laid Siege to Limerick, which pro- 
bably he would have maſter'd, and conſequently the 
whole Kingdom, had there not been ſome Treache - 
ry in ſurprizing the Train of Artillery; ſo that he 
broke it up, and return'd for England, from whence 
my Lord Marlborough, with ſome Forces under his 

Command, landed at Cork, which he ſoon took, as alſo 
Kingſale, which facilitated the Conqueſt of that King- 
dom the following Campaign. $5 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon, after his Majeſty's Arrival 
at London, attending him; he ask'd the Archbiſhop, 
if he knew one Mr. Dodwel, and the Biſhop an- 
ſwering in the Affirmative, the King ſaid, I hear he 
makes very free with my Government, I fancy he has 
a great mind to die a Martyr to his Principles, but I 
| ſhall diſappoint him. | 
| The K ing having held a Seffion of Parliament, ran 

great danger in paſling over to the Hague, to the great 

| Congreſs to be held there, concerning the Operations 
of War againſt France; among others, who were on 
board the Yatch with him, there was little Bradbury, 
then Curſitor Baron, who, by his Wit and Pleaſantry, 
diverted the King pretty much, with whoſe Conſtitu- 
tion the Sea never agreed. When his Majeſty went 
into the Long-Boat, and obſerving who was with 
him, he ſaid, What is the little Lawyer afraid to 
venture himſelf with me? To which Sir Fleetwood 

Sheppard reply'd, I don't know, Sir, whether be 
is or not, ut I am ſure theſe that keep you Compa- 
Ny, go in danger of their Lives every Minute. 

After Matters had been concerted in the Congreſs, 
there was a great Drinking Bout, defign'd by the 
King on purpoſe, as I had it from one there pre- 
ſent, to ſee / gy" in their Cups ſhould diſcover a- 
ny thing that had -been agreed on ; moſt of the Com- 
pany were fuddled, and 'tis amazing, confidering his 
Conſtitution, that tho' he drank as much, or more 
oo any of the Company, yet he continued very ſo- 

8: | | 
But. tho. this Prince. appear d now in great Glory at 
the Head of a formidable Confederacy abroad, he.had 
ſoon the Mortification to find that Mons fell early 5 
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the Spring into the French Hands, without his being 
able to relieve it; and to hear of a Facobite Plot at 
home, in favour. of his Competitor, to dethrone him: 
for which the Lord Preſton was found guilty, and 
Mr. Aſbton executed; and the Nonjuring-Clergy, 
like wife, about this time ſet up a ſeparate Communion 
from the Publick Church; and theſe Men maintain'd 
a conſtant, but ſecret Correſpondence with the Court 
of France, who fed em with ſo many liberal Promi- 
ſes, that they privately buoy'd up one another, that 
England ſhould be ſpeedily invaded and conquer'd, if 
a Project that was then on foot, did not accompliſh the 
Work by a greater Diſpatch, and reſtore King James 
without the loſs of much Blood. The meaning of this 
| Helliſh Deſign, ſet on foot by one Sieur 4 Granval, and 
Colonel Parker, was to ſurprize and murder him in the 
Camp in Flanders; but the Conſpiracy being diſcover d 
by Mons, who was in the Secret, Granval had his 
Reward. 5 % | | | ; „ we 
But tho' nothing could be done this Year in Flanders, 
the Campaign in Ireland ended gloriouſly with the ta- 
king of Athlone, the total Overthrow of the 1riſp and 
French at Agrim, the Surrender of Limerick and 
Gallway, and the Reduction of the whole Kingdom; 
and the Parliament were {till forward to grant Supplies' 
to the King for carrying on the War againſt France 
with Vigour, both by Sea and Land: but there was a 
ſecret Poiſon remaining ſtill 3 in the Minds 
of many, whom he generouſly truſted, and ſo kindly. 
coated 5 nay, there was a Dialogue addreſs'd to him in 
the Year 1692, wherein, paſſing by thoſe who refuſed to 
ſwear Allegiance to him, one of the Tory-Party was 
charg'd in the beginning of his Reign, with giving no- 
tice to his Enemies of Warrants againſt them, in or- 
der to the making of their Eſcapes, and was diſchar-" - 
ged his Employment upon it; that the Brother of a 
certain Secretary gave out blank Paſſes, under the 
Hand and Seal of that Secretary, by which a Cor-' 
reſpondence was carry'd on ſecurely betwixt Eng- 
land and France, for which he was only gently and 
privately laid afide, and the Buſineſs huſh'd up: That 
ſome Women had been taken up with Letters to King 
James, having a Scotch Searetary's Paſs under his 
* = R 3 | Hand 
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Hand and: Seal; that an Officer of the Poſt- Office was 
found Correſponding with France, and without any o- 
ther Puniſhment for his Capital Crime than loſing his 
| Place. The ſame Dialogue ſtill bears hard upon the 
Gentlemen of that Party, ſaying, The Story of Captain 
Fobn Layton, late Commander of the St. Albans, which 
has been told in the Houſe of Commons, will ſhew 
you how faithfully you Tories ſerve the Government, 
and how fit you are to be truſted. Captain Layton being 
order d to gruiſe twenty Leagues off Uſpant, was dri- 
ven by a Storm to Cape-Clear, where he met with a 
French Privateer, and took her. The Captain of the 
Privateer ask d Layton the Name of the Ship, which 
he told him; upon which, looking into his Pock- 
et-Book, he asked Layton how he came there, for 
by bk Intelligence, the jStation of the S. Albans was 
to be twenty Leagues from Uſpanr, and no further. A 
like Story is told of a Tranſport Ship going to France 
with his Priſoners a few Months ſince, who meeting with 
ſeveral Privateers, ask'd 'em how they durſt be ſo bold 
as to.cruiſe there, when four Engliſh Men of War were 
within ſix Leagues; they reply d, they. knew the Sta 
tion of thoſe ZErngliſh, and that they could not come 
where they were cruiſing, without breaking their Or- 
ders: But enough of theſe under-hand Treacherous 
r 5 
About the be 1. of the Tear 1692, another Con- 
ſpiracy was diſcover d, commonly call'd the Lanca- 
ſire Plot: Parker alſo, and others, came over into 
England, in order to aſſaſſinate the King, but he was 
gone into Flanders before their wicked Conſultations 
came to Maturity. However, theſe reſtleſs Spirits till 
went on, got the French to form an Army in Norman- 
ay, in expectation that the French Fleet being able to 
defeat ours, they might waft them over in the King's 
' Abſence; but Heaven bleſſing the Fidelity and Va- 
lour of our brave Sailors, under the Command of Ad- 
miral Rufſel, gave em ſuch an Overthrow near Za 
Hogue, that they have ſcarcely ever fince pretended 
to the Dominion of the Sea. 8 e 
They had indeed the Vanity, after the Succeſs their 
Fleet had in the Fight at Beachy-Head, before · menti- 
_ + on'd, to ſtrike Medals with this Inſcription, Imperium 
RR 1 | ee 
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Pelagi ; which was now turn d upon em, as I have 
been inform'd, by one of ours, with this ſmart In- 
ſcription; 3 . | 


Maturate fugam, Regique hec di cite veſtro, 
Non illi Imperium Felagi 


How very happy this was in ſuch a ConjunQure, 
cannot well be expreſs'd, if we conſider the continu d 
Treachery of thoſe at home, employ'd under this 
Prince; concerning which, a Man of Quality and Inte- 
grity wrote thus: * I ſee ſo much Treachery in the 
© whole Management of the King's Affairs, that I have 
®* ſcarce Patience to think of it. The whole Adminiftra- 
© tion is put into 1uch Hands, as would make a Man be- 
lieve, that the Defign isdeeply and ſtrongly laid to bring 
© back King James. Moſt of the Juſtices. of the Peace 
©througbout England, whoſe faithful Execution of the 
(Laws is the Strength of the Government, are now ſuch 


as would be certainly ready to bid him Weltome ; and 


many of them are ſo very Scandalous in their Morals, 


| © that the Queen was conſtrain d by Proclamation to or- 


der the Laws to be put in Execution againſt Debauche-' 
© ry amongſt themſelves,” The truth is, the Security of 
the Government was more owing to a wonderful Pro- 
vidence, than to the faithful Allegiance of too many 

People then in Power. __ 


Ds e Unſucceſsfulneſs of the Campaign * Flanders, 


had heighten'd Peoples Diſcontents; the French. ma- 
er'd the ftrong Fortreſs of Namur early, and the 
King was not able to raiſe the Siege: The Deſign he had 
form'd to ſurprize Mons, ſucceeded not; the Battle of 

Stenkirk miſcarry'd, thro' the Default of Count Solms, 


who would not ſuſtain. the Zzg/;fe in their Attacks; 


which made the King often repeat theſe Words, Ob, 


my poor Engliſh! how they are abandon'd! And his 


manner, upon theſe, and the like Miſcarriages, was to 
bite his Lips; neither were the Succeſſes of his Allies 
in any other parts anſwerable to Expectation. 

We ſhall but juſt mention, that-the King, after his 
Return to England, refuſing to paſs a Bill for frequent 
Parliaments, ſome of his beſt Friends took it ill at his 


| hands; he endeavour d indeed to redreſs the Grie- 
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vances complain'd of, in Preſſing of Soldiers, and the 
diforder'd Affairs of Ireland; but by what Secret 
Counſels, Admiral Ryſſel, who had been ſo fucceſsful 
in beating the French Fleet, ſhould be afterwards laid 
afide, and the chief Command, by a Joint-Commiſſion, 
put into the Hands of Kll;grew, Delaval, and Sho- 


vel, does not appear: The Event proved fatal to the 


Turkey Fleet, under the Convoy of Rook, tho' he 
acted his Part extraordinarily well; concerning which 
Miſadventure, the Relation of a Sailor, who was taken, 
and had for ſome time ſerv'd on board an 1r:iſþ Priva- 
teer, is very remarkable; for he depoſed, that they 
told him three Months before the Streights Fleet ſail'd 


from Spithead, both the time when they were to ſail, 


and the number of their Convoy; and that the main 
Fleet was to go no further than beyond Uſpant. | 
The French gain'd the Battle of Landen, merely by 
their Numbers, and tho? the Loſs was confiderable on 
the Confederate fide, it was glorious to the King, who 
Jhew'd himſelf, as he had always done, a Hero and 
Commander. It was by a wonderful Providence he 


 efſcap'd three Musket-Shots, one thro his Peruke, ano- 


ther thro? his Coat, and the third carrying off the Knot 
of his Scarf, left a ſmall Contufion on his Side. In 


ſhort, he gain'd ſo far the Reſpect and Admiration of 


- his very Enemies, that it was a common Saying among 


them, That they wanted but ſuch a King to make em 


Maſters of Chriſtendom ; and the Prince of Conti, in 


his intexcepted Letter to his Princeſs, ſaid, He ſaw the 


King expofing himſelf to the greateſt Dangers, and that 


* 


ſurely ſo much Valour very ell deſerv'd the Peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of the Crown he wore, The Ele ctor of Ba- 


varia, afterwards taking notice to him of ſome ſup- 
poſed Miſcarriages, and the greatneſs-of the Loſs ; he 
told him, You will ſee me at the Head of a better Ar- 
my next Campaign ; and ſo he dic. a 


The Coma being ſoon over,” and the King re- 
turning to hold his Parliament, they were chearful in 
raiſing the neceflary Supplies; but they took it ill, 
he ſhould reject ſo good and neceſſary a Bill, as that 


for Impartial Proceedings in Parliament, about which 


they made a Repreſcatation to him. 
* 8 1 e 
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died as 


\ 5 
* 
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doubtedly owing to ſome Secret Intelligence from 


hence; nay, the Deſign upon it was ſo publickly talk d 


of at London, before the Squadron and Troops ſet ſail, 


that it is uo wonder it miſcarry d: however, our Grand 


Fleet, under Admiral Ruſſel, rode fo triumphantly in 


the Mediterranean, that the French durſt not ſhew 


. their Heads in thoſe Seas 3 and they were ſo weak in - 
the Ocean, that they could not hinder the Bombarding 


of St. Malo. They were likewiſe now ſo unable to do 
any Feats in Flanders, that they could not prevent the 
taking of Huy: Indeed the Summer-Weather for ſome 


Years of this King's Reign, proved very wet and un- 
ſeaſonable. Ancient Hiſtories much celebrate the 
Reign of Conſtantius, the Son of Conſtantine the Great, 


becauſe the Seaſons were very regular; but we think 
it would look like Impiety in a good Chriſtian, to brand 
this, becaule the 5 otherwiſe. AOL 

The Death of the excellent Queen Mary, on the 
28th of December, 1694, was certainly a great Morti- 
fication and Grief to the King; he lay on a Pallat-Bed 
in her Room, during the time of her Sickneſs ; and ſhe 


often ask'd in her weak Condition, how the King did, 2 | 


becauſe ſhe did not hear him cough: ſo tender ſho 


was of him, and of her Duty towards him, tho' ſhe knew 


he had kept a Miſtreſs, as it were under her Noſe : She 

ſhe lived, full of Devotion and Heavenly- 
indedneſs, and the Loſs of her was lamented, even by 
me of her very Enemies. - 3 


The Proceedings of Parliament, in reſpect to many 


Abuſes and Miſ . RN were ſo publick, that it 


ſuits not with our Defign to enter upon them 3 but the 
Death of the Queen, who had been all along Regent 


by Act of Parliament, during the King's Abſence out 


of the Kingdom, put him under a neceſſity, now he was to 
paſs into Flanders, to lodge the Adminiſtration in ſome 
other Hands; there had been no Circumſtances: like 
this, at leaſt fince the Reign of Henry VIII. Many Pre- 
cedents were ſearch'd for, and at length it was agreed, 


the Power .ſhould be lodg'd in · the Hands of certain 


eminent Perſons, by the Title of Lords Juſtices 3 and 
here, by the way, we may obſerve, that tho their Pow- 
cr in the Adminiſtration was unlimited, yet the King 

* ever 
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The Miſcarriage of the Attempt on Breſt, was un- 
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ever after told em by Word of Mouth what they 
ſhould not do. f 
The Campaign of 1695, in Flanders, was the, moſt 
glorious to the King, of any fince the beginning of the 
War, by the Siege of Namur, rendred almoſt impreg- 
nable by the French after they took it. Villeroy, at- 
ter he had failed to ſurprize the Prince of Vaudemont, 
- who commanded part of the Confederate Army, and 
after he had bombarded Bruſſels, march'd with a vaſt 
Army to the Relief of Namur. But the King watch- 
ed his Motions ſo narrowly, that he could effect no- 
thing The King declared to thoſe about him, he 
would have the Place next day, cr ſtorm it with all 
the Granadiers of the Army; but he was prevented 
by a Capitulation : The King indeed was ſo firaiten'd 
for Proviſion, that his Yeoman of the Field, who was 
my near Kinſman, told me, that he ſate down upon a 
Bank, and called to him, to give him what he bad 3 
upon which he took a clean Napkin out of his Bag, laid 
it upon his Lap, with a cold Fowl and a Mancher, and 
whenhe had eat abouthalf the Fowl, and drank ſome 
Wine he had ready for him, he commanded” him to 
keep the reſt of the Fowl for him. Now ſeeing we 
have taken notice of ſo uncommon a Circumſtance, 
we may add, that the King was nicely exact, that eve- 
ry body in the Camp ſhould keep to their proper Poſt ; 
hit when be was told, Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Gover- 
nour of the Bank of England, was ſlain in the Trenches, 
he expreſs d his Concern for him; but ſaid, He had 
u buſineſs there. That when he ſaw any of his menial 
Servants, out of Curiofity, in Places, where there were 
Dangers, he would cane them for it. This in Merri- 
ment among themſelves, they call'd Knighting; and 
it was uſual for one of em to ſay to another, when he 
ſaw him in & place where he ought not to be, Have a 
care, the 1 Z We DE 
We might haye hinted before, that Dep, and Ha- 
werdegrace had, the preceding Year, felt the dire Ef- 
fects of Bombardments from the Engliſb Fleet, as 
Granvall and Sr. Malo did in this; which made the 
French beyin-to be weary of the War: but the Zaco- 
bites in England, by their ſecret Correſpondence with 
the Court of S. Germains, and ſome other oy 
g | RE, . kept 
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kept em ſtill ſomewhat in heart; and they were not 
wanting to 2 the Affair of Glenco, now come un- 
der the conſideration of the Scotch Parliament, in the 
blackeſt colours to King William's Detriment; tho' that 
Parliament voted, by an unanimous. Conſent, That 
the King's Inſtructions to Sir Thomas Levingſtone, and 
Colonel Hill, contain'd no Warrant for the Execution 
of the Glenco-Men, which happen'd in February, 1697; 
that the ſaid Execution was a Murder; that the Maſter 
of Stairs's Letters, did exceed the King's Inſtructions, 
and that Sir Thomas Levingſtone had reaſon to give the 
Orders he had given: They afterwards clear d Hull, 
but voted Lieutenant Hamilton guilty of the Murder of 
the Glencs-Men. * rt 115 133 itt i 

The King, after his Return, diſſolving the Parlia- 
ment, and calling a new one, went a Progreſs, and a- 
mong other Places, viſiting the Univerſity, of O»ford, 


be had great Honours paid: it was expected, he ſhould 


have ſate down to a Banquet; but whether he was in- 
diſpoſed to eat, or whether affected by an idle Letter 
drop' d in the Street, intimating a Deſign of Poiſon: 5 
he roſe up, and immediately took Coach for Vindſor, 
declar ing, 48 4 reaſon of his ſhort ſtay, and his not go 
ing to ſee, the Colleges, That this was a Viſi of 
Kindneſs, not of Curioſity, he having ſeen the Univerſity 
bejore. | 5 0 017 1 's 
4 ſingle Proclamation in the beginning of this Reign, 
to call in the clip'd Money, would have fav'd the Na- 
tion an infinite Expence and Trouble; the Coin by this 
ttime was grown ſo bad, by clipping and counterfeiting, 
that the thoughts of remedying it could be no further put 
off. The Affair was debated in Council, where ſome were 
for putting it further off; upon which occaſion, it was re- 
ported, the King ſhould ſay, Ve had better run than walk 
to the Fire ? And ſo it was brought into Parliament, and 
they happily went through it; a great deal being owing 
to wo admirable. Management of Mr. Charles Monta- 
gue, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
Earl of Hallifax. It was alſo in this Seſſions, that that 
© excellent Bill for the Security of the Subject, for re- 
gulating Tryals, in Caſes of High-Treaſon, and Miſpri- 
fion of Treaſon, which bad been ſeveral'times loſt in 
former Parliaments, was brought into the Houſe of 


Com- 
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Commons, which being paſs'd by them and the Lords, 
had the Royal Aſſent given to it. 
While the Affair of the Re-Coinage was depending, 
out broke the horrid Aſſaſſination-Plot; our Hiftories 
are full of the whole Contrivance, and of the Tryals, 
Confeſſions, and Executions of the Conſpirators; and 
tho' the Truth of it was manifeſt to the whole World, 
yetthe King's Enemies had the Artifice, as well as Im- 
pudence, privately to give out, that it was a Plot of the 
Government's own framing, and that they could never 
have timed it better, than when the Nation was in ſo 
high a Ferment, and Uneaſineſs about the Re-Coinage 
of our Money. I am to obſerve one ſmall Circumſtance 
concerning it, to which our Hiſtorians are ſtrangers ; 
That when the King was fully appriz d of the Deſign, 
and had got the Names of ſeveral of the Aſſaſſins, he 
ſent for the Lord Cutts, and bid him pick out fix of the 
ſtouteſt Men he knew, and go and ſeize them; one of 
theſe was Colonel, afterwards Brigadier Blood, who of- 
ten ſpoke of it to his Friends. This Conſpiracy had a 
very good effect upon both Houſes of Parliament, as 
the Aſſociation that enſued, had in a great meaſure up- 
on the whole Nation, and the Efforts of the King's E- 
nemies from hence- forward ſeem'd to flag and grow 
fainter and fainter; many of em undoubtedly, ſeeing 
the Executions of ſo many of their Friends, thinking 
within themſelves, what George Porter ſaid publickly, 
when he turn'd Evidence, T hat it was a fooliſh thing 
o be hang d. No great Feats of Arms could be expect- 
ed in the Campaign of 1696, when there was ſuch a a 
prodigious Scarcity of Money, and the King — that 

. occaſion expreſs' d himſelf very aptly to his Parliament, 
that he thought it a great happineſs that Year had paſ- 

_ ſed without any. diſadvantage abroad, or diſorder at 
home, confidering the great diſappointments in the 
Funds given at their laſt Meeting, and the difficulties 
that had ariſen on the Re-Coinage of the Money; that 
it was a convincing proof of the good diſpoſition of his 
Army, and the ſteddy Affections of his People. Ha- 

ving alſo. acquainted them, that ſome Overtures had 
been made to enter into a Negotiation for a General 
Peace; be told em, he was ſure they would agree 


A 


preſſed the other Allies, and particularly the Emperor, 
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in opinion with him, that the only way of Treating 
with France, was with our Swords in our Hanas. 

Some Rumours there had been a Year or two before 
this, that France had made ſome Overtures to the Em- 
pos about a bom and that this being told the King 


y ſome about him, Iam afſur'd he ſhould ſay, The 
French King ſoall 
all haue it. | | 

As the Nation never in any time labour'd ſo much 
under want of Credit, for which many Cauſes concur- 
red, it's incredible how wiſely and gradually the Com- 
mons, at the Head of whom was Mr. Montague, a- 
bove-mention'd, retriev'd it. The ſham Plor of Sir 
John Fenwick, whereby he endeavour'd to leſſen the 
King's Intereſt, by accuſing ſome of his beſt Friends 
of holding a Correſpondence with King James, was 
| ſoon ſeen through, and ended in his being attainted in 
Parliament, and loſing his Head upon Zower-H111, for 
his Treaſon. It went current then, that he petition'd 
the King for a Reprieve, and that the King ſhould ſay 
thereupon 3 What ! is Sir John Fenwick afraid to die, 
ah would have atiack'd me and my Guards? 

The Year 1697, drew on a General Peace; it was a- 
greed by the Preliminaries, that the French King, at the 
cConcluſion of it, ſhould acknowledge the Prince of O- 

range as Rog of 'Great-Britain, without any manner of 
Difficulty, \, Reftrition, Condition, or Reſerve. But 
tho? the Peace was to be treated of in the King's own 

Palace of Ryſwick, yet the King's Enemies appear'd 
confident, and ſome of his own Friends were appre- 
henfive he might be lurched at laſt, and left out of 
it ; but the latter took heart, when they found an In- 
terview between the Earl of Portland, and the Ma- 
reſchal de Boyfflers 3 and that the Earl ſoon after de- 
clar'd to the Congreſs, that as for what concern'd his 
Majeſty and his Kingdoms, all Matters were ſo ad- . 
juſted with France, that this would occafion no delay in 
the General Peace, and that therefore he earneftly 


er Terms of Peace to me before he 


to contribute all that in them lay towards cone luding · ſo 
great a Work: They took heart, and concluded, the 
French were in earneſt; but remain'd Infidels till the 
Treaty was publiſh'd at London, and one of them, ha- 


ving 
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ving bought it as ſoonas cry'd about, and beginning, he 
read thus, That there ſhall be an univerſal and perpe- 
tual Peace, and a true and fincere Friendſhip between 
the moſt ſerene and mighty Prince William III. King 
of Great Britain, and the molt. ſerene and mighty 
Prince Lewis XIV. the moſt Chriſtian King, Sc. He 
_ Maid to me then preſent, Ha there is no Faith in Man. 

They were indeed ſo enrag'd at the Diſappointment, 
that they could not forbear venting their bitter Invec- 
tives againſt Lewis XIV. their late Idol; for which - 
ſome of them were impriſon'd and fined, the ſame. be- 
ing a Violation of the Treaty between the two Crowns. 
be Wee e of the French King's owning King 
William, neceſſarily imply'd the abandoning King James, 
ſo that he neither inſiſted that a Miniſter from that un- 
happy Prince ſhould be admitted to the Conferences, 
a Propoſal unanimouſly rejected by the Allies; nor 
would: the French Plenipotentiaries meddle with his 
Manifeſto, which contain'd both a ſummary Account 
of the Reaſons that ſhould engage the confederate 
Catholick Princes to promote his Reſtoration, an Ex- 
poſtulation of the Injuſtice done him, and a Proteſta- 
tion againſt what was done at Ryſwick as null, in 
reſpect to the Violation of his Rights. There were two 
of theſe Memorials ofter'd, one to the Popiſh, and the 
other to the Proteſtant Plenipotentiaries, in both which 
he aſſerted his own Right and claimed the Obſer- 
vance of all the Treaties which any of them had made 
with himſelf, and mix'd it with a ſevere Invective 
againſt King William. | En: 
Now it was thought neceſſary to prepare a Memorial 
in anſwer to theſe, with an Intention it ſhould be given 
in the King's Name to all the Miniſters; and ſuch an 
one was drawn by the King's own Direction, he ex- 
laining himſelf upon every particular, examining the 
raught, and ſending it to ſome of his wiſeſt Miniſters, 
by whom it was carefully reviſed and corrected. But 
when a Reſolution was taken, to have it tranſlated in- 
to Latin and French, in order to the communicating 
it, 'the King had Advice from the Hague, that there 
was ſo little Regard had to King Fames's Memorials 
there, that the offering an Anſwer to them, would but 
give them ſome Credit, and that without it, they had 
= | | | none. 
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none at all; ſo that the Draught was. order'd to be 
writ over again in another Style, not in King William's 
Name, but as the Anſwer of a private Perſon, to King 
Zames's Memorials, and ſo to be printed: Let, before 
this could be effected, fre ſh Advice came to let the Matter 
quite drop, and to leave the Memorials of King James 
to ſleep in that Neglect, under which they were fallen. 

The King's Interview with the Czar at Utrecht, 
and his noble Entertainment of that Monarch af- 
terwards in England, we pals over; and. come to 
take Notice, that tho' the King had with Honour 
got out of the War, Peace itſelf ſeem'd to be. now 
more burdenſome to him. Some Members of the 


Houſe of Commons thought ſome Expreſſions of his 


Speech to them after his return too magiſterial; ſeem'd 
to be offended for his putting them in mind of what 
he had done for the Nation ; there were thoſe like- 
wiſe, who diſtruſted the great Promiſes of what he 
would do for them: And moſt began to be jealous of 
the Expreſſion, hat England could not be ſafe without 
a Land Force; by which they underſtood that odious 
Thing, à ſtanding Army; for which ſtrong Arguments 
were given in ſuch a 8 But there were three 
or four Parties, upon different Views, oppoſed it. 1. The 


diſaffected Party, who never heartily approved the 


Revolution. 2. The Common. wealth Party, who were 
ſecretly driving at a Change of Government, into their 
own Scheme and Intereſt. 3. Many worthy Patriots, 
who had no worſe View than the Rights and Liberties 
of their Country : All upon different Thoughts agreed 
in the ſame Averſion to a ſtanding Army, which made 
the King very uneaſy. | | 
In the mean time, there ſeem'd to be a good Harmo- 
ny between the Courts of England and France, in 
which laſt Kingdom, greater Honours were done to the 
Earl of Portland, the King's Ambaſiador, than had 


been ſcarcely known before to any other ; and his Ex- 


cellency on his part appear'd with the utmoſt Magni- 
ficence, and, in their turns, treated even all the Princes 
of the Blogd ; notwithſtanding all which, and an ex- 
traordinary Expence of ſome thouſands of Pounds, 
which was never repaid the Earl, he was now by the 
Earl of Albemarl joſtled in ſome degree out of Favour. 


The 


. 
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quainted my Lord Chancellor Somers, 


* 
2 
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The King, in the Summer of the Year, 1698. going 
over into Holland, now it was that the ſecret, but fatal 


* 


Negotiation about the Succeſſion and Partition of the 
| 2 Monarchy was ſet on foot between him and 


rance, who propoſed in Subſtance, that the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria ſhould have the Kingdom of Spain, 
the Indies, and the Netherlands; and all that depended 
on the Spaniſh Dominions, except Naples, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, the Province of Guipuſcoa, on this fide the Pyre- 
nees, Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the 
Places in Tuſcany, of which Spain ſtood poſſeſs'd: 
And as for Milan, it was to be given to the Arch-Duke 


Charles, the Emperor's ſecond Son, 


At the ſame time the King himſelf, by Letter ac- 
+ thy he had 
order'd Secretary Vernon not to communicate theſe Pro- 
xls to any other befides his Lordſhip, and to leave to 
is Judgment, to whom elſe he would think proper to 
impart them ; thatſo the King might know his Opinion 
upon ſo important an Affair, which requir'd the ut- 
moſt Secrecy, and wherein no time was to be loſt, if it 
was fit this N _— ſhould be carried on. The 
King for this Purpoſe commanded my Lord Somers 
to ſend him the full Powers under the Great Seal, 
with a Blank for the Names to treat with Count 
Tallard, which the King believ'd might be done 
ſecretly ; that none but his Lordſhip and Vernon, and 
thoſe to whom his Lordſhip might have communicated 
it, might have Knowledge of it; ſo that the Clerks 
euch who were to write the Warrant, and the 
full Powers, might not know what it was: and to en- 


force the Matter yet further, the King acquainted the 


Chancellor, that according to all Intelligence, the King 
of Spain could not out- live the Month of October, and that 


the leaſt Accident might carry him off before that time. 


My Lord Somers immediately returned Portland 's 


Letter to Vernon, and defir'd him to communicate the 


Contents of it to the Earl of Orford, and Mr. Charles 
Montague, and to ſuch others as they and Vernon ſhould 
think fit; who, in regard to the King's Command, to 
have the Affair kept ſecret, judged it proper to im- 
part it only to the Duke of Shrewsbury. Come time 


after, Halli fax and Vernon going down to Tunbridge, 
| 5 e where 
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wheres the Chancellor then was, they deliberated with 
him about the Matter; after which, Somers wrote a 
Letter to the King as his own Thoughts, and what was 
apprehended to be the Reſult of their Conſideration, 
wherein he amply ſet forth the many Dangers and In- 
conveniencies tha might Reſult from ſuch a Treaty, 
without touching upon, as not knowing the Intrigues 
carried on about the ſame time, by the French Ambaſ- 
ſador at the Court of Spain, in favour of one of the 
Dauphin's Sons. The Chancellor's weighty Reaſons 
not prevailing, the Treaty went on, and was ſoon con- 
cluded, Anno 1698. much upon the Terms already 
mentioned. ee 1 5 

After the King's Return, and the Meeting of a new 


Parliament, his Majeſty in his Speech ſhew'd. himſelf - 


defirous to keep up the Forces both by Sea and Land, 
with a View, it may be juſtly preſumed, of the better 
Maintenance of this Treaty, yet a Secret; but all 
Efforts could not withſtand the 8 Bill, ſo that 
he ſoon, upon the paſſing of it, iſſued out Orders to 
reduce the Army to the Number limited by the Act. 
He commanded a Liſt of the whole to be laid before 
him, and with his own Hand broke them; wherein he 
had juſt regard to the youngeſt Regiments, and young- 
eſt Companies, whom he diſmiſs'd : but, well knowing 
that there is a greater Expence in raiſing of Cavalry, 
than Infantry, and that the firſt is more ſerviceable u 
any ſudden Emergency, than the laſt, he took care to 
preſerve more of them; that is, in reſpect to the uſual 
roportion, which is obſerv'd between the number of 
the Horſe and Foot of an Army. Beſides which, he 
made ſome Elufion, for he kept three Regiments on 
foot in Scotland, more than the Proportion, and paid 


them out of his own Pocket: And for as much as it is 


very well known, with what Regret of Mind he parted 
with his Dutch Guards; we ſhall take no further No- 
tice of it: and it will be ſufficient to hint in this 
place, that one of the Conſequences of disbanding the 
Army, was a more viſible Concourſe of Jacobites and 
Papiſts about the Town and Court, and in ſo. bold and 
inſolent a manner, thit the Commons addtbſs'd the 
King to iflue his. Proclamation, to remove all Pg- 


Piſts, and others, who * is Government, from 


412 Vor. the 


8 
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the City of London, and Parts adjacent, and to put 
the Laws in execution them. But he was not 
for perſecuting any on the account of Religion, and 
many Papiſts own'd they lived with more eale and ſe- 
curity under his Government, than in any of the former 
Proteſtant Reigns. | 
It may be — among the Virtues of this prince, 
which ſcarce any Hiſtorians take notice of, that he 
feldom honour'd the Stage with his Preſence. Ind 
the ordinary Plays, inſtead of anſwering the good old 
Defign of dxpok Vice, and recommending the Charms 
of Virtue, were debauch'd with the wrong Images of 
things, and 7 — a Language bordering upon impious 
and obſcene : have ee that the Reign 
of King Charles ww was — aps ain. 'The King 
being made ſenfible of it, rin the 
Year, and another in this, icy forbidding che acti 
any thing, in any Play, contrary to Religion and | 
* as „ ones anſwer it at mou utmoſt Peril: 
Neither was he indeed wanting in diſcourag Pro» 
faneneſs and Immoraliry other ways 10 


The Duke of Longueville, Sorcxcign n of the City 
and Principality of Nenfohaſtel dying _—_ or about the 
Year 1699. a Conteſt rg abo e Succeſſion, be- 


tween the Prince of Conti, and the Dutcheſs of *. 1 
the Prince was favour'd by the French Court, and the 
Dutcheſs by the King, who interpofing by a Memorial, 
the Prince made a re pectſul Anſwer to it, and immedi- 
ately return'd to Paris, by Direction from the French 
Court; that K ing, like a crafty Politician, not think- 
Ing it proper to enter into any Diſpute with the King 
of England, but rather to engage him in a new Treaty 
of Partition, which was become neceflary fince the 
Death of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, which now 
happened. 

i the mean time, the m_ having viſited Holland, 
as he had done every Year of his Reign, except one, 
and the Commons having, laſt Seffiotis of Parliament, 
appointed ſeven Commiſſioners for taking an Account 

of the forfeited Eſtates in /relgnd ; they now preſented 
their R to the Houſe. They premiſed, that ma- 
my Difficulties had occurred to them in their Inquiries, 

1 chiefly occaſion d by the Backwardneſs of the baple | 
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"of Freland to inform them, for fear of the Grantees® . 
. whoſe Diſpleaſure was not eaſily born in that Kingdom, 
_ -and by Reports induſtriouſſy ſpread, 9 that 
heir Inquiry would come to nothing: However, it ap- 
: 2 them, that there were out law'd in England, 
; fince'the 23th of 'February,' 1688-9. on Account: af the 
tate Rebellion in Feland, feverand fiſcy Perſons, and 
in that Kingdom three thouſand rine hundred and 
twenty- one Perſons; that as far as: were able to 
compute, all: the Lands in the ſeveral ;ounties of Ine- 
and, belonging to the forfeiting Perſons; made 1069792 
Acres, worth yearly 217623 1. which being computed 
at the Purchaſe of ſix Lears for Lite, and at thirteen 
for the Inheritance, amounted to the full Value of 
2685130 l. That the old Proprietors had ſome of thoſe 
Lands reſtor d to them, 0 virtue of the Articles of 


Namhey, three Grants then in Being, containing 49 547 
Acres g tothe Earl of Albemarle, in two Grants, 108633 
Acres in Poſſeffion and Reverſien; to the Lord H/aog- 
Fo 135820 Acres 3' to che Earl of Athlone two Grants 
- of 46480 Acres; one Grant to the Earl of y 
of 36148 | Actes, Sc. Here they obſerv d, that the 
- Eemes ſo mention d, did not _ 19 much to the 
Grantees as they were valued at here; becauſe, as moſt 
of them had abuſed he King in the true Value of 
ic Bſtates, ſo their Agents, on their part, had im- 
ed upon them, and either ſold or lett the greateſt 
| part of thoſe Lands at an Under - value: But, that at- 

der all Deductions _ 1 gms jos remain- 
1 169934 J. 105. 1 they d laid re them 9 
. Value of de a fince the 13th of 

Fxbruaryp, and not reſtor d. Beſides, there was an ex- 
orbitant Grant under the Great Seal of Ireland, to 
Mrs. Elizaberh Villiers, now Counteſs of Orkney, cer- 
tainly for ſome extraordinary Favours, of all the private 
Eſtates of the ue King ene, except ſome _— 


— 
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1 in Grant to the Earl of Athlone, containing 95649 
cg worth 25995 l. 18 5. Value — — 
331943 l. 9s. only there was payable out of this Eſtate 
20001. per Ann. to the Lady Suſanna Bellaſis; and 
alſo 1000 l. per Ann, to Mrs. Godfrey, for their Lives; 
and that almoſt all the old Leaſes determined in May 
1701; and that then this Eſtate would anſwer the Value 
eh, . pg cons 77 
Now the Houſe reſolving to bring in a Bill - for 

- reſuming theſe Eftates for the Uſe of the Publick, it 
may be readily gueſſed how diſreliſhing it was at Court, 
tho it was nothing ſo.uneafy to the King, (who had 
been all along ſo ſecret in his Amour) as x followin 
Paſſage. While the Commiſſioners — — | 
were diſcharging their Truſt in Ireland, Mr. 2 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons, of his own pri- 
vate Motion, ſent em a Letter, wherein he di 


them to make a ſeparate Article of the Lady Orkney's 0 


Grants, becauſe it might reflect upon ſome body ; mean- 
ing the King. Another —— Ea the 
Contents of that Letter from Mr. , and being 
zealous to vindicate the ws Honour, which be 
thought was aim' di at in the ſaid Letter, complain'd of 
it to the Houſe: But being urg'd to name his Author, 
he excuſed himſelf at firſt, alledging he was under an 
Obligation of Secrecy, as to what paſsd in private 
Converſation; but being threaten d to be ſent to the 
Tower by the Houſe, he named the Perſon from whom 
"he had the Report, who being alſo a Member, deny'd 
2Matly that he had ever mention'd any thing. Thus the 
affectionate Stickler for the King was left in the lurch. 
The further Proceedings upon the Tri Bill, till it 
obtain d the royal Aſſent in April 1700, were ſo pub- 
lick, that we ſhall wave ſaying any more of it: only 
e may look back a little, and call to mind, that the 
Earl of Carlingford being ſlain at the Battle of the 
Boyne, on King James fide, and his Eſtate forfeited ; 
he had a Brother; who from his Youth, had been in the 
Imperial Service; and had fignaliz'd himſelf in the 
Wars againſt the Turks, and elſewhere very much, 
l that he was made a Count of the Empire, 


and was well known by the Name of Count Taf. 
When the King was laſt at Loo, a tall old Gentleman 
8 2 2 wearing 
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wearing his own Hair, came thither, whom no- body pr 
ſent knew: However, asking how he might ſee the 
King, he was directed to the Preſence- Chamber, where 

falling down upon his Knees before his Majeſty, he 
begged the favour he might kiſs his Hand. Upon which 
the King asking him who he was, he anſwer d, I am 
Count Taff, and with your Majeſty's leave Earl of 
Carlingford in Ireland. The King told him, he had 
heard much of him, and of his warlike inn but 
vad never the Happineſs to ſee him before ; he aſſured 
him of his Pavour, and uſed his Intereſt ſo well with 
the Parliament, that his Eſtate was excepted out of 
the Foriſeitures, & s.. | 
The Scorch India Company, eſtabliſh'd ſome Years 
before, were under great Diſcouragements about their 
Settlement at Darien ; and if it had lain in the King's 
power, he would now have had an Incorporating Union of 
the two Kingdoms, and it was what he afterwards recom- 
mended to his Parliament, with his laſt Breath ; but 
— and Diſpoſitions were not ripe for it in his 
ime. LS | 
Me proceed next to a myſterious Pace in this Reign; 
and that is, as ſoon as the Parliament was prorogued, 
the King ſent the Earl of Portland to the Lord. Chan- 
cellor Somers, to demand the Great Seal of him: 
whether he made this ſtep by his own Determination, 
or by the Impulſe of his new Favourite Albemarle, © 
Hiſtory cannot affirm, But it is certain, the King here- 
by loft abundance of true Friends, without gaining any 
real ones: for tho* Somers had been attack'd by the 
Commons the laſt Seſſion, yet the Majority of the 
Houſe had warmly ſtood up in his Defence. And as 
the abandoning ſo faithful a Miniſter, could not but 
diſcourage others from heartily embracing his Majeſty's + 
Service, ſo his yielding ſo tamely, if ſuch an Expreiſi- 
on can be allow'd concerning a Prince, who was a Hero 
in the Field, to the faint and negative Reſolves of the 
Houſe of Commons, could not but lay him open to 
more vigorous Attacks, as indeed it did in ſome mea- 
ſure ; and we have been aſſur'd, that the King after- ' 
wards ſending for the Lord Somers, preſſed him to 
take the nv Miniſtry upon him, but his Lordſhip 
objecting how he could be ſure he would not change 
5 3 Hands 
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Hands again ; the King leaning upon his Elbow, ſai 
Never, never, 2ev2r. But his Lordſhip would not truſt 
ta ſuch "Reſolutions, tho' he continued upon all Occa- 


ſions in Parliament faithfully to ſerve him, and the, 
publick Intereſt. - he 


It might have been noted before, that even during 
the fitting of the Parliament, which was afterwards 
taken notice of, a ſecond Treaty of Partition was agi- 


tated between England, Holland, and France, much 


upon the ſame foot, as the former already mention ; 


only inſtead of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. de- 
ceaſed, by this, Arch-Duke Charles was to have all the 
Spanijh Dominions both within and without Europe, 
except what is already ſaid to have been aſſign'd to the 


. got and France; and the Duke of Zorain, in- 
ſtea 


of his own Country, which was likewiſe to be 
given to France, was to have the Dutchy of Milan 


conferr'd upon him, and the County of Biſche on the 


Prince of Yaudemont. WILD | | 

In the mean time, a moſt dangerous Confedera 
having been form'd in the North, by Muſcouvy, Poland, 
and Denmark, againſt ' Sweden, the King had the Ad- 
dreſs to fave the latter from Ruin, and. to force the 
Dane to a ſeparate Peace at Travendale: The King 
on this Occaſion, put the greateſt Burden upon the 


Dutch, for of the thirty Men of War ſent to the ZBaltick, 


under the command of an Engliþ Admiral, twenty 
were Dutch. oh 


When the news of the Death of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, which happen'd on the 29th of July this Year, 


reach d the King then in Holland, he found there was new 


Work cut out for him, about ſecuring a Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion. He was waited on at the Grave, by the Elec- 


toral Prince of Brandenburg, and by the Princeſs So- 
' phia Electreſs Dowager of Hanover, who alſo accom- 
yd him to the Hague, where we may reaſonably 


uppoſe the Buſineſs of the Succeſſion was fo far con- 


certed, as to have it laid before the Parliament at their 
next Seſſion. 21 . . 5 5 © Fr | 171 
Another Death ſoon happened, which changed vs 

les. 


face of Affairs all Europe over, and that was of Cha 


King of Spain, in the beginning of November, after . 
the French had had the Artifice, W the 
. | | artition- - 


” | 
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Partition-Treaty, to make a Will in favour of the Duke 
. of Anjou, the Dauphin's ſecond Son, which the French 
King accepted. It is remarkable, that Briord,the French 

Ambaſſador in, Holland, labouring to put a Colour up- + 
on this perfidious Double-dealing of 11 Maſter; told 
Mr. Stanbope our Envoy, by way of ſounding, that he 
found his Maſter had accepted the Wl : But that 
he was inform'd the Engliſb did not like it, and there- 
fore he ſhould be glad to know his Thoughts upon it. 
Stanhope gravely reply'd, That ſuch a Queſtion was 
too weighty for an Extempore Anſwer. But, ſays he, 
] bear you have communicated it to the Penſionary 
Heinſius, pray what does be think of in: The Pen- 
fioner, reply'd the French Ambaſſador, told me he 
would impart it to the States. And ſo will I, ſaid. 
| Mr. Stanhope, to the King my Maſier. + 

Amidſt all theſe Anxieties, the King conven'd a 
new Parliament,. of which Mr. Harley was choſen 
Speaker. The King well knowing.they were Tories, 
made ſome Promotions to pleaſe em, in hopes that his 
recommending to em a further Provifion for ſettling 
the Succeſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, 
would go down the better with them. There was 

ſomething very particular in this Affair, which is worth 

relating: A Whig Member deſign'd to bring in the Bill 
which being ſmoak'd by the Speaker, Sir ahn Bowles, of 
the other Party, was employ'd to preſent it to theHouſe 
who had ſo little ſtomach to it, that it hung there 
above three Months before they paſſed it; and even 
then it was ſent up ſo looſe to the 3 that the late 
Biſhop of Salisbury, out of the Height of his Zeal for 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion, was ſtanding up to move for 
Amendments, when a great many of the young Lords, 
by a ſignal Providence, crying out, No Amendments, uo 
Amendments, it paſs'd without any. And Dr. Nezwtor, 
then one of the Maſters in Chancery, being ſent with - 
it down to the Commons, of whom there were not 
many Members then in the Houſe, he was ask d upon 
his Admiſſion what he had brought them; to which 
he anſwer'd, the Succeffion Bill: and being further 
. Interrogated concerning what Amendments the Lords 
had made to it, and he replying, None at all; * 

| 4 8 
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of the Members ſaid aloud, The Devil take you and 
your Bull. 


The Partition Treaties before mention'd, now coming 

upon the Carpet, the Commons thought fit to impeach 
the Lords that were any way concern'd in them ; and ha- 
ving hook'd in ſeveral other Articles againſt them, 
the Diſcharge of thoſe Impeachments by the Houſe of 
Lords is ſo well known, that nothing more need be 
faid of them. However, this Affair, while it depended, 
gave the King great Uneaſineſs ; he being well ap- 
priz'd, that the Error in his Minifters, if any, was a 
Miſtake of Judgment only, and that rather of his own, . 
than any imploy'd by him. | | 1 
In the mean time, there was a ſhow of carrying on 
Negotiations for the Preſervation of the Peace of Eu- 
rope, and the Diſſimulation went ſo far, that both our 
King, and the States-General, own'd Philip Duke 
of Anjou for King of Spain, tho' in their Hearts, they 
were fully bent, if poſſible, to diſpoſſeſs him, and 
to drive the French out of Flanders, which they had 
now ſeiz'd ; but they were not in a Condition to de- 
clare. However, the Emperor beginning the War in 
Faly this Year 1701, and our King now much declining - 


in his Health, hearing of the Succeſſes of Prince Eu- 


gene, and of Prince Thomas of Vaudemont, in that Coun- 
try, ſaid, It's a fine Thing to be Young. „ 
France could not but ſee thro' all theſe Covertures, 
and therefore, upon the Death of King James II. 
which happen d at St. Germains, on the 6th of Sep- 
rember this Lear, they refolv'd no longer to keep any . 
Meaſures with our Court, and without any | Scruple 
 own'd the Pretender to be King of England, Scotland, 
aid Ireland, an Indignity which King Milliam had too 
great a Spirit to digeſt; and the King hereupon re- 
called his Ambaſſador from France, and ſent our 
the French Secretary away from London. Indeed the 
People of England had ſuch an univerſal Belief of the 
Spuriouſneſs of the Pretender, and ſuch a Deteftation 
to have a King impoſed by Lewis XIV. eſpeciall at 
a Time when the Succeſſion was juſt ſettled in a Pro- 
teſtant Line; that it ſervd only to animate an effeQual 
4 War againſt France. . = | 1 5 SN 7 F 
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A great many loyal Addreſſes now preſen- 
ted from the City of London, and other places to 
bis * N in ſome of which there were Infinua- 
tions of calling a new Parliament, which in ſuch a 
juncture the King and his Council thought it neceſ- 
ſary to be done. His Majeſty, in the interim had 
form'd a General Alliance between England, Hol- 
land, and the. Empire; but he did not live to ſee * 
the grand Effects of it: for after his return from Hol- 
land, where he had been much indiſpoſed, he told * 
my Lord Portland, this Winter, in his Garden at | 
Hampton-Court, T hat he found himſelf ſo weak, be 
could not expect to live another Summer; but char- 
ged him at the ſame time to ſay nothing of it till he 
Was dead. 35 ©. I$uk . 5 
The King's laſt Speech to his Parliament, on the 
31ſt of December, was ſo memorable, that it was after- 
wards printed in a broad Sheet, fram'd, and hung up in 
multitudes of places: It's ſo well remembered ſtill by 
the generality of good Proteſtants, that we ſhall only in- 
ſert but this one moſt remarkable Paragraph of it; Let me 
con jure ybu to di ſappoint the Hopes of our Enemies, by 
your. Unanimity.. I have ſhewn, and will always ſpew, 
how deſirous I am to be the Common Father of all my 
People; do you in like manner lay afide Parties, and 
Diviſions ; let there be no other Diſtinction beard of e 
among us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the « 
Prateſtant Religion, and the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and 1 
of thoſe who mean a Popriſh Prince, and a French Go- 
verument. N N | | 
As to the Circumſtances of the King's Fall from his | 
Horſe, on the 2 1ſt of February, and his Sickneſs that i 
enſued, they cannot be forgot, no more than the Care 
that was taken of him by his Phyſicians, and others; 
andthe Concern he had all the time for the Welfare 
of the Nation, in paſſing a Commiſſion for ſigning 
Bills, among which was that uſeful one, for the further 
Security of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the Succeſſion of 
the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, and extinguiſhing ths - 
Hopes of the Pretended Prince of Wales, and all other | 
Pretenders, and their open and ſecret, Abettars: and 
therefore we ſhall only obſerye, that both before, and 


when 
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when the fatal Hour drew nigh, he did not betray the 
leaſt Concern, or Fear of Death ; but after having de- 
voutly taken the Holy Sacrament on the 8th of March, 
1701-2, quietly expir'd in the Arms of Mr. Sewel at 
Kenſingion. We need not enlarge upon his Character; 
which may in a great meaſure be gather d from his 
Life: He had ſo much Magnanimity that he hated 
Treachery, and the Offer of any Trick, tho' to the 
greateſt uſe and ſervice: When he was Prince of O- 
range, he generouſly diſcover'd a Defign form'd a- 
gainſt the French King's Life; and totally diſcounte- 
nanced another to murder that Prince, after he was 


King, and at enmity with him; he likewiſe diſapprov'd 


of a Deſign form'd. to kidnap King James away by a 
Man of War in Dublin-Bay; ſaying, It look'd very 
Plauiſible, and be verily believ'd it would take : yet 


without taking time to think of it, he added, He 


would not medale with it, that he hated Tricks, and 

world be in none. He was raiſed up, ſays a noted Au- 
thor, and long ſupported by very ſignal 8 in 
a courſe of _ Years, to be the great Fence, both 
of Liberty and Religion, againſt a Deluge of Conqueſts 
and Deſtruction that was breaking in, and carrying all 
before it; till he, young and unexperienc'd as he was, 


ſtood in its way and ſtop'd it's fury: He reſcued his 


Country then, when it was almoſt quite ſwallow'd up, 
and from that time ſeem'd to be the Man, whom God 


bad made ſtrong for himſelf. One Singularity of Provi- 


dence, in reſpect to him, was very aſtoniſhing 3 that 
whereas he was often unſucceſsful in many Reps he 
made, he was yet ſucceſsful in the whole : An unſha- 
ken Firmneſs remain'd in himſelf, and a new Turn in 


" Bufineſs made what was loſt in one day, to be morg 


than balanced by new unlook'd-for Emergents. After 
he had recover'd and ſettled his own Country, he was 
call'd on to ſave England ; that the two great Years of 
Seventy-two, and Eighty-eight, ſurely were not, and 
could not be forgottten, that we were at firſt deliver'd, 
and had been for thirteen Years preſerv'd by him, in ſo 
unaccountable a manner, that in the La lags of a long 
devouring War, one of the greateſt and 


ongeſt in an x 
Hiſtory before, and that we had liv'd in a profound 
Peace at home, under a juſt and merciful Adminiſtra- 

| | tion; 
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tion; that his long Practice in Affairs, his Judgment, 
that was ſo exact, and of ſuch penetration, the Reputa - . 
tion he had gain d all the World over, and the great 
Figure the Nation made in his Hands, all others cen - 
tting in him, or de pending on him, were too viſible to 
= any enlargement. Another great Man illuſtrated | 
this, call'd upon the differing Humours, Intereſts, and | 
Affections, and Religions of the Rulers of the Wotld, 
to witneſs, whether ever they found a Man to center in 
like him, with whom they could ſo unſuſpiciouſly con- 
cert their Meaſures, ſo ſafely truſt their Intereſts, and 
on whoſe Honour they depended fo entirely, that all 
his Confidence could not be built, but on the Experi- 
ence of his great Diſcernment; his mighty Knowledge 
to balance Powers, and moſt. diſintereſted Integrity 
and Vertue. We ſhall add but one Paſſage more con- 
concerning his Reign, which runs thus; Let but a 
Reign be memorable: for true and ſolid Benefits done 
to a Nation, and it will eat out all the Teeth of Ma- 
lice, and live in praiſe, in ſpight of all Oppoſition in 
the World. The 8th of March put an end to that 
great Life, which all the World of Friends and Enemies 
knew how to value, except a few poor #7g1:f Wretchesz 
that there were then, and afterwards indeed many ſuch, 
was no manner of ſecret to ſuch as were uſed to free Con- 
verſation in the ſucceeding Reign: which brings to my 
remembrance a Saying of a high-flown Gentleman, who 
in diſcourſe arguing obſtinately for an indefeaſible He- 
reditary Right, and being thereupon ask d, what we 
ſhould do with the Reign of King William, he frank- 
ly anſwer'd, We Hould put it within a Paren- 
A... 1 oe | 1 
| 1 not much to be wonder'd at, that the French, 
whoſe Deſigns and Conqueſts this King had ſo eminently 
oppoſed, ſhould upon his deceaſe vilify his Memory; 
and that their Refident in Holland ſhould infinuate in 
a Memorial, that by his Death, they were now to re- 
cover their time of Liberty, and be no longer under 
Violence and Conſtraint; for now their Republick was 
reſtor d to - itſelf, and their own Spirit was to govern 
them,. and their own Intereſts alone to be conſulted. 
But the States roundly vindicated him, and let the Re- 
fident know, that they had heretofore as much Liberty 
: | | — 
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asat preſent to debate, and take all ſuch Reſolutions, 
as they judg'd neceſſary and uſeful for the Good and 
Preſervation of their State; that it was true, they 
could not ſufficiently * their Misfortune, to ſee 
| the Direction and Conduct of 

a Prince, whoſe Moderation, Wiſdom, and Valour 
would be fam'd, as long as the World laſted ; a Prince, 
whoſe heroick Actions, and Deſerts from their Re- 
. would never be forgotten, and whoſe Death, in 
ort, was lamented in their Country, by all Perſons of 


themſelves depriv* 


what Rank ſoever 3 his Counſels having neyer had any 


ether aim, in any reſpect, than the Preſervation of 
their Religion and Liberties; that being entirely con- 


vinced of that Truth, as having found the advantage of 


it, the States reſolved to follow the ſame Principles, 


and not todepart from the Alliances contracted, during 
the King's Life, but to perſiſt in the Meaſures taken, 


purſuant to thoſe Alliances 3 and in a word, to make 
uſe at all times of the means God Almighty had put 


into their hands, for the Support and Maintenance of 


the Liberties of Zurope. © SOULS i 
In England, thoſe who were for Murdering his Per- 


ſon, 'when alive, were now after his Death' doing all 


they could to murder his Fame; not only by Libels, 
Verſes, and rude and impudent Healths, which ſhew'd 


nothing but ſorry Wit, and implacable Malice; but 
they enter d upon a deeper fetch of Slander, that he 


had form'd a Defign to exclude the Princeſs Aune from 
the Succeſſion to the Crown, and that there were at his 


Deceaſe, Papers found in his Cloſet for that purpoſe. 


This was ſo generally and confidently reported, that at 


firſt it ſhock'd even ſome who were Well-wiſhers to 


his Memory.” © 


It's not to be doubted, but the original Author, or 
Authors of this Scandal, wiſh'd as little for the Suc- 


ceſſion of the Queen at the bottom, and lov'd her 


much alike, as they did King PVilliam, and that their 
Views were another way. In the mean time, the Queen 


having appointed the Lord-Prefident, the Lord-Stew- 
ard, the Lord-Chamberlain, the Earl of Marlborough, 


and the Earl of Albemarle, to inſpe& the ſaid Papers; 


they ſeverally declat'd to the Houſe of Lords, that 


they did not ſee, or find any Paper, or Papets, in the 


leaſt 
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leaſt tending to the prejudice of her Majeſty, or her 
Succeiſion to the Crown, or to her . in any re- 


ſpe& whatſoever ; or which might give any ground or 
colour for ſuch a Report: and thereupon their Lord- 
ſhips reſolved the ſaid Report was groundleſs, falſe, 
villainous, and ſcandalous, to the difhonour of the late 


King's Memory, and highly tending to the diſſervice of 
her preſent Majeſty. This done, they order'd the 
Matter of Fact, aforeſaid, and the Reſolution of the 
Houſe thereupon, to be laid by ſome of their number 
before the Queen; and humbly todefire her from the 
Houſe, to order her Attorney-General to proſecute 
with the utmoſt Severity of Law, the Authors, or Pub- 
liſhers of the above-mention'd, or the like ſcandalous 
Reports; but it did not appear any were ever proſecu- 
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UEEN ANNE, who was the ſecond 
Daughter of James Duke of York, by his 
firſt Dutcheſs, the Lady Anne Hyde, Daughter 
of Edward Earl of Clarendon; was born at 
| St. Zames's, on the 6th of February 1664-5. When ſhe 
| grew up ſo far as to be fit for a Governeſs, ſhe was 
<atruſted. to the. Care of the Lady Erauces Villiers, the 
Widow of Colonel Edward Killiers, and the youngeſt 
Oaughter of T heophilus Earl of Suffolk; and being 
educated in the Proteſtant Religion, when ſhe was 
about five Years old, ſhe was ſent on the account of 
her Health into France. She loſt her Mother, who had 
for ſome time turn'd Papiſt, in 1671; and in 1677, the 
Company of her eldeſt Siſter, then marry'd to the 
Prince of Orange. The Popiſh Plot ſoon breaking out,and 
the Dyke her Father being oblig'd to retire for a ſhort 
time to Flanders, ſhe there made him a Viſit ; after 
which, came on the Bill of Exclufion, which, if it had 
ſucceeded, would have brought her one degree nearer 
to the Crown. In 1531, ſhe went to viſit the Duke and 
Dutcheſs in Scotland; a little before which, England 
and her ſelf were vifited by the young Prince of Ha- 
= 220ver, but it does not appear any Match was propoſed 
between them: however, in July, 1683, ſhe was 
marry'd to George Prince of Denmark, by whom 8 
| a 
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had many Children, but none arriv'd to full Maturity, 
Upon the Acceſſion of her Father to the Throne, ſhe con- 
ſtantly frequented the Proteſtant Chappel at Whirehzll, 
and upon his Abdication, in 1688, became the third in 
E Succeſſion to the Throne by Act of Parliament; and af- 
ter the Death of her Sifter, and of King William III. 
in March 101-2. ſhe aſcended the Throne her ſelf 3 
and for ſome Years, during an alternate Miniſtry, both 
of Whig and Tory, reign'd with unparalleVd Glory 
and Pro be to her Arms, both by Sea and Land, and 
had the telicity to accompliſh the long deſir d Incor 
rating Union of Ergland and Scotland: but — 
changing Counſels, and entering into ſecret Meaſures 
with France, which ended, how much ſoe ver they cry'd it 
up, in an inglorious Peace. Her Reign, which was preceded 
by many Jealouſies and Fears of ber Inclinations to the 
Pretender, and the ſetting aſide the Proteſtant Succeſſi - 
on, determin'd on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714. Thus far 
her General Hiſtory, , 1 ritt 1 
Her Secret Hiſtory: We may look a. little back, and 
obſerve, that ſome time before Queen Mary died, 
there was a great miſunderſtanding between her and 
her Siſter, the Reaſon: is a Myſtery to this day; we 
know very well what the Gueſſes were, but they muſt 
remain as Gueſſes. The Conſequence was, that the 
Princeſs Auue retired from St. Zames's, living ſome 
time at Berkley-Houſe,' and other whiles at Sion. It 
does not appear that ſhe either ſaw the Queen, or the 
King, at their Death-Beds. But when her Siſter de- 
Parted this Life, ſhe wrote a Letter to the King, beg- 
ging his Majeyſt's favourable Acceptance ofher fincere 
and hearty Sorrow for his great Affliction in the loſs of 
the Queen; and aſſur'd him, ſhe was as fenfibly 
troubled with his Misfortune, as if ſhe had never 
been ſo unhappy as to fall under her Diſpleaſure. * 
That ſhe earneſtly defir'd his Majeſty to give her 
leave to wait upon him, as ſoon as could be, without 
Inconveniency to him, and without danger of in- 
creaſing his Aſfliction; that ſhe might have 8 
tunity in Perſon, not only of repeating this, but of aſ- 
his Majeſty of her real Intention to omit no 


ſurin 


occaſion of giving him conſtant Proofs of her ſincere 
ReſpeR, 


and Concern for his Perſonal [Intereſt and 
e 8 es Safety. 
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Safety. This generous Affection of the Princeſs, be- 
ing ſuitably receiv'd by the King; Dr. Tenniſon, then 
newly made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, laid hold on 
the favourable Opportunity to reconcile the Royal Fa- 
mily. He repreſented to his _— the prudent and 
loyal Conduct of her Royal Highneſs, and the Prince 
of Denmark, during their Receſs from Court; that they 

bad been ſo far from giving any Obſtruction to his 
Majeſty's. Aﬀairs, that they were always in the ſame 
publick Meaſures with him, and thoſe Members, who, 
of either Houſe of Parliament, had Places under their 
Highnefles, had always appear'd forward in promoting 
his Majeſty's Intereſt. Theſe Reaſons being offer'd as 

a Comment upon the Prince ſo's Letter, wrought. ſo ef- 
fectually on the King's Heart, that he immediately 
preſented her Royal Highneſs with moſt of the Queen's 
— and invited her and her Court to refide at 
St. James 's, where he often viſited her. 

The firſt thing upon a Prince's Acceſſion to the 
Throne, is the Grandees doing Homage; for which 
Prince George, the new Queen's Husband, ſhew'd the 
firſt Example, and the reſt follow'd. Of all the Peers 
of England, Henry Earl of Clarendon, the Queen's 
Uncle, had been the moſt notorious Jacobite fince the 
Revolution: But now preſuming upon his Kindred, he 
went to St. Zames's, and ſent to deſire leave to wait 
upon the Queen; to which ſhe made this prudent 
-Anfwer, Z har ſpe, could not ſee him till his Lordforp 

bad qualiſyd «himſelf, aud then he ſbould be very 
welcome to ber Caurt. We the rather mention this, 

-becauſe none of our Hiſtorians have taken notice 


. 
- 


of i., nine JFF | 
The Queen, in her firſt Speech to her  Parlia- 
ment, concluded with ſaying, Her Heart was en- 
_—_— Many good Proteſtants were ſecret- 
ly diſguſted at this, as a Reflection on the late King, 
r being 4 Foreigner. However, things went very 
ſmoothly on, and having the ſame Revenues ſettled 
on her, as on King Villiam, ſhe generouſly gave one 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds for one Lear, for the Ser- 
vice of the Publick ; but this held no longer.. 
Hler Majeſfy ſoon after, in conjunction with her Al- 
lies, declaring War againſt. France, it was _——_ 
FR, | SS that 
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that Lewis XIV. ſhould * 2 I + 
a ſign I grow ola, when the Ladies declare War againſt 
me. Being engag'd in a War abroad, ſhe'promis'd to 
preſerve and maintain the Act of a home and to ſet 


the Minds of her People at quiet at home; that her 


own Principles muſt always keep het entirely firm to | 


the Intereſts and Religion of the Church of England, 
and would incline her to countenance thoſe who had. 
the trueſt Zeal to ſupport it. As her Declaration about 


not ſeizing foreign Ships, was an Act of great Juſtice. 
and Generoſity, ſo the continuing the Scorch Parliament 


to act in that Kingdom, after the deceaſe of the Prince that : _ | 


call'd it, would in another Reign have been interpreted 
very Arbitrary 3 but the neceſſity of continuing the 
Fund there, for the ſupport of the Forces, which was 
near expired, made that Pace paſs ſecretly for good 


Prudence, tho' condemn'd by many publickly. - 


LY 


Vor. II. 


= 


The Tranſactions of War, whether by Sea, or Land, 
in the firſt Lear of her Reign, are ſo well known, that we 
ſhall take no further notice of them, than briefly to pre- 
ſerve the Thread of Hiſtory. Her Allies on the fide. 


of Germany recover d Keyſerſwaert, and the ſtrong 


Fortreſs of: Landau. Her own Troops, in conjunction 
with the Dutch, under the Command of her Captain- 
General the Earl of Marlborough, drove the French 
out of Spaniſh Guelderland ; taking Venlo, Rure- 
mont, and Stevenſwwaert 3 and to compleat the Cam- 
paign, they maſter'd the Town and Citadel of Liege. 
But her Forces under the Duke of Ormond, and Fleet 
under Sir George Rook, were not ſo ſucceſsful in their 
Expedition, and Attempt * ſadis in Spain; and 
the Diſorders they committed at Port St. Mary, could 
be no inducement to the Spaniards to join with them, 
in favour of the Houſe of ates But the deſtruction 
they made of the Spanuiſb Galleons, and the French 
Squadron that convoy'd them. together with the vaſt . 

Plunder they got out of them, in the Port of Vigo, in 


ſome megſure made amends for the other diſappoint- 


ment; for which the Queen expreſs'd her Reſent- 


ment to the Parliament: where the blame lay, remains 


a ſort of Myſtery to this day. Rook's Conduct at Ca- 

aig, was generally the moſt cenſur d; but that * | 

perhaps be more owing to — Popularity, t * 
* | T2 


.* 
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the other's : But little Inquiry was made into it; and 
as little good Effect her Order againſt the ſelling 
of Places had. © MS: tt "AN 
But notwithſtanding the ſaid Diſappointment, ſhe 
| ſeem'd to be inwardly very eaſy ; and, ſo ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf in Parliament, of her being firmly perſuaded, that 
the Love and good Affections of her Subjects, were 
the ſureſt Pledges of their Duty and Obedience, and 
the trueſt and juſteſt Support of the Throne; and as ſhe 
was refolv'd to defend and maintain the Church as by 
Da eſtabliſhed, and to protect them in the full En- 
joyment of their Rights and Privileges, ſo ſhe rely'd 
on their Care of her, her Intereſts and theirs being in- 
ſeparable ; and her Endeavours ſhould never be want- 
ing to make em ſafe and happy. | ; 
Both Lords and Commons, in this new Parliament, 
ſuiting their Addreſſes to her Speech, could not for- 
bear to caſt Reflections on the preceding Reign; ſay- 
ing, That the late Diſappointment at Cadiz did the 
more affect them, becauſe it gave her ſo much trouble; 
et that Misfortune could not, make them forget, that 
' the Protection and Security of their Trade, the vigorous 
Support of her Allies, and the wonderful Progreſs of her 
Arms,under the Condu of the Earl of Marilorough, had 
fipnally fetrie v d the ancient Honour of the Engliſb Nation. 
| It was with ſecret and open Satisfaction that ſhe 
- found the Commons — complying with her Meſ- 
ſuage, about making Provifion for the Prince her Huſ- 
band, in caſe he ſurviv'd her, of an hundred thouſand 
Pounds per Ann. But it ſtruck an inward Damp upon 
her Spirits, to find that the Commons would not com- 
ply with ſettling 5000 l. a Year out of the Poſt- Office, 


"1 on the Earl, now made Duke of Marlborough. 


In the mean time, the Commons were very hot about 
reſuming King PVilliam's Grants; but the Bill could 
not be carry'd, no more than the Bill'to prevent Occa- 
fional Conformity ; tq which, the Lords making ſome 
Amendments, the Commons would not agree to them; 

the loſs of which Bill, did not a little grate upon the 
; ueen's Spirits: However, ſhe could not but be pleas'd' 
to find a ready Concurrence in the Commons to rovide 
for an Augmentation of Troops, to carry the War on 
o 
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One of the firſt Things that occurred to her, in the 
beginning of the ſecond Year of her Reign, was an 
| Addreſs from the Scorch Epiſcopal Clergy, ſetting forth 
their miſerable Condition, and praying tor ſome Relief. 
It is not to be doubted but her Majeſty, if you confider 
her Education, had an Inclination to that Order of 
Men; but they being generally Nonjurors, ſhe muſt 
neceflarily act againſt her_own Authority and Intereſt, 
if ſhe ſhould give em much Countenance: However, 
| ſhe thought it proper to aſſure em of her Protection, 
and Endeavours to ſupply their Neceſſities as far as 
| ſhe conveniently could; but yet recommended to them 
to live in Peace and Chriſtian Love with the Clergy, 
who were by Law inveſted with the Church Govern- 
ment there. 5 
The Queen indeed, was ſecretly much inclin'd that 
there might be an Act paſſed in the Scorch Parliament, 
nov aſſembled, fora Toleration of the Epiſcopal Cler- 
By, which yer could not be carry'd ; and this was 
generally thought-to be owing to a fetch of the High 
3 the Duke of SOueensberry, who at the 
ſame time, to keep fair with the Tory Miniſtry in Eng- 
land then at the Helm, ſent up the Archbiſhop of Glaſ 
gow, and the Earl of Hellcarras to Court; the firſt of - 
whom affur'd the Queen, that the Duke was the beſt 
Friend the Epiſcopal Clergy had in that Kingdom, 
and he would have. procur'd them a Toleration, had 
he not found they were fo diſaffected to her Intereſt, - 
that to ſhew: them Favour, would be to encourage her 
Enemies; adding, with Tears in his Eyes, ſhe might 
depend upon the Truth of that Information, ſince it 
came from him, who could be no Gainer, but, on the 
contrary, was a great Loſer by their being kept under. 
In the interim, the Scotch Parliament had things 
under their Conſideration, that did not ſeem to be 
agreeable to the Queen and Miniſtry, particularly with 
the Ac of Security which they went through with; they 
lükewiſe went upon ſome other Matters, that look d 
ſomewhat Republican. They had under Conſideration 
an Oath, to oblige all thoſe who ſhould be Members 
of that Parliament, that was to meet three Weeks after 
the Death of the Queen, and the Heirs of her Body, 
to adhere to the Claim of Fish : Likewiſe, that after 
| k * | 
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her Deceaſe, and the Heirs of her Body, the Parlia- 
ment and Privy-Council ſhould govern the Nation, till 
a Succeflor was agreed on; and that it ſhould be High- 
Treaſon to offer the Coronation-Oath to any, but ſuch 
as ſhould be nominated and declar'd by the Parliament. 
Ar laſt an Overture was given in, by way of A&, by 
the Earl of Marchmont, declaring the Princeſs Sophia 
of Hanover, and her Heirs, to have the Right to that 
Crown, after the Queen and the Heirs of her Body; 
but with ſuch Limitations and Reſtrictions, that upon 
the Queſtion, it was rejected to be 'mark'd in the 
Minutes, by a Majority of ſeventy: five Votes: To whoſe 
Management thoſe Limitations and Reſtrictions were 
owing, does not clearly appear. | | 
. Soon after, the Duke of Quęensberny, the High 
Commiſſioner, made a Speech to them, importing, that 
he had receiv'd the Queen's Pleaſure, and was im- 
powerd to give the Royal Aſſent to the Acts voted in 
that Seſſion, except the Act of Security; which was 
indeed the Point they moſt valued, and were intent 
upon, which ſoür'd them the more: ſo that the 
order'd an Account of the Progreſs of the Commiſ- 
ſioners in their Treaty of Union with England, which 
had been appointed ſome time before, to be laid be- 
fore them next Seſſion; and reſolv'd, boldly, That the 
- Commiſſion for the ſaid Treaty was expired, and that 
no new one ſhould be granted without Viator of Par- 
liament. ; OT | | | 
Some Grumblings alſo there were in the 7riſp Parlia- 
ment, held by the Duke of Ormona, now Lord Lieu- 
tenant, about ſome Reflections and Privileges, that 
wrought ſome inward Uneaſineſs in the Queen: How- 
ever, her Miniſters having before brought the King of 
Hortigal into an Alliance with her Majeſty,and the Duke 
of Savoy to forſake the Intereſt of the two Crowns of 
France and. Spain, and eſpouſe that of the Confede- 
rates, ſo that mighty Expectations were hoped for 
from this Campaign; her Majeſty's Royal Navy lord- 
ec it over the Mediterrenean-Seas ; tho indeed they 
prov'd to be more a Charge and Oſtentation than real 
Prost. The Action of the Dutch Troops at Ekeren, 
was very glorioug ; but ſo far from advancing the com- 
mon Cauſe, that the Allies only glory'd they came off fo 
5 | "4 * well 
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was, that the Duke of Marlbarough could perform nothing 
with the grand Army; po his private Complaints 
to the Queen, that the Dutch Deputies would not agree 
to attempt the forcing of the French Lines in, that 
Country, without which, little Succeſs could be ex- 
pected from the War on that fide, was very mortifying 
to her, tho we do not find any publick Complaints 
made of it: All that was done, was to recover Vonne, 
to take Huy, and the Town and Dutchy of Limburg. 
In the mean time, the Elector of Bavaria having 
declar'd openly for France and King Philip, and im- 
broil'd the Affairs of the Empire very much; the 
beſt Expedient the Queen and her Miniſters could 
2 upon, was to enter into a private Treaty with the 
mperor, to conſent his ſecond Son, Arch Duke Charles, 
ſhould be nominated King of Spain, and that himſelf 
andthe King of the Romans ſhould reſign up all their 
Pretenſions to the Spaniſh Monarchy in his favour. ' 
The Queen receiv'd this Prince, with whom his Pa- 
ther parted with great Reluctance, at Windſor ; the 
_ Ceremony of the Interview between them, we need not 
repeat, only that one Night after Supper, he would 
hold the Napkin to her Majeſty when ſhe waſh'd. _ 
The Occational-Conformity Bill was now brought in- 
to Parliament a ſecond time, which bging ſent up by 
the Commons to the Lords, after great Debates, the 
divided whether it ſhould be read a ſecond time, 6 
carry'd it in the Negative: No's in Perſon fiſty-nine, 
Proxies twelve, in all ſeventy-one; Yea's forty-two, 
Proxies ſeyenteen, in all fifty-nine. 'There ſeems to have 
been ſome ſecret Management in this, to which we 
reſume the Queen was not a Stranger : Why ſhould 
| therg be ſuch a Majority this Lear againſt the Bill, 
in compariſon of the laſt, when there was not above 
one or two odds? One would have thought the new- 
made Lords; might give ſuch a weight to the Bal. 
lance on the other le, as to have carry'd it ſwim- 
mingly, but the Event prov'd the contrary. en 
TLiis certain there had been ſome ſecret Miſunder- 
ſtanding between the Miniſters. The Earl of Rocheſter 
had refus d to go to his Government of Ireland ſeveral 
Months before, for fear he ſhould be ſupplanted at 


. home 3 
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home; and the Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of State, 


found himſelf tottering ; the Lord Treafurer Godolphin, 
and the Marlborough Family, having obtain'd the Aſ- 


cendency at Court. This ſeems to have tended to the 
Miſunderſtandings that happened between the two 
Houſes of Parliament, which were ſo publick, that 
every body knows 'em; as they do her Majeſty's re- 
viving the ancient Orden of the Thiſtle in Scotland, 
and her Generofity in propoſing: Methods for providing 
for the poor Clergy, in remitting the Arrears of the 
Tenths, and granting ber whole Revenue afifing out of 
Pirſt- Fruits and 'Tenths, as far as it was then, or ſhould 
become free from Incumbrances, to be apply'd to that 


— 


purpoſe. a FO 
About the ſame time, the Queen was uneaſy about 


the Lords Addreſs, concerning the Miſmanagement of 
the Navy 8 and the more to be ſure, becauſe the Prince 


her Husband was Lord High Admiral: and tho' the 
Office was managed by a Council under him, yet it 
woas underſtood as a fide Reflection upon the Prince 


himſelf ; ſo ſhe was in like manner about theConſpiracy 
in Scotland, in favour of the Pretender: and as it 


was the Opinion of the Lords, that nothing could ſo- 


much diſappoint and fruſtrate the Deſigns of her Ene- 
mies that way, as the ſettling the Succeſſion in that 


Kingdom, on the Princeſs Sophia; the great Difficul- 


ty was how to — 2 it: but things were not yet 
ripe for ſo great a Work. 75 : 
The Queen thought fit now that a general Aſſembly 
of the Church of Scotland ſhould be held, in which the 
Lord Roſs preſided as Commiſſioner : There was one 
thing very remarkable among other Inſtructions the 
Aſſembly gave to the Committee, that was to fit during 
the Interval, relating to the Epiſcopal Clergy ; vis. 
That when any of the Miniſters, who ſerv'd under the 
late Prelacy, whoſe Laws and Doctrines might render 
mem uſeful to the Church, apply'd for Reteption into 
a ſhare of the Government thereof, the Aſſembly im- 


power d and recommended to their Committee, to re- 


ceive em according to the 12th Paragraph of the fix- 


teenth Act of the general Aſſembly, Ann. 1697. and 


that the foreſaid Committee ſhould be careful to get 
due Informations from the Presbyteries, where 1 
ar | Perſon 
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Perſon applying, did or does officiate, and was forthe 
5 ent; which gave the Queen a ſecret Plea- 
ure. | | i 3 
The Scotch had been very uneaſy ever ſince the re- 
jecting of the Act of Security, but they were reſoly'd 
never to fit down quietly, till they had carry'd that 


Point ; and therefore, being aflembled in the third 


"Year of her Majeſty's Reign, and the Marquiſs of 


Tweeaale being appointed High Commiſſioner, after 


the uſual Formalities, they refus'd to enter Er we 


Nomination of a Succeſſor, without a previous 


[reaty 


with England, for regulating their Commerce, 


” 14 
* 7 


other Concerns of their Nation ; and further they w 
proceed to ſuch Limitations and Conditions of, Govern 
ment, for the Ratification of their Conſtitution, as 
might ſecure the Religion, Liberty,and Independency of - 
their Nation, before they proceeded to the Rid Nomi- 


nation. The Earl of Marchmont mov'd to haye an 


Act made to exclude all Pop Succeſſors, as the moſt 
effectual Means to ſecure the Peace of the Kingdom, 
but nothing was reſolv'd upon it; and inſtead of that, 
they proceeded in earneſt to a new Act of Security, which 
receiv'd the Royal Aſſent on the 5th.of Auguſt, and 
Expedients to it were provided; that the Parliament 
ſhould ſubfiſt upon the Death of the Queen, or any 
of her Succeſſors, and in caſe there ſhould be none. in 
being, the Members of the laſt Parliament ſhould 


meet; that no Papiſt, . Engliſhman, or Foreigner ha- 


. ving a Scorch Title, and not an Eſtate of 1200 l. per 


Ann. within the Kingdom, ſhould have Place therein ; 


that the Claim of Right was to be read, and the Coro- 


nation-Oath adminiſtred to the Heir or Succeſſor ; and 


* 


in caſe he ſhould be under Age, which they declard 
to be Seventeen, the Kingdom was to be govern d hy 
a Regent, and the Parliament to ſit for the ſpace of 
three Months, unleſs adjourn'd or diflolv'd by the ſaid 
Heir or Succeſſor; That in caſe of the Queen's Death, 


without Heirs of her Body, or no Succeflor legally ap- 


pPointed, the Parliament were to name and appoint a 
Succeſſor of the Royal Line of Scoriand, and a Pro- 
teſtant, provided the ſame were not the Succeſſor to 


the Crown of England, without previous Limitations 


of Goyerament were ſettled. Then came on a ſmart 


TL Article, 
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whether tric 


been ſecretly concerted for the | 
rate Army out of the Netherlands, under the Command 
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Article, impowering all the Proteſtant Heretors and 
Burghers to provide themſelves with Arms, which was 
afterwards ill taken in England. oo 

We have recited all this, in order to remark, that the 
Miniſtry in the foregoing Year would by no means give 
way to the Security Act in Scotland; but how they came 


now ſo much to change their Minds, as well as that 


of the Queen, is no ſmall Myſtery. It could not well 
be pretended, that this AR was obtain'd by the Advice 
of Scorch Counſel, there being none then in England, 
when the Queen's Conſent was given to paſs it: It 
was then wholly thrown upon the Lord Treaſurer, 
d into it by the old Whigs, is uncertain ; 
but it is well known that the Lord Wharton ſaid ſome 
time after the Act was paſs'd, We have got the Trea- 


furer into a Cleft-ſtick, ler him leave us now if he 


dares. T1 
As to the Affairs of the 8 after Matters had 

arch of the confede- 
of the Duke of Marlborough, into Germany, for the 


Relief of the Emperor 4 Empire now in great Diſ- 
treſs, from the French and Bavarians; we cannot 


- omit to obſerve ſome few Particulars of the un- 


parallel'd Succeſs that attended him. The Duke ha- 


ving Join'd the imperial Army, under the Command 
"of 


Prince Levis of Haden, and Prince Eugene, they 
march'd to the Danube; and, on the firſt of July, 


being got in fight of the Enemies Intrenchments, alt 


Dillingen, Bavaria, who was apprehenſi ve our Gene- 
rals would attack Donaævert, or reinforced his 
General 4 Arco at Schellemburg, where he was deeply 
intrench d. The Duke began the Attack next day, 


with the Eng and Dusch, with unparallel'd Intre. 
4 ity, and upon the coming up of the Imperialiſts, 
'forc'c 4. 7 


the Intrenchments, and made a terrible Slaughter 


of the Enemy, the loſs being computed at 5000 Men, 
and Donamert ſoon became the Reward of the Victo- 
ry ; which eight ye after was ſeconded with another - 


at Blenheim, which ſcarcely any Age can parallel; 


and of which we had" the firſt Intimation, by his Let- 
ter to his Dutcheſs, wrote on horſeback with a Black- 
| Lead Pencil ; importing, he had not Time to ſay more, 


than 


. 
4 


* 


than to beg of her to preſent his humble Service to the 


Queen, and to let her Majeſty know; that her Army 


had a glorious Victory; that Count Tallard, and two 
other Generals, were in his Coach, and that he was fol- 
lowing the reſt; that his Aid de 5 Colonel Parks, 
would give her Majeſty an Account o 

and that he ſhould do it in a day or two by another 
more at large. The Greatneſs of the. Victory indeed 
ſoon multiply'd on our hands; when the Engliſh and 
Dutch, after a long and obſtinate Fight, had routed the 
French Cavalry, they left the Foot'to their mercy ; 


the Duke puſh'd thirty Squadrons of the beſt Troops of 


France into the Danube, and Captain Forbes being after- 
wards order d by the Duke to draw the Camp, he ask d 
his Grace what became of thoſe Men; to which he an- 
ſwer' d, Do you not obſerve the Banks very high on the 
other fide, they muſt neceſſarily have all periſh'd ? Six 
and twenty Battalions, and twelve Squadrons of Dra- 
goons, were all made Priſoners at Blenheim. It was 
computed the Enemy, one ws or other, loſt near fo 
thouſand Men ; the Allies ma 


eighty-five: Men lain, ſeven thouſand five hundred 


and twenty two wounded, and two hundred ſeventy- 


three loſt or made Priſoners. This moſt glorious Victory, 
the Trophies whereof ſtill remain in Meſtminſter- Hall, 
was attended with the Conqueſt of all Bavaria; the 


total Expulfion of the Enemy out of Germany, and 


the Conqueſt of the important City of Landau in Al- 
ſatia, before the end of the Campaign. Had the Suc- 
ceſs of our naval Expedition into the Srrezghts, equal'd 


that of our Army by Land, we ſhould have been apt 


to form a new Era of Time on that account. The 
Fleet under Sir George Rook having landed King Charles 
at Lisbon, after ſome Reinforcements proceeded to- 


ward the Mediterrenean: The Succeſs the Land- 


Troops from on board had in their Attack: upon Gibral- 
tar, wherein they were bravely ſeconded by the Sailors, 
was indeed very ſurprizing; and nothing but ſo much 
Courage and Conduct could have as it were in an In- 

ſtant maſter d ſo important a Place, which is juſtly 
reckon'd by us to this day worth many Victories; and 

may the utmaſt Ignominy attend — who ſhall ever 
18 . | » . P . 
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what had paſs' d, 


e about thirteen thouſand 
Priſoners, and it coſt them four thouſand four hundred and 


adviſe : 


+ 
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adviſe the Government to part with it; and undoub- 
tedly, the Queen, who was not, like her Father, wont 
publickly to boaſt of even ſhameful Succeſſes, in- 
wardly rejoiced much at it; and ſhe would not by 
the Peace of Utrecht, tho! in other Points more dif- 
advantageous, than could have been wiſh'd, hear of 
We ſhall but juſt mention the Sea-Fight, which ſoon 
enſued off Malaga between the Confederate and French 
Fleet; it was very bloody, tho' not a Ship loſt on ei- 
ther fide, unleſs one of the Dutch by accident: It's 
certain, the Enemy, whoſe Ships were freſh, were ſu- 
perior to us, both 228 number, and tho ma- 
ny among us blam'd the Conduct of Admiral Rook, he 
came off, when all Circumſtances are impartially con- 
fider'd, much better than could have been expected. 
Both ſides claimed the Victory, which in reality nei- 
ther of them had; both ſides pretended to ſeek out 
one another, and to come to a ſecond Engagement, 
which neither of them cared for: e 
They both did fight, they both did run away, 
T hey both did ftrive to meet again, the clean contrary 
u | 20 | 
And the want of ſufficient Ammunition on our fide, 
argued a Deſect ſomewhere, to ſay no worſe; but 
the matter was huſhed up, and it never appear'd 
an enquiry was made into it. 
The Occafional-Conformity. Bill came once more in- 
to Parliament, of which this was the laſt Seſſion: It 
was paſſed by the Houſe of Commons, by a Majority 
of a hundred and ſeventy nine, againſt a hundred and 
thirty one. The Queen herſelf was in the Houſe of 
Lords upon the firſt reading of it there; but whether ſhe 
was at this time, in her private opinion; for, or againſt it, 
remains ſtill a Secret. After the Debates were ovef, the 
queſtion was put, Whether it ſhould have a ſec ond 
teading? - There were one and fifty preſent, and ſe- 
venteen Proxies againſt it, in the whole. ſeventy- one, 
and for it fifty 5 ſo that it was flung out by one and 
twenty: the. Majority increaſing nine this Lear be- 
yond the laſt, which yet is not much to be wonder d at, 


ſeeing 
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ſeeing the Nonjurors, and the Roman-Catholicks, pub 
lickly, both by ſpeaking and writing, ' eſpouſed the 
Bill, as if they had ſome certain benefit in view; of 
which many worthy Men were not aware. The Mi- 
niſtry were in reality 9gainft the Bill, and it was about 
this time Dr. Davenant wrote his Book, call'd, Peace 
at Home, and War Abroad. Upen which he was pur, 
tho not commonly known, by the Lord - Treaſurer Go- 
dolphin. 6 HE I e 
In the mean time, the Houſe of Lords, alarm'd at 
what had been done in the Scotch Parliament, reſolved 
to impower the Queen to treat of an Union, with Com- 
miſſioners appointed by the Scotch Parliament; and at 
the ſame time that the Subjects of that Kingdom 
ſhould not have the freedom of Eugliſo-Men; that none 
of their Cattle ſhould be permitted to be brought into 
England; that Ships ſhould be appointed to hinder 
their Trade with her Enemies, and to prevent it, till ſuch” 
Union ſhould be made, and the Act of Succeſſion ſet- 
tled: ſo that it ſeem'd to have been a deep and ſecret 
AR of Policy in our Miniſtry, to let em have their Act 
of Security, that they might be brought into a greater 
Dilemma than before, and be obliged to come to our 
Terms; and ſo it prov d. They likewiſe addreſs'd the 
Queen to put the North into a State of Defence: The 
Commons concurrence in this Affair, was much of the 
ſame nature, and they could not but pleaſe the Queen 
in their Addreſs, to conſi der of proper Methods to 
perpetuate the memory of the great Services of the 
Duke of Marlborough 3 which was done in fo pub- 
lick a manner, that it need not be repeated. 

When the Scorch Parliament met in 1705, after long 
Debates about ſeveral important matters, and particular- 
| lyas to an AQ for a Treaty with England, they carry d 
it, that the Queen ſhould have the Nomination of the 
— Commiſſioners for the Treaty, but that they ſhould 
not, commence the Treaty, till the Clauſe in the Fng- 

li Act, declaring the Subjects of Scotland Aliens, 
ould be repealed; which indeed might be eaſily done, 
and ſo pave the way for an actual Treaty, of which, 


more hereafter. 
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Our taking of Gibraltar laſt Year, was ſo grievous to 
the two Crowns, that they united their Forces to reco- 
ver it. Sir 7ohn Leake, now having the Command of 
a Squadron of Men of War, had orders, if poſſi- 
ble, to relieve it. He was indeed a very fortunate 
Commander; he ſailed from Lisbon on the 6th, on the 
9th came in fight of Cape Spartel, but not having Day- 
light enough to reach Gibraltar, be wiſely lay by, to 
prevent being diſcover'd from the Spanifp Shore, to the 
end he might ſurprize Ponti with the French Squadron 
in the Bay early the next Morning. The Weather con- 
tinued fair till after midnight; but then the Wind 
Mifting from W. N. W. to the South-Weſt, with much 
Rain, and thick Weather, it hinder'd his ſailing as 
ſoon as he intended. However, the Squadron We 
half an hour paſt five in the Morning, got within two 
Miles of Cape Cabaritta, and diſcover d only five ſail, 
making out of the Bay, at whom a Gun was fir'd from 
Cape-Europa-Point ; from which, concluding the Gar- 
riſon was ſafe, they gave 'em chaſe : they prov'd to b 
the Magnanimonus, a French Man of War, of ſeventy- 
four Guns; the Zys of eighty-fix ; the Ardert of fixty- 
fix 3 the Arrogant of fixty ; and the Marqueſs of ſifty- 
fix Guns, They made at firſt. for the Barbary-Shore, 
but finding our Fleet gain'd upon them, they ſtood for 
the Spaniſp Coaſt. Sir Thomas Dilks, at nine a clock, 
on board the Revenge, together with, the Newwcaſile, 
Antelope, Expedition, and a Dutch Man of War, got 
within half-gun-ſhot of the Arrogant, which, after a 
very ſmall reſiſtance, firuck ; the Newcaftle- Boat get- 
ting in firſt on board her, the Ardent and Marqueſs, be- 
fore one a · clock were taken by two Dutch Men of War; 
and the Magnanimous and Lys ran a-ſhore a little to 
the Weſtward of Marbella, and the Enemy them- 
ſelves ſet them on fire. FVV 
As to the Campaign by Land, there had been a ve- 
ry noble Defign ſecretly concerted this Spring, to attack 
France on the ſide of the Moſelle; and in order to it, 
Saar Louis was to be beſieg d, the taking of which 
would have open'd a gap into the very bowels of 
France. The Dake of Marlborough, and the States 
uVere punctual in time, and every thing elſe; but the 
flowneſs of the Germans rendered all abortive, which 
FE Ls ——_— made 
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made the Allies abandon Triers, and gave the French an 
opportunity to take Huy, and befiege Liege; from 
whence, however, the Duke was ſo expeditious in his 
march, that he ſoon drove em: after having recover'd 
Huy, he bravely, in conjunction with Monfieur Auver- 
guerque, forced the Enemies Lines at Heiliſhem, and 
the Succeſs was chiefly owing to the Secrecy and Sud- 
denneſs of the Execution. But the Dutch Deputies, 
afterwards, not concurring with the Duke and Auver- 
querque, to paſs the River Iſche, and to attack the French 
Army, near the Wood of Soignies, did not a little di- 
ſturb the Duke, and many People in England, who 
thought the War was like to ſpin out to a great length. 
But whether there were any Expoſtulations between 
the Queen and Dutch about this important Affair, has 
never yet appear d to the World: 85 | 
The greateſt Succeſſes of this Campaign were on the 
fide of Spain: The Fleet with Land- Forces, under the 
Command of the Earl of Pererborow, and Sir Cloudeſiay 
Shovel, taking King Charles on board at Lisbon, ſail' d 
into the Mediterranean; and the Earl at laſt landing 
his Troops near Barcelona, publiſh'd a Manifeſto in 
the Queen's Name, to invite the Inhabirants to de- 
clare for that King. 0 0 were in ſuſpence for ſome 
Days, what to do; at laſt his Lordſhip form'd a defign 
to make a ſudden Attack upon Forr-Monjuich, which 
was even a Secret to the Court it ſelf, which ſucceeded to 
admiration 3 and no General ever ſhew'd Conduct more, 
or any Men more Bravery than upon this occafion.' The 
Catalans now came in thick and threefold, and the next 
thing was to form the Siege of Barcelona, which in a- 
- bout three Weeks capitulated, the ſame being reduced 
by an Army, not much ſuperior in number to the Gar- 
riſon. Upon this, the whole Province, except Roſes, ſub- 
mitted to King Charles, and ſome places in Valencia and 
Arragon. The Letters ſent to the Queen upon ſo im- 
ortant an occafion from King Charles, from the Funtta 
of Catalonia, from the City of Vich, &c. contain d ſuch 
Expreſſions of Acknowledgments, as muſt needs admi- 
niſter much ſecret pleaſure to her Majeſty; and how 
could it poſſibly be otherwiſe, ſince ſuch great Succeſ- 
ſes ſeem'd to preſage the ſpeedy Reduction of Spain, 
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under the Dominion of the Houſe of Auſtria, on 
which her Heart, and thoſe almoſt of all Europe, were 


fo much ſet at that time. 


We forgot to mention, that the Commons, in their 


Seſſion of Parliament laſt Year, endeavour'd to tack 


the Occafional-Conformity-Bill to the Land-Tax, but 


could not carry it; and we now obſerve, at the Electi- 


on of Members for a new Parliament, the Diſtinctions 


of Parties were not confin'd, as they had been before, to 
Whig and Tory, or to High-Church and Low- Church 


only; but they extended to Tackers, Sneakers, and 


what not. The Court, you may be ſure, will never en- 
courage the Tacking of Bills: There was one thing 


which ſeem'd to be a downright Paradox, vis. That 


very many Perſons openly diſclaim'd the Tack, as per- 
nicious to the Conſtitution ; and yet as openly favour'd 
the Intereſts of the Tackers, in point of Elections, as 


. otherways. 


In the mean time came out a Pamphlet, ,or Libel, 


call'd, The Memorial of the Church of England, which 


was ſoon preſented by the Grand- Jury of London; and 


when the Parliament met, both Houſes addrefs'd 


the Queen to give encouragement, by Proclama- 
tion, for the diſcovery of the Author, or Authors 
of it. Now David Eduards, the Printer of the ſaid 
Memorial, who had a long time abſconded, being 
left without any Support by that Party that had em- 
loyd him, by his own conſent was taken into the 
ſtody of a Meſſenger, upon promiſe in writing, un- 


der the Hand of the Secretary of State, that he ſhould 
haye his Pardon, provided he diſcovered the Author, or 
Authors of the ſaid Pamphlet: he pretended he could 

fix it upon three Gentlemen, Members of the Houſe 


of Commons; and thoſe were Mr. Poly, Mr. Ward, 


and Sir Humphrey Mach worth; and related, that a 


Woman in a Mask, with another bare-fac'd, brought 


the Manuſcript to him, and made a bargain with him to 
| have two hundred and fifty printed Copies for it, which he 


d to four Porters, ſent to him by the Parties con- 
cern d. But tho' the Woman that came to Edwards 
without a Mask, and ſome of the Porters were found 


out, and taken up, yet it was found impracticable to 
. carry on the diſcovery any further; which gave occa- 


ſion 
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fion to Mr. Pooly, to ſay in the Houſe of Commons, 
That it was not uſual to accuſe Members of their Houſe 
cf being concern'd in any thing to the prejudice of the 
Government, without naming their Names. Edwards 
was continued in cuſtody a great while, in expectation, 
undoubredly, that the diſcovery might at lait be fully 
made out; but he was at lengta diſcharg'd, and 
the real Authors of the Memorial are unknown to 
this day. Tho! it is-like Dr. Drake's Stile, and lit- 
— Acquaintance with Hiſtory, ſo falſely quoted by 
The Tories, towards the beginning of the Queen's 
Reign, oppoſed the {ending for the Princeſs Sophia o- 
ver; and now the Whigs in their turn do the ſame, 
when the, other would have it. It's plain from ſuch 
| Viciflitudes, that thoſe who were in the Miniſtry, were 
for conforming to 'the pleaſure of the Queen, + who, 
like moſt Sovereign Princes, ſeldom care to fee their 
Succeſſors. However, the Lords by no means ſhew'd 
themſelves wanting to provide for the Security of that 
Succeſſion, by an Act of Naturalization, and order'd 
the Judges to bring in a Bill to nominate Commiſſio- 
ners to act upon the deceaſe of the Queen, till the 
Succeffor's arrival; and theſe were the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Lord High- Admiral, Lord-Keeper, Lord- 
Treaſurer, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord-Preſident of the 
Council, Lord-Ste ward, and Lord- Chief -· Juſtice for the 
time being. ; 1 | 
The grand Debate in the Houſe of Lords, about the 
Church's Danger, now made a noiſe all the Kingdom 
over, and was ſo publick, that we need not enter up- 
on the particulars of it. What was moſt fingular, and 
deſerved to be more particularly remembred, was ſaid 
by the then Lord J/þharton, viz. That after all the Cry 
and Expectations they were ſcrew'd up to, of hearing 
wherein the Church's Danger conſiſted, it appear d 
juſt as he expected; namely, the panting the Me- 
morial, which Pamphlet he had carefully read over, 
but could leatn nothing from it; except that the 
D. of B. the E. of R. the E. of N. were put out of place: 
what theſe B's, R's, and N's meant, he could not tell 5 
rhaps there might be ſome Charm in it for the 
Tiras Security: But if * 
Noble 
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Noble Peers there preſent, he remembered very 
well, that ſome of them ſate in the High-Commiſſion- 
Court, and then made no Complaints of the, Church's 
Danger; but now that we had a Queen, who was herſelf 
a real Lover of the Church, and had given ſuch. encou- 
ragement, and bountiful tokens of her Affection, we 
muſt be amuſed with the Church's Danger : but he 
concluded, with being of opinion, that the Church was 
in no danger; and ſo. indeed it was, by a great majority, 
voted out of danger. When an engroſſed Bill from the 
Lords, entitled, An Act for the better Security of her 
| Majeſty's Perſon und Government, and of the Succeſſi- 
on to the Crown of England, in the Proteſtant Line, 


was read a ſecond time in the Houſe. of Commons; 


Charles Ceſar Eſq; upon the Debate of the ſaid Bill, 
ſtanding up in his place, ſaid the words follow- 
ing, which were directed by the Houſe to be ſet down 
in writing at the Table; There is a Noble Lord, with- 
out whoſe Advice the Queen does nothing, who inthe late 
Reign, was known to keep a conſtant Correſpondence with 
the Court at St. Germains. Mr. Ceſar ar firſt endea- 
vour'd. to excuſe himſelf, but being call'd upon to 
withdraw, he withdrew accordingly ;z and a Debate ari- 
-fing thereupon, the Houſe reſolv'd, That the. ſaid 
words were very diſhonourable to her Majeſty's Per- 
ſon and Government; and that the ſaid Charles Ceſar 
Eſq; ſhould for the ſaid Offence be committed Priſoner 
to the Tower 3 where he remain'd to the end of the 
Seſſion. The Noble Lord that Mr. Ceſar meant, was 
the Lord Godolphin, Lord-Treaſurer 3 in the latter part 
of the Reign of King James II. he was Lord-Cham- 
berlain to his Queen, who, after the Abdication, 
wrote to him from France, that ſhe might, if poſ- 
fible, have her Coaches and Horſes, with ſome o- 
ther Neceſſaries; which, upon her abrupt departure out 
of the Kingdom, were left behind, and that they might 
be ſent over to her. His Lord ſhip acquainting the Prince 
of Orange, aſterwards King, with it; he encourag'd 
the carrying on of this bn Correſpondence, and 
Vas always made acquainted with all the paces of 
it. And: this was the ground of all that heavy Charge 
againſt that Noble Lord, which return'd upon the 
Heads of hi: Enemies; whereof indeed he bad not a 
. a few 
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few, by reaſon of ſome late Changes, aſcrib'd chiefly - 
to him. . . „ 85 | 
The Roman Catholicks in the laſt Elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament fided, eſpecially: in Lancaſhire, 


© with the Inclinations of the Court, and particularly vi- 


gorouſly oppoſing the Election of a certain Tory-Gen- 
tleman, he was ſo ſpighted at them, tho? he carry'd 
his point, that he ſpirited up the Gentry and Clergy 
of the South parts of that County, who thereupon. 
form'd a Petition at Wigan to the Houſe of Commons, 
complaining of ſeveral Grievances they labour d under 
from the Prieſts, Romiſh Gentry, and Popiſh Emiſſa- 
ries, and praying for relief therein. Accordingly a 
Bill was order'd to be brought in, . the. Growth 
of Popery, which ſoon had two readings, and was gone 
thro in 4 grand Committee. By an Act of the xxth of 
King William Ill. For the further preventing theGrowth 
of Popery, it was provided, that all Papiſts ſhould, 
within fix Months after they had — the age of 
eighteen, take the Oaths of Allegiance and Suprema- 
cy, or declare themſelves Proteſtants; in default where- 
of, their Eſtates were. to go to the next Heirs, being 
Proteſtants. Now this Clauſe was ſo lamely expreſs'd, 
that the Roman Catholicks found two ways to evade 
it: Firſt, there being in ſeveral Families a-gradation of 
Age among ſeveral Heirs of the ſame Eflate, it happened, 
that tho = Perſon who was to cometo the age of eigh- 
teen, did not take the Oaths preſcribed by that Law, yet 
the Title of the Proteſtant Heir remain'd undecided, as 
long as any next Popiſh Heir was under that Age. Se- 
condly, and this was the main Inconvenience; it lying, by 
that Clauſe, upon the next Heir to him, who at the age 
of eighteen refuſed to declare himſelf a Proteſtant, to 
prove that he had not made that Declaration; it was im- 
poſſible for the ſaid next Heir to prove ſuch a Negative. 
Now, to render that Clauſe binding and effectual, it 
was to be enacted in this Bill, that all Papiſts, or repu- 
ted Papiſts, ſhould within fix Months after they had 
reach'd the age of eighteen, not only declare them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, but alſo prove they had made ſuch 
a Declaration. The Report of the Amendments to the 
Bill by the grand Committee being ſoon made to the 
- Houſe, and the Roman-Catholicks in the mean time 
CC . being 
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being very much alarm'd, the Duke of 'Norfolk peti- 
tion'd he might be heard by his Counſel, for ex 5:04AM 


tion of ſome words in the Bill, and for ſuch relief to 


bim, as to the Houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The Com- 


mons, upon reading the Petition, order'd the Duke 


ſhould be heard by his Counſel, as to his Property 
in the Office of Earl Marſhal only; but his Counſel 
not being ready, the Houſe receiv'd the Report, and 
then order d the Bill, with the Amendments, to be en- 
It's very remarkable, that this happen'd on a Satur- 
day, with all which Proceedings the Roman-Catholicks 
were ſtrangely alarm'd and confounded : However, 
Mank the opportunity of Sunday to ſollicit the foreign 
in 


ifters of their own Communion, who wanted not 


Apgaraenty to ſhew how ſuch a Law might be prejudi- 
cial to the common Cauſe in ſuch a conjuncture; the 
eaſily prevail'd on the Queen, and the Miniftry, an 


- 


the more, becauſe they knew that the Bill had its riſe 


1 from a private Reſentment, and from a 
en not countenanc'd by the Court: ſo that 


8 t 
zen the Bill came to be read the third time, on the 


very next day, ſeveral other Amendments were made 


to it; after which, the Queſtion being put, That the. 


Bill do paſs? This occafion'd 4 great Debate, and 
ſome Members, who were leaſt expected to have op- 


pw it, now endeavour'd to ſhew the 3 of 
u 


cha Law; urging, that the depriving Papiſts of their 
Eſtates, was almoſt as hard as taking away their 
Lives; that it would look as if they approv'd of the 


Perſecution, exerciſed by the French King, and other 
Catholick Princes, over their Proteſtant Subjects, if 
they ſhould imitate their violent Proceedings ; and that 


this Act would certainly diſoblige the Roman-Catho- 
lick Powers in Alliance with us; ſome of whom, out 
of reſpe& to the Engliſh Nation, had lately ſhew'd 
ſome Favour to their Proteſtant Subjects. There was 
very little offer'd againſt theſe Reaſons; ſo the Bill 
was rejected by a majority of one hundred and nineteen 
Votes, againſt * The Lords, about the 
ſame time, having dropt their Bill againſt the Papiſts, 


contented themſelyes with an Addreſs to the Queen, 
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againſt the Growth of Popery 3 to which ſhe made 2 
ſuitable Anſwer, all which indeed was Grimace, We 
' have dwelt the longer upon this Subject, by reaſon ß 
fome Particularities, that were, not publickly known 
before. : 13 8 2 | Sh T Ta 
| The grande civil Affair in her Majeſty's Reign, 
was in agitation this Year, and that was the Treaty of 
Union, between the Commiſſioners of both Nations; a 
Tranſaction ſo publick, that we ſhall take no further 
notice of it, till towards the final concluſion thereof: 
enly it muſt. not be omitted, that there was about this 
time a ſecret Loan made by the Treaſury of England to 
that of Scotlaud, under ſome neceſſary Pretences, which 
the latter was to re-pay. It appear'd afterwards, that 
two Thouſand Pounds of the Sum were re-paid ; for it 
ſeems thereſt was ſufficient to carry on the great Work. 
And as for the Military Operations, the Succeſs and 
Conſequences of the Battle of Ramelies in the Nether- 
lands, in the reduction of all Flanders at one blow, 
was ſo early and ſurprizing, that we cannot better ex- 
preſs the advantages of it, than in my Lord-Keeper 
Cowper's Words to the Duke of Marlborough, when he 
gave him thanks, by Order of the Houſe of Lords for 
it, to this effect; That tho' your Grace's former Suc- 
ceſſes againſt the Power of France, while it remain d 
unſhaken, gave moſt reaſonable expectation that you 
would not fail to improve them; yet what your Grace 4 
has per form'd the laſt Campaign, has far exceeded all = 
hopes, even of ſuch as were moſt affectionate and A 
partial to their Country's Intereſt, and your Glory; 5 
that the Advantages you have gain'd, were of ſuch a 
nature, ſo conſpicuous in themſelves, ſo undoubtledy ow- 
ing to your Courage and Conduct, fo ſenſibly and un: 
verſally beneficial in their Conſequences to the whole 
Confederacy, that any attempt to adorn them with the < 
colouring of words, would be vain and inexcuſable, _ 
and therefore he declin'd it 5 the rather becauſe he 
| ſhould certainly offend: that great Modeſty, which a- 
lone could, and did add Luttre to his Actions; and 
which in his Grace's Example had as ' ſucceſsfully 
withſtood as great Tryals, as that Vertue bad met 
with in any inſtance whatſoever : and he begged leave to 
ſay, That if any thing m— move his Grace to ms 
is 9 Mz”: wit 
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with much ſatisfaction on his own Merit, it would be 
this, That ſo Auguſt an Aſſembly did with one Voice, 
Praiſe, and Thank, and Honour, which a Judgement 
ſo ſure as his Grace's, to think rightly of every thing, 
could not but prefer to the Oſtentation of a publick 
Triumph. The French indeed were ſo confounded _ 
with the ſurprizing Succeſs of the Arms of the Allies, 
that they made ſecret Overtures to the Duke, with ve- 
ry high 1 to make a Peace; but he 
knew better things, and they might, if they plea- 
ſead, 1 lh themſelves to the High Allies in ge- 
neral. | | | 
As forthe Military * in Hain, as all Eu- 
rope wonder'd at the Event of taking Barcelona laſt 
Year, they might altogether as much wonder at the 
relief of it in this, tho' cloſely befieg'd by a very pow- 
' erful Army of French and Spaniards, — * the Mar/ 
al de Teſſe by Land, and a Suqadron of Men of War 
by Sea ; yet the Earl of Pererhorow, after the loſs. of 
Fort-Monjuich, found methods to throw five hundred 
Men into the Town, which was thought humanly im- 
poſſible; and he brought the Forces, which ſo much 
contributed to the relief of it, without abandoning Va- 
lentia, or any foot of ground he gain'd in Spain: He 
maintain'd his Poſt upon the Hill for near a Fortnight, 
with about two thouſand five hundred Men, never a- 
bove a League or two from the Enemy, wbich he 
kept in perpetual alarms, and by the conſtant Vigilance 


be uſed, and the exact Intelligence he procur d, he 


continued in the Neighbourhood of ſuch an Army to the 
laſt, till he had made a march of about ſeven Leagues, 
with ſo'critical a _—_— that all his Foot came in 


= a Fleet of Boats he had prepar'd, to the number of 


three or four hundred, and landed at the ſame time 
with the Troops that were on board the Navy. One 
Captain Humphreys, at that time Aid de Camp to his 
Lordſhip, told me, my Lord arder'd him to take ſuch 
a Veſſel as he could get, and to put to Sea as far as he 
could, to ſee if he could learn any news of the approach 
of the Engliſh. Fleet; they diſcover'd a great Ship to- 
, wards Evening, but not knowing whether ſhe was a Friend 
or an Enemy, he was in ſome doubt, whether he ſhould 
go on' board or not 3 but reſolving within himſelf * 
: as - N 8 the 
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the Affirmati ve, he found ſhe was an Engliſ Man of 
War, order'd to ſail a-head the Fleet, which he ſhould 
ſee next Morning, if he ſtaid aboard that Night; which 
happen'd accordingly, .and whoſe approach near Bar- 
celona, made the French Squdron ſcour off with the 
utmoſt Precipitation. The Conſequence was, the 
French Army's abandoning of the Siege, and of Spain 
it ſelf, into which, if Pererborow's Advice had been 
follow'd, they had never return d; but all this is fo 
well known, that it cannot come properly within the 
bounds of a Secret Hiſtory. But before I conclude 
this Paragraph, I cannot but once more 5 my 


dear Friend, Captain, Humphreys 3 who'having the 
Command of a Troop of Dragoons at the} unfortu- 
_ Battle of Almanza, the gallant Man was there 
ain. «> 4 7 kw 3 rats, 
The Queen, whoſe Arms had been in effect ſo ſur- 
Prizingly ſucceſsful every where, and whoſe Manage- 
ment had accompliſh'd that Union between the two 
Nations, which none of her Predeceſſors had been a- 
ble to do in 'the ſpace of above one hundred Years, - 
ſeem'd to be in the Zenith of her Glory; and the 
more, * now, in March 170), in conſe uence of 
the Succeſſes of her Allies laſt Year in Haly, and 
particularly the glorious Victory of Turin, the Troops of 
the two Crowns found themſelves under a neceſſity of e- 
vacuating that Country. But things took a very unhappy 
turn this Campaign in Spain; the Earl of Peterborow 


woas employ'd in Negociations in {taly, and the Earl of 


Gallaway, having the Command of the Army, he fa. 
tally engag d the Duke of Berw:ck at Almanza, alrea- 
dy mention'd. How People in England were divided 
in their Sentiments about the Conduct of Gallaway, is 
needleſs to repeat. The Count 4% Nayelle, an old 
experienc'd Officer, wrote thus to the Duich Ambaſſa- 
dor at Lis bon about it: That it was matter of afto- 
niſhment, to find People, without any reaſon or neceſſi- 
ty, march four Leagues on purpoſe to find out an Ene- 
my much ftronger than themſelves, very advantageouſly 
poſted, and conſe quently ready to fight with all their 
er to change the Project that had been form'd, and 
approv'd of by the King, that the Army ſhould march 
into Arragon, where there were Magazines already e- 


| 
| 
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Gallauay bas 4 broken Head, Das Minas is. fick, 


reed, where his Majeſty was. to appear in Perſon, 
and where being join'd with two thouſand Horſe, un- 


der the command of the Count 4% los Poebla, and 


three Dutch Battalions, they would have been at leaſt 


equal to the Enemy. But what is ſtill more ſurpri- 


zing, is, that from the 25th of April, the day of Bat- 


: 


tle, to the 6th of May, there was no account tranſmid- 
ted to the King from the General; which made the 


Oount believe, they did not know what turn to give it. 


In ſhort, continues he, they have plaid the fool with 


themſelves, and we ſuffer here, meaning Barcelona, for 
itz; you may conceive how they have expos'd the Ar- 


my, and the King there.—The Frontiers of Valentia 


and Arragon are in great danger, and if thoſe Gen- 


tlemen do not, with the Remains of their Army, 


defend the Paſſages of the River Cercar, the firſt is 


loſt, and the other Kingdom, wherein there is no tena- 
ble Poſt, will be much-expoſed. He, concluded, they 
did the beſt they could in that juncture; tho? after all, 

their beſt would be but bad enougſg. 0 
Thus far the Count, to whom Brigadier Drimborn, 
who was in the Battle, wrote a full account of the Action 
the zoth of April from Alcira'; ant he ſays, towards the 
latter part of his Letter—Certamly'there never was 
ſueh a piece of work in the World as 'we have made of 
it. | I was not of the Council of War, as not having re- 


ceived my Commiſſion for a General Officer; but I 


cannot underſtand, how thoſe who have been the cauſe 
of this Misfortune, can anſwer for it: However, I ſhall 
not enlarge upon'this Head; bur wiſh, with all' my 
heart, I could ſpeak in Perſon to your Excellency. ; 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for it, and to that end, I 
endeavoured to go towards Catalonia: but the Baron 
#6 Frieſheim, not allowing me that liberty, this has put 
mie upon writing in this manner, being, forry I could not 


4 qs it ſooner. The Evil is irremediable;'and I look upon 
* our Affairs to be ruin d; and I am further afraid, when 


I confider the eftate and manage ment of our Concerns, - 


that they will fill be attended with more fatal Conſe- 


wences, The Recruits are ſent towards Tortoſa, and 
onfieur Frigſbeim told me, he would have *emincar- 
| with our Arragor Battalions. My Lord 
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and Frieſbeim knows not what to do in this Extre- _ 
mity. 4 _ 8s Te . Gr ; ; 5 7 4 1 5 id 
The other Letter, is that of the Count gf Corn 

W 


eman, 


* right Wing, as it actually happen d ; the conſequence 
c of I all the Cavalry hel upon the 


more particular in giving an account of the Battle of 
 Almanza, from theſe Letters, becauſe they appear nat 
only to. have been writ with great judgment, but fg 
that the ſubſtance of them never yet was to be faun 
in the body of any of our 'Hiflories, . 
Another Mortification to her Majeſty this Campaign, 
was the miſcarriage of the Siege of Tbouln. The 
Engliſb Fleet, under the Command of Sir Cloude/ley Sbo- 
vel, perform'd by Sea, all that mortal Men could 6 
from the Sea-ward, by Bombarding the Town as 
Ships in the Harbour, by ſetting fire t6 the great Maga- 
zine of Cordage, quite, ruining the Epiſcopal Palace, 
and ſeveral other ſtately Edifices; as alſo defiroying, 
as they inform'd us, bs great Men of War, th leads 
of which carry'd fiſty- four Guns: but what was: un- 
known to us then, afterwards appęar d with a. face of . 
more ſolid advantage;for the Znemyſinking moſt of their | 
Ships, with a view to ſave em from the fury of our : 
Guns, could never ä 'em, ſo as to make any uſe 
a f a | 4 | 3 * 
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of 'em; inſomuch that France ever fince has not been 
able to make any figure at Sea to this day. We need 
but juſt mention the Fate of the Admiral in his return 

bhbome from this Expedition, he being caſt away on the 
Rocks of Scilly, whoſe Body being Bond, was ſent to 
London, was bury'd, and had a Monument erected 

for him at the Queen's Charge in Weſtminſter- Ab- 
bey, as a Teſtimony of the regard ſhe had for the 
Remains of ſo brave and faithful an Officer. | 
be Campaign paſſing this Year in Flanders, where 
the French Army was very ſtrong, without doing any 
3 at all memorable, was cenſur'd by ſome, as if 
the Captain-General had a mind to protract the War for 
his own advantage; while others thought he had done 
as much as poſſibly could be expected, under the then 
Circumſtances of Affairs, and were well pleaſed our 

Arms met with no diſadvantages on that fide 5 what 
her Majeſty's Sentiments of theſe things were, are wholl: 
unknown to us. The Times indeed began to be very 
dark and ſuſpicious, ſecret Machinations and Defigns 

pere ſet on foot at home, which in time appeared with 

. witneſs. About the beginning of the Year 1708, a thing 
very unuſual, dt leaſt rarely diſcover d, happen'd : 
Pilliam Greg, a Clerk in Mr. Secretary Harley's Of- 
ce, having kept Correſpondence for ſome time with 

| Her Majeſty's Enemies, and the ſame being diſcover'd 

E by the Poſt-Mafter at Bruſſels, he was taken into the 
1 Cuftody of a Meſſenger, as was one Valiere, and o- 

thers ſoon after. Greg was brought to the Old Baily, 
here an Indictment of High-Treaſon was read to this 
effect; that he had ſent Letters to Monſieur Chamillard, 
one of the French King's prime Miniſters, particularly 
one dated the 28th of November laſt, and others, 
: wherein were inclos'd the Proceedings of both Houſes 
of Parliament, in relation to the Augmentation of our 
Forces; a Copy of a Letter from the Queen to the Eni- 
peror q private Bufineſs ſent to the Duke of Savoy, '&c, 
to which Indictment he pleaded - guilty.” The Lord 
Chief. Juſtice Holt, and moſt of the Judges being pre- 
ſent, he receiv'd' Sentence of Death; but being re- 
prie vd from time to time, this made à great noiſe, and 
gave People's Tongues a large looſe; but as a. Com- 
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mittee of Lords had the matter under their Examina- 
tion, and left nothing uneſſay'd, to find out, if poſſi- 
ble, whether his Maſter Harley was any ways tardy, 
he was at laſt executed, and he in his Paper at his Ex- 
ecution clear d him of all juſt Suſpicion. 
But before this was done, àa Detection was made of a 
very bold Attempt to bring about great Alterations in 
the Miniſtry at Court. It's not known to this day, whe- 
ther they did not plow with the ſame Heifer, as they' 
did afterwards. If it was really ſo, it's more than pro- 
bable, that her Majeſty herſelf was in the Secret, 
tho' when ſhe found it would not take, ſhe thought 
it moſt prudent, wholly to conceal it. Harley, the 
main Operator, was ſoon turn'd out of his Secretary- 
— of State, wherein he was ſucceeded by Mr. Boyle; 
and he was follow'd by Sir Thomas Manſel, who re- 
ſign'd his Comptrollerſhip of the Houſhold, as Sir S- 
mon Harcourt did his Attorney-Generalſhip. Some 
other Changes there were, as the diſappointed effects of 
this deep-lnd'Defien, {7 7 99% 
In the mean time the Nation was ſuddenly alarm'd 
with the Danger of a French Invaſion : what the real 
Foundations were, upon which this formidable De- 
fign was grounded, does not appear. It may be in- 
deed: preſum'd, that one of the principal was the 
ſuppos'd, if not real Diſcontents of the Scotch Nation, 
on the account of the late Union; but it ſeems they 
flatter'd themſelves at this time with a more advan- 
tageous View, which was a Demiſe of the Crown; the 
Emiſſaries of the Court of &. Germains making it 
their buſi neſs to infuſe a Belief into that of Verſailles, 
that her Majeſty was ſo ill, ſhe could not poſſibly ſur: 
vive long; and that the Succeſſor being abſent, they 
could never have ſuch an opportunity to make a puſh 
for the Pretender. The neceflary- Preparations. at 
Dunkirk were carry'd on with as much Diligence 
as Secrecy, and the Deſign was rather gueſſed at 
than known, till the Pretender himſelf ſet out from 
St. Ger mains; and upon his arrival at Dunkirk, he 
was furniſhed with fine Tents, much Gold and Silver 
Plate, and he had topping Devices on his Standards 
and Colours. N 8 „ rt n N 7255 5 
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Theſe great Preparations of France, firſt alarm'd the 
States-General, as if defign'd againſt the Pro- 
vince of Zealand ; but that ſoon blew over, for Yri- 
tain was the Mark aim'd at: The Preparations to 
oppoſe this Invaſion, both by Sea and Land, were ſo 


publick, that they need not be repeated; only we 


may call to mind, that the Admiralty of Great Britain 
fitted out a Fleet with ſuch incredible diligence, that 
without diminiſhing the Convoy provided for the Lis- 
bon Fleet, (conſiſting of twelve 2r:itifh, and five Dutch 


Men of War, under the Command of Sir John Leake) 
Sir George Bing and the Lord Durſey ſail'd from 
Deal towards the Coaſt of Dunkirk, on the 27th 


of February, with three and. twenty Britiſh, and 


three Dutch Men of War, and one Britiſh Fire- 


ſhip 3 they anchor'd the ſame day about noon in Grave- 
— » ²˙ 0 TING T INS 
How confident ſoever the French were at firſt of the 
Succeſs of this Expeditiop, the fight of the Eugliſg 
Fleet daſh'd em, and put a ſtop to the Imbarkation of 
their Troops; but being inform'd they were driven 


from their Station by high Winds, and receiving freſh 


Orders, they, under Fourbin's Command, made the 
beſt of their way for Scotlaud. They were ſoon fol low'd 
by the Engliſb Admiral, who ſoon arriv'd in the Firth 
er them; it was commonly ſaid then, that the Sig- 
nal he made, which yet was neceſſary, gave the Ene- 
my the Alarm, and contributed to their eſcape: Hew- 
ever, he chaſed em Northward of Buccaneſs, ſome- 
times with reaſonable hopes of coming up with them, 
but without Succeſs; only the Salisbury was taken, and 
in her a great many Officers and Gentlemen, and a- 
mong them the Lord Grifin. The vulgar would have 
had it believ'd, that the Pretender was on board of 
this Ship, and that the Queen was ſo tender of him, 
that ſhe had given Sir George Bing Inſtructions, not 
to make, or detain him Priſoner; but theſe were 

the frivolous Notions of the Populace, and ſo we 
diſmiſs them. TP 165 , 7 I 2434-85 #28876 25 : 8 3 „ 
lf the Duke of Marlborough was not able laſt Year to 


* 


att offenfively againſt the Enemy in Flanders, he and 


Prince Eugene made the Allies amends in this. The 
Duke was indeed much mortify'd, that the French - 
8 | e the 
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the Deginnipg of the Campaign, ſhould have the Ad- 
dreſs to ſurprize Ghent and Bruges; but then in- 
veſting Audenard, they were ſoon oblig'd to abandon 
the Enterprize, and to receive a molt bloody Defeat in 
the Battle that enſued near that place; the. Conſe- 
uence of which was the demolition of the French 
tis in Flauders, the forming of the Siege of Z:/le, 
after almoſt inſuperable Difficulties 3 the taking of 
it, (tho afterwards baſely given up) which was accelera- 
ted by the Defeat of the French Troops at Wynen- 
Aale, and the Campaign and Year ended with the re- 
covering of Ghent and Bruges. Theſe things, as wel! 
as the taking of the Iſland of Minorca in the Medi- 
terranean, by General Stanhope, which has fince 
been of ſo much importance to the Engliſh Nati- 
on, we thought fit to touch upon in general, to pre- 
vent Chaſms. | . 1 
While theſe mighty things were done abroad, the 

Queen was viſited with the moſt ſenſible Affliction that 
befel her in the whole courſe of her Life, which was 
the Death of her Royal Conſort, George Prince of 
Denmark, who departed this tranſitory Life on the 
28th of October, to her inexpreſſible Grief. - Here we 
ſhall aſſume the liberty to make a remark concerning 
the Queen's manner of Mourning upon this Occaſion 5 
and the more, becauſe we believe it will appear now 
to the genegality of our Readers, her Majeſty being 
for a time not to appear in publick, it was neceſſary to 
regulate the form of her Mourning: We had but 
two Reigning Queens in England before her Majeſty, 
viz. Queen Elisabeth, who died a Maiden, and Queen 
Mary, who made her Exit out of this World before 
her Husband King 2 of Spain; for as to her Si- 
ſter, Queen Mary II. the Adminiſtration lay in the 
King, and ſhe alſo. died before him. The only Caſe 
then like this, was that of Mary, Queen of Scors, not 
as ſhe was the Wife, of Henry II. of France, who was 
a Reigning King there, as well as ſhe was Reigning 
Queen in Scotland, but of her ſecond Husband, the 
Lord Darnley, for whom ſhe mourn'd in Black and 
White, with ſome little Purple in her Chamber ; and 
this was the Precedent fet to her Majeſty upon this 
ſorrowful Occaſion. Þ + 1 | 
| . Again, 
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Again, as ſome Perſons may be curious to know 
what. Eſtate the Prince left behind him; what he had 
abroad confifted of ſome ſmall Iſlands, the Revenue 
whereof might amount to ten thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling Yearly 3 but the ſame was mortgag'd ſeveral 
Years before he died, at the requeſt of King William, 
to ſatisfy ſome Pretenſions of the Danes on the Duke 
of Sax-Lauenburgh, and never redeem'd. But as to 


his Perſonal Eftate, the Prince dying inteftate, the 


Reader may peruſe the following Extract, as taken 
from the Letters of Adminiſtration in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. | 
By an Inventory of the Perſonal Eſtate of his Royal 
Highneſs, George Prince of Denmark in England, de- 
auttis de ducenadis, & allocatis allocandis, it amounted 
in the whole to the compleat Sum of 379231. 38. 
His Medals, Coins, E9c. amounted to 270. 35s. 6 4. 
His Arms were valued at 2901. 21 | 
The Leaſe of the Houſe of Greenwich, 2800 I]. 
All theſe things being in the Poſſeſſion of his Royal 
Conſort, Queen Anne, and the Moiety of the Prince's 
Eſtate lawfully 1 hop: to her, ſhe was pleas'd to 
take theſe as part of it RE 
Her whole Moiety amounted to 18961 J. 18s. 6 d. 
The other part of his Eſtate was diſtributed among 
his Relations in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, who 
by their reſpective Envoys, Reſidents, and Agents, 
laid claim*thereunto.' 9 
To Prince George's Siſter, Anna Sophia, Electreſs, 
and' Dutcheſs Dowager of Saxony, and Mother to the 
preſent King of Poland, 47401. ) S. 10. 4. 
To Frederick IV. King of Denmark, to his Brother 
of Charles, and Maiden Siſter Hedwig Sophia, Heredita- 
ry Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, the Children of 
Chriſtian, late King of Denmark, and the Prince's El- 
der Brother, 4740 J. 75. 10d... 
To Charles XII. then King of Sweden, to his then 
Maiden Siſter the Princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, now Queen 
of Sweden, and to Charles Frederick, Duke of Holſtein- 
ar? 4h we of Hedwig Sophia, Dutcheſs of Holſtein, 
deceaſed, and the eldeſt Siſter of the King of Sweden, 
all three of them the Children of Uſrica Eleonora Sa- 
bina, Prince George's Siſter, 4740 l. 575. 10d. 4. a | 
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Jo Cbriſnian Auguſtus, Biſhop of Lubeck, Admini- 
ſtrator of Holſtein, Mary Elizabeth, Princeſs of Hol- 
ſtein, and Abbeſs of Quealinburgb, and to Auguſtus, 
Duke of Brunſwick-Lunemburg, Hereditary Prince of 
Molſenbuttel, Husband and Executor of Sophia Ame- 
lia, Hereditary Princeſs of Wolfenbuttel, deceas d; all 
three the Children of Frederick Amelia, late Dutcheſs 
of Holſtein Gottorp, who departed this Life fince Prince 
George her Brother, 4740 l. 75. 104. 2. 
'The Shares of each' particular Party, amounted to 
| 15800. 75. 7d. 2. | 1 
Various have been the Opinions concerning the In- 
tereſt and Influence the Prince had with the Queen, 
concerning the Affairs of the Publick. It's certain, he 
was an Occaſional Conformiſt himſelf, and as long as 
the Court continued to promote that Bill, he voted on 
that fide 3 tho? he ſhould ſay, according to common 
fame, to a certain leading Lord of the oppoſite Party, 
y Heart bewith you. And yet the Whigs, in the lat- 
ter part of the Queen's Reign, aſcrib'd her Adherence 
= their Cauſe to his Counſels. It's a hard matter to 
reconcile theſe, and other different appearances of 
things. It's well known, that ever fince the Change of 
Tory into a Whig Miniſtry, my Lord Somers, Whar- 
ron, Orford, &c. could not get any Places in the 
Government, till after the Prince's. Death; but this a- 
gain wasattributed,not to any difinclination he had to the 
Whig-Cauſe, but to a r Pique againſt them, 
for being at the head of the Addreſſes preſented to the 
Queen, about Male-Adminiftrations in the Admiralty, 
almoſt every Seſſions. Indeed the Prince, in his beſt 
and active days, did not ſeem much to concern him- 
ſelf about our publick Affairs; perhaps out of conſide 
ration, that he was of Foreign Birth, and ſo not very pro- 
per for him to intermeddle: that he had good natu- 
ral Parts, is unqueſtionable, but they did not ſeem to 
have been . improv'd by Art and Sandy The 
truth of it is, the Prince, ſame Years before he died, 
was grown ſo fat, unweildly, and Aſthmatical, that 
he could neither do any Service to our Country, with 
his Bady or Mind; and whatever OPENS at any 
time between the Queen and himſelf, about the 
V Fe ob Aﬀairs 
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Affairs of the Publick, is for ever like to remain a 


Secret. | 


The Queen, now. newly become a Widow, upon 
the meeting of the Parliament, could not decently ap- 
| pear in publick, and therefore appointed Commiſſio- 
ners to hold the Seſſions. Paſſing over their publick 
Tranſactions, and the Tories charging the Miniftry 
with great Neglect of Duty, in not providing more 
Ow and effectually againſt the Pretender's Invaſion ; 
but all they could offer, ſignify d nothing; it's to be 
noted, that an Order of Council was made, for leaving 
out the Prayer for the Queen's having Royal Iflue : 
But whether this, or ſomething elſe, gave riſe to the 
motion of an Addreſs, that the Queen ſhould think 
of Marrying again, does not appear. The common 
Notion then was, that the Tories had a mind to have 
the honour of ſuch a Motion, and that the Whigs an- 
_*ticipated them therein. Indeed many wiſe Men thought 
it very indiſcreet and unſeaſonable ; the Queen, to ſay 
nothing of her other Bodily Infirmities, being now a- 
bout the Age wherein Women generally left off bear- 
Ing of Children, and had not been with Child for nine 
Years laſt paſt. However, ſince the Motion was made, 
the Commons not only fell into it, but the Lords con- 
curred with them in their Addreſs, and they receiv'd 
this diſcreet Anſwer ; nk of which carry'd ſome ſmall 
check in it; That the frequent marks of Duty and Aﬀe- 
Ction to her Perſon and Government, which ſhe re- 
ceiv'd from both Houſes of Parliament, muſt needs 
be very acceptable to her; that the Provifion ſhe had 
made for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, would always be 
a proof, how much fhe had at Heart the future Hap- 
| Pineſs of the Kingdom; and that the Subject of their 
Addreſs was of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was perſuaded 


they did not expect a particular Anſwer. The Infin- 


cerity of France, in the Negotiations ſet on foot about 
ſettling Preliminaries of Peace, was ſo notorious, that 
it highly provok'd the Allies, and they reſolv'd on. 
Revenge with their Arms, while King Lewis cunning- 
1y infinuated into his People, the ſevere Terms the 
Confederates would put upon him as to his Grandſon, in 
order to excite them, as it actually did, the more to 
affiſt him. However, all this could not — the 
i | Ts iege 
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Siege of the almoſt impregnable Fortreſs of Tournay. 


and after the taking of a Place of ſo much Importance 


to the Allies, the Overthrow of the French Army at 
Blaregnie, where the Confederates fought under ſo 
many, almoſt inſuperable Diſadvantages, which yet 
they overcome all, that even a Jacobite Writer, could 
not forbear ſaying, No mortal Men ever obtain d more 
immortal Glory than in this Action. We could not but 
mention theſe things; as well as the Siege and Surrender 
of Mons that follow'd, tho' ſo publick a part of her 
Majeſty's Reign ; which, for the preſent, muſt needs 
be very pleaſing, whatever Diſreliſhes might after- 
wards arile concerning them. It was in the Summer of 
this Year that multitudes of poor Palatines came over 
kither from the Continent 3 they had indeed been mon- 
ſtrouſly haraſſed, and injur'd by the French, and 


 otherways in their own Country, which made em ſeek 


for Refuge here. Whether any particular Perſon, or 


Perſons amongſt us, gave em any underhand encou- 
ragement, remains a Secret to this day. The number 
of them in the whole amounted firſt and laſt to about 
1200. Her Majeſty, upon the Petition of the Juſtices 
of Middleſex, was graciouſly pleaſed to order a Brief 
for them, andtoappoint Commiſſioners, many of which 
were Perſons of the firſt Quality and Diſtinction, both 
in Church and State, to confider their Caſe, and: to 
manage Affairs in relation to theſe poor People to the 
beſt advantage; who, inthe mean time, having no 
HFabitations to put their. Heads into, the Queen graci- 
© ouſly ſent Tents from the Toer to Black- Heath and 
Camberwell for their Accommodation, where they 
retty regularly encamp'd, and there were certain Per- 
ons of them deputed by the Commiſſioners to ſee due 
Order kept. . 5 
All chele Precautions could not ſtop the mouth of the 
common, and even middling People of Eugland, a Vice 
but too natural to Iſlanders; who exclaim'd, they were 
lazy and unhandy, and even moſt of them were Pa- 
pifſts, as ſome indeed were, who afterwards became 
nverts, while others return'd home. To ſum u 
this Matter, the Commiſſioners at length, after indefa- 
. tigable Pains, found means to diſpoſe of all theſe 
People, that were qualify'd by their Religion, or 18 
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lng upon reaſonable Terms to be ſettled by em, as ap- 
pears by the following Diſpoſition. ei 
Above three 'Thouſand were ſent into Ireland. © 
Io Carolina, ſix Hundred, ſome of whom thrive 
mighty well at this time in the Iſle of Providence. 
 Papiftsreturn'd, two Thouſand. PR +a ER 
' 'To North-Carolina, fix Hundred. 1 
To New-York, three Thouſand five Hundred. t 
A very worthy Friend of mine, who was a Commiſſi- 
oner for the French Refugees, and likewiſe now for the 
 Palatines, told me, when they firſt came over in King 
Zames's time, there were fifty thouſand Pounds col- 
lected for them; and that they being moſt of them Me- 
chanicks, and induſtrious People, they preſently went 
to work, and ſoon came to maintain themſelves and 
Families; and indeed much improv'd our Trade and 
M.,anufactures: That twenty Ks e Pounds were col- 
lected for the Palatines, which, if we conſider the 
much greater number of the other Refugees, might a- 
mount to as much to every particular Perſon, but it was 
moſtly thrown away upon them; for they were a ſlug- 
giſh, unhandy, and uſeleſs People; for which reaſon 
| it's not much to be wonder d at, that upon the change of 
the Miniſtry, ſo much enquiry was made, who adviſed 
the coming of them over; which, if any did, they 
catry'd Matters ſo covertly, that not the leaſt Foot- 
ſteps could be found of it. Theſe Re-ſearches ſeem'd 
indeed to be carry'd on, more out of a Spirit of Revenge, 
than real Benefits that could have been expected from 
em. Beſides there were thoſe who thought a little 
more Moderation had become them better, who pre- 
| tended ſo much Duty to the Queen, who had appear'd 
ſo publick in this Affair. 199] 11: e ee 
+ — ſome time came on the Affair of Dr. Sacheverel, 
that has made ſo much noiſe all Europe over; but tho 
the generality of the People thought thg, great Chan- 
ges, which Gow enſued after his Tryal add Sentence, 
were owing to that Incendiary, yet they were cer- 
tainly concerted before; but by what Secret Steps they 
- were carry'd on, it's not eaſy to trace. It was ſaid, that 
à certain great Lady, not attending ſo frequently on the 
Royal Perſon, as uſual, gave an opportunity to one of 
her Kindred, of a much inferior Rank, by 96 DE 
a \ | rection 
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reQion of Harley to ſupplant her. The firſt lightning oi 
this grand Affair, was the creating the Marquiſs ot 
Kent, then Lord- Chamberlain, a Buke; and putting 

the Duke of Shrewsbury into his Place; this at firlk 


view ſeem ' d to carry no manner of Secret Defign in it rt 


the contrary, the generality of the Whigs who knew the 
Duke came over with the . of Orange, had a great 
hand in bringing about the Revolution, and was one 
very firm 8 Intereſt all the time he was in play 
in Ein Milliam's Reign, ſeem'd to be highly duty 4 
by the e But we are not always to judge by Ap- 
pearances ; thoſe who looked nearer into the Cabinet, 
E w very plainly, that Wie was now ſapp'd with 
a witneſs: more particularly the Earl of Godolphin 
' wrote to the Queen in April 1710, from Newmarket,. - 
that he could not for the future contribute any thing 
towards her Majeſty's Quiet but his Wiſhes, In anſwer 
to which; after ſhe had declar'd ſhe ſhould be ready to 
join with all her Friendginevery thing that was reaſon- 
.able, to allay the Heat and Ferment this poor Nation 
was in; ſhe let him know the Duke of Shrewsbury 
was willing to come into her Service, who ſhe believ'd 
might be of great uſe to her in thoſe troubleſame 
Times.. However, ſhe had not declar'd her Intentions 
of giving bim the Staff and Key, becauſe.ſhe would be 
the firſt who ſhould a ark the Lord Godolphin + 
with it. The Earl in his Reply, ſaid, he had the Ho; 
nour of her Majeſty's Letter, by which he had the 
Grief to find, that what ſhe was pleaſed, to call Spleen 
in his former Letter, was only a true Impulſe and Con- 
viction of Mind, that her Majeſty was ſuffering herſelf 
to be guided to her own Ruin and Deſtruction, as far as 
it was poſlible for them to compaſs it, to whom ſhe 
ſeemꝰ d fo much tohearken. e 
That he was not therefore ſo much ſurpriz d, as con- 
ccern'd at the Reſolution, which her Majeſty ſaid ſhe 
had taken, of bringing in the Duke of Shrewsbury ; for 
when . began to be ſenſible it would be Lifcule 


a 


o 
* 


- 


to perſuade her Majeſty to diflolve a Parlirment, which x» 


for two Winters together had given her above Six Milli- 
ons 2 Year for the ſupport of the War, upon which her 
Crown depended; and even while that War was fill 
ſubſiſting, they had had the cunning to contrive 
r E - that 


| Kant, Correſponllence, and caballing with Mr. Hari y 
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| that to her Majeſty; which in its 
ces, would certainly put her under a of — 
ing chat Parliament, tho contrary, he yet believd, 70 
. der Majeſty to be perſuaded, be di 
e er to e did noc 
eee we 
Shrerusbury, there being no Man of whoſe Capa Te had 
bad hall a greater Impreffion, nor with Ax he 
zy d more cafily for above twenty Yeats. 
"Thar her Majeſty, cs n dean chat 
at her firſt coming Crown, he was defirons the 
Duke ſhould Live Had one of the chief Poſts in her 
e end the K gen. E be had erer ther G. 
the Kingdom, if he had a 5 
fer; but he FEES, to decline it, and the Rea- 
bons generally given at that time for his fo doing, did 
not much recommend him to her Majeſty's Service. 
But he muſt endeavour to let her Majeſty ſee things 
S really were; . and to bring him into her 
eſs nl 4g? her Service at that time, juſt after - 
bis being in a publick open Conjunction in every Vote 
with the whole Body of the Tories, and in private con 


m every thing, what Conſequence could this 2 6 
have, but to make every Man who was now in her C 
binet uneaſy, and run harm they would do dom f ho 
Plague ? le left it to her Majeſty to Ju to Judge what effect 
_ the entire Change of her Minift have among 
her Allies abroad; and how would this War be like to 
be Wy d on, in their - arp by thaſe ho had all 
ed and dbſtructed it, and who would Like a 
Peace t e better, the more it left France at liberty to 
Ges their time of impofing the Pretender upan this 
Coun 
Alter theſe bold, and for the maſt pa pare prophetick 
Strokes z he added, Theſe Confiderations mult certainly 
male the Allies run immediatelyinto a ſeparate Peace 
with France, and make her Majeſty loſe all the Honour 


1 8 2 utation her Arms had acquir'd b the War, and 


e Kingdom loſe all the cht d that vaſt Ex 
i: which they had been at in that War, as well as all 
* and 2 ue had fo much 1 
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dy to ſtand ag 


that her M 


him with ir, was the lea 


n * c cc oe. 
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to aſſure her 19015 he would never ge the leaſt 
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of, and had ſo fair a Proſpect of obtaining by it; and 


ment to the Kingdom 7ould nat be 
into the Ca and who had been the-occafian of 
ſo great 2 Change in her Majeſty's Meaſures and 


can any be King ine, that after ſo great a diſappoint- 
e 


Councils, which had been ſo long ſucceſsful, and gat 


her fo great a Name in the World ? He was ver 
much affaid, her Majefty would find, when twould 

too late, that it would be a difficult Task for any bo- 
y tc gainſt ſuch an Enquiry ; he was ſure, if 


nk all theſe Conſequences inevitable, he 


he did. not th LENCE: 
Trouble and Uneafi- 


Fa. 1 ” 5 4 


would never giye her Majeſty the 
neſs of ning 


hat ber Majeſty would find them fo, it-was his in- 
diſpentible Duty to doit, out of pure Faithfulneſs and 
Zeal for her Service and Honour. FL 

| That her Majeſty having taken a Reſolution of > 
much Conſequence to all her Affairs, both at home and 
abroad, without ac uginting the Duke of Marlborough, or 


vices they had conſtantly 


b d zealoyfly endeavour' 


ave defery'd x little more conſideration. 
However, for his part, he moſt humbly begg'd leave 


iniſters ſhe 


** „ <3 


_ — . * — 
. 


wauld allow him to paſs the remain 


ways out of LZongoy, where he wight find moſt Eaſe 
and Quiet; the other, that ſhe woul 


- 


to make her 


udgment, who had given her the beſt and 


moſt faithfyl Advice. Bur alas ! all this good Advice 
was thrown away; on ſhe went with her Changes: 


Stanhope, a X 
nara, and after that, at the famous Battle of Sara- 
goſſa, the Event of which, was to put King Charles in 
polleffion of Madrid, which he yet could not hold long?®; 


and tho' her Troops in Spain, under General 


it was indeed the misfartune of Mr. Saunhope to be made 


Prifoner, with his Troops in Hrihuega: but yet a 
| 2 much 


ing om, there would nat be an enquiry 
F it, 


em before her. Perſuaded as he was, 


| part of his Mortification in - 
that whole Affair; tho 22 the World might 
think rhe long and fairhful Services they had conſtantly 
d to do her Majeſty, might 


t; the ot | ould keep that Letter, - 
and read it a ee and then be pleaſed 


tain'd great Glory at the Fight of Alme. 
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much greater Misfortune it was, that thoſe who were 
then uppermoſt in England, ſhould not Rick to-rejoice 
at it, and at the very ſame time exploded our Suc: 
The Preſent which the Dutcheſs of Gordon made of a 
Medal, being the Head of the Pretender, to the Fa- 
culty of Advocates at Edenburgb, in the Summer of 
the Year 1711, and their acceptance of it, made a 
mighty noiſe ; upon which, the . in England 
were {o uppiſh, that they boaſted it was done in the 
face of the World by the Oracles of the Scorch Nation. 
The little care that was taken to puniſh the Offenders, 
made many. honeſt: Men begin to entertain thoughts 
that the Queen herſelf was inclin d to favour the Preten- 
der's Intereſt, and how true, or falſe ſoever the Suſpi- 
cion was, ſhe never could get clear of it; the public x 
traducing the Duke of Mariborough, being alſo. much 
allow'dandencourag'd at this time, gave People a handle 
- the more to believe it. However, the Duke kept on his 
+ pace ſteddily, and in this Campaign, as if he were to 
exert his laſt, ſhew'd as much Generalſhip in amuſing 
the Enemy, paſſing their Lines, inveſting and carrying 
on the Siege of Bouchain, and at laſt, in reducing that 
important Place, as he had done in the whole courſe of 
his Life: for which, ſo great was the Ingratitude of the 
Times, that they made very {light of-it, calling it a. 
Pidgeon-houſe, and I know not What. Things in ſhort 
were brought to this paſs, the Queen and her Mini- 
ſters were now reſolv'd to hold a Secret Correſpondence 
with France, about the Preliminaries of a Peace, and in 
their own minds were diſpoſed to abandon the new Em- 
peror s Intereſt in Spain, and to leave that Crown and 
the Indies in the hands of the Houſe of Bourbon; to 
recover which, we had been fighting all this while. 
Prior was. accordingly ſent privately into France; for 
which Count Gallas, expoſtulating with the Freaſurer, 
he anſwer'd with his uſual Infincerity, he had no rea- 
ſon to be alarm'd, for the Queen would never make a 
Peace derogatory to any Engagements ſhe had to her 
Allies. The Schemes of this underhand Negociation 
were given out by degrees, ſome Truth and Falfhood 
being mix'd together; and indeed, if the naked A 
Ek * | EY ; =" 


— 


— 
& 


=_ had been told at once, the diſpoſition of the ande 
Lerne ſuch at that time, it would not have bore the 
Teft.; and this fly and equivocal Conduct of the Mini- 
ſtry, in reſpect to the beginning and progreſs of this 
grand Affair, gave my Lord Comer afterwards an oc- 
caſion to call ita Dripping Peace. There were indeed 
_ ſeveral Pamphlets publiſh'd' at this time to beſpeak a. 
| -» favourable Reception of the Preliminaries, about which, 
Gallas, the Imperial Envoy, expoſtulated in ſuch high 
Terms to the Miniſters, . whe car'd not for ſuch Com- 
| any, that he was forbid the Court, and return'd 
home. The Hanover Memorial now preſented againſt 
that ſort of Peace, is what gravell d the Miniſters moſt ; 
for tho* one Party endeavour d to explode, and make 
People believe it to be ſpurious: the contrary very 
plainly appear'd, but the Miniſters at length, what by 
hreats, and other indirect Means, having brought the 
States- General into their Meaſures, they adventured, 
after three Prorogations, to ſuffer the Parliament to fit, 
and they put into* the Queen's Mouth about the 
= | Peace in agitation, and other things, what ſcarcely in - 
| one: Article was ever made good by her. The Lords 
were ſo concern'd at. theſe things, that they addreſs d 
the Queen, no Peace could: be ſafe or honourable to 
Great- Britain, or 2 if Spain and the Weſt- 
Indies were to be allotted to any Branch of the Houſe 
of Sourbon; to which the Queen gave this evaſive 
Anſwer, to call it no worſe, That ſhe ſbould be ſorry any 
one could think, ſhe would not do her utmoſt to 
recover Spain and the Weit-Indies from the Houſe of 
Bourbon. Whereas in reality ſhe had already agreed 
the Duke of Anjou ſhould keep em. The Lords, not 
pleaſed with this Anſwer, nor the other Proceedings at 
| ng were reſoly'd to call the Prime Miniſter Oxfor4 
to an account for theſe clandeſtine Proceedings, but 
were prevented by the Queen's making twelve new 
Peers at once, and thereby gaining a Majority in that 
, Houſe: Some People in derifion commonly call'd em 
The Fury. What name to call this Action by, is not 
difficult to find out; but allwe ſhall ſay of it at pre- 
ſent, is, that there were more Peers ereated at once, 
than in all. the four and forty Years of the Reign of 


0 
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Queens Eifzaberb, whoſe Motto the — 4 had af: 
ſor'd, and in many reſpects fo Homes follow'd. 
Miniſters Baem now a of Lords 
Commons on their fide, went "oo — enough, 
and the Hiſtory of the moſt villa neus Campagin in Flan- 
Fes in 1712, for which he and his Maſters will lie un- 
der an eternal Load of Infarny, is fo well known, as al- 
ſo the Nepotiations of the eace, which they muſe * 
needs call General, tho it was not, "eſther did rove to 
. ſo that we have nothing to ſay of m; ve ſhall 
ced towards the laſt Scene "of this 


8 os Like 
Arz Majeſty on the aach of December un taken ve- - 
ry ill at VWinaſor; it whe given out, that ſhe had only a 
Gard of an Age. Pit, for which the took the Bark, 
Which had its effect: but whatever the Diſtemper was 
m reality, it was fo Tadden and violent, that he was 
t for a minute or two to be dead. ; 

| It's remarkable, that notwithſtanding the violent 

Turn the Times took on the Affair of Dr. Suobeverel, 
| _ the furious Animoſities that appear'd among che 
ſo that thoſe at the Helm could not bear the 
ſuce a of a Whig near her Majefty's Perſon 5 the Queen 
had that Bftebrh for the Duichen of Samer ſes, that ſhe 
not only continued her in her Poſt of Groom of the Stole, 
and firſt Lady — the Bed Chamber, but frequently 
fetit for her, efpecially in the tithe of her Ulncſs, | 
aud having dome {0 once or twice in chis Juncture, the 
— he En hot deliver'd ; fo that when the Loy 
er {elf to viſit the Queen, Jhe was received 
wich fone Coldneſs, and expoſtulated with about 
the Reuſon of her Non-Attetittice. The Truth was 
ſbon found out, that tio Meſſage was deliver to the 
Dutcheſs, which however . the preſent, yer 
the from thenc ard ſent to the Dutcheſo, 
whether'tt Pereorth, orefewhere tetnote from her, 
aud ſeht her Vetter dy a partfeular Meſſenger to the 
Poſt-Office, and always requitcd "geſts: r the deli- 

very fit from the. bs pes Gare chat ne might nor for 

_ future be io * „e > had a mind to 
| t near on. Every ; 

weniBer, what aclamour the Hvry x Tory Matty — — a- 
galnſt the old one, for niaking a Propetry of the 


Queen, : 
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' Queen, uſing her ill, and ſuffer; no body to come near 
her but their own Creatures. It's not to he doubred, - 
but that they had ſome 'Truth — — ſide; but ſuch 
an inſtance of ill uſage as this, and ſuch an Irreverence 
to Majeſty, is ſcarcely to be paralleled in any of our 8 
Hiſtories. 
Hut to return, the above- 2 Fir fo much * 
er d her Majeſty's Complexion, that ſhe did not look 
ike th ET. 1 before; and 1 4 5 
0 ex nt trom to int to 
diſguiſe the Diſcolourings, But this was kept ſo ſeeret, 
that it never was ſo much as whiſper'd in her Liſe- 
Time; neither did it become. a popular Diſcourſe af- 
ter her Death. It was indeed by many concluded, that 
ſhe could not long ſurvive this great Shock, and ſo much © 
Information they pretended at leaſt to have abroad of 
the State of her Health, that Count Gallas, a few- 
Months after, told a Publick Minifter, then at Venice, | 
ſhe could not live till the Chriſtmas following. - 
Now Mr. Hezekiab Bedford being try d and con- 
* for p 9 — 4 E The 27 
* Right of the Crown re 
— of the firſt Preſents of it, was to her 
Majeſty's own Perſon at VWindſor, by the very Gentle- 
— r. Nelſon, who was ſuppoſed to have the grea - 
teſt hand in writing it; a G e. who had not ta- 
ken the Oaths to her, and who at that time would noe 
have gone to the Chappel with her, and by Princip 
could never pray for her: and yet "that * 
man, upon = after the publication of that had 
frequent Admiſſions to the Royal Cloſet z and by his 
own BY lication and 3 obraind, 8 y diſ- 
char 2 great part of the Pena . 


on that 1 * Divine, for t e Pa- 
pers to the Nen sci the Sheets, and 1 an] 
guilty of end Printing and Publiſhing 1 
The . 
Sd. her arliament, ſhe was with their 
y  Concurrence, her 3 might proye at 
laſt lat Sul, and com — the Settlement of Eu- 
"ws 3 but this was ſo far ving true,thatthe Em- 
ror, now in Treaty = France, would not let her 
w the leaſt plate of ou was tranſacted, or have 


any 
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any ,Mmmunication with her, to the laſt hour of het 
Lite. Her Intereſt and Authority abroad were n 


* 


ow 
in the Wane ; and there ſeem'd to be no very good un- 
derſtanding between her and the Dutch at this time, 
the laſt beinginclin'd to treat at Vienna about the Bar- 
rier Treaty, and our Courtiers knew well enough, 
the Emperor would have nothing to do with them, and 
would receive no Miniſter ſent thither by them. A- 
bout the ſame time the French King, to elude the Trea- 
ty of the Demolition, 'employ'd all hands at work in 
making a new Canal at Mardike, which in time was 
like to prove of worſe conſequence to our Trade than e- 
ven Dunkirk itſelf. It's amazing, to conſider how lit- 
tle credit the res had now, even in France and 
Spain, whom ſhe had oblig'd moſt, and even to the 
endangering the ruin of the Trade of England, had 
not ſome brave Exgliſb Spirits of the Tory fide inter- 
poſed. As to the oppoſing the carrying on this Canal, 
er Miniſters durſt not open their Mouths againſt it; 
and whenmy Lord Lexington in Spain, inſiſted upon 
_ *the amending of ſome Points, in reſpe& to our Com- 
merce, the Spaniards anſwer d as frankly as ungrate- 
fully, We had as much occaſion for the Peace as them- 
| _ : but theſe things did not paſs unrectify'd in the 
"ſucceeding Reign. e eee 
It's not with any manner of pleaſure that we relate 
theſe things, that tend ſo much to the Diminution of 
that Royal Authority and Intereſt, which a few Years 
before 5 ſo — all over Europe; no more do we 
tte following Paffage, in relation to the Pretender. 
The Queen, upon the Addreſſes of Parliament, iſſued 
out 4 Proclamation, with five - Thouſand Pounds Re- 
ward to apprehend him; upon which the then Earl of 
"Wharton, in the Houſe of Lords, holding the Procla- 
Animation in his hand, moſt pathetically lamented her 
'- Majeſty's owning, that her Endeavours to remove the 
Prgtender out of Lorain had been ineffectual: Unhap- 
y Princeſs, ſaid he, how much is ber Condition al- 
te Will Poſterity believe that ſo great a Queen, 
20h had reduced the Exorbitant Power of France, gi- 
ven a King to Spain, and whoſe very. Miniſters have 
mae the Emperor: and the States. General to tremble, . 
all ger want Fuer to make In egi, 
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ſb petty a Prince as the Duke of Lorain, comply with 
her juſt Deſire, to remove out of his Dominions the Pro- 
comgreo c , 1s Eb! 

Her Death now came on apace : whether the Facti- 


o 


on between her Miniſters, of whom the Earl of Oy . | 


ford her Lord-'Treaſurer was turn'd out a few days be- 
fore her departure, might accelerate the ſame, Hea- 
ven knows; but ſo it was, that her Death happen'd on 
the Firſt of Auguſt, between ſeven and eight in the 
- Morning at Kenſington, in the 5oth Year of her Age, 
and 13th of her Reign; on that very day, ſays an an- 
gry Writer, that the Sthiſm-Bill took place, and was 
ury'd on that commonly calPd Zlack Bartholomew by 
the Difſenters, on which her Uncle King Charles, or, 
rather the Law, turn'd two Thouſand Godly Miniſters 
out of their Livings. There had been a new Vault 
made on the South Ede, and towards the Eaſt end of 
Henry VN's Chappel, to depofit the. Body of King 
Charles II. in which the Corps of that Prince, of Queen 
Mary, gy 1 ns III. and George Prince of Den- 
mark lie; here the Royal Remains of Queen Anne 
were likewiſe depoſited, and there being no more room 
left, the Vault is cloſed up, and within it the laſt of 
the Royal Name of the Stuarts. 1 
There never was, for ſome time before the Queen's 
Death, a greater clamour about, and the Minds of ma- 
ny were never poſſeſſed with a firmer belief of, a moſt 
terrible Revolution intended, - and near at hand, by 
ſetting up a Popiſh Head over a Proteſtant and free 
Nation. Some ituck not to ſay, the Queen was ready 
to reſign her Crown to the Pretender; while others 
made no manner of doubt but that infallible Meaſures. 
were concerting that he might ſucceed her at her 
Death: concerning which, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine any thing, only we ſhall obſerve from the Report 
of the Secret Committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
after the Acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to the Throne, 
That during the Treaty of Peace the Abbot Gualtier 
was the Perſon entruſted both by the French and 
. Engliſþ Miniſters with what related to him; the ſe- 


veral Letters and Papers were wanting, which by the 


Circumſtances of time and matters then depending, ap- 
pear'd to be of moment and conſequence; and it was 
: At 5 . EN £ not 
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not to be expected, that thoſe 
to f 2 Hane of 1h : 

. hindthem any Tranſaftions that might tend openly and 
directly to favour and ſupport the Cauſe of the Preten- 


der: but that, as the Committee had oblerv'd, ſeve- 


| ral Paſſages, which were a plain Indication of the 
Tenderneſs and R with which his Cauſe and 


| Perſon: were treated, they thought fit to bring to- 


nr and to lay them at one view before the 
Houſe. : „ Ae rd U 
There was a Paper left in the Lord Holingbrolie s 
Cloſer, dated at Ver ſailles the 24th of Seprember, 1711; 
giving an Account that the 1 405 Nuncio, had in his 
faſt Audience of the French Ki 5 
Declaration; That the Court of being fully in- 
form'd, that France was endeavouring to. procure a 
Peace upon the moſt advantageous Terms that was poſ- 
ſible, and being perſu if the Peace ſhould be 
made; England would not ſuffer the Prince of Wales to 
continue in his Realms, the Court of Roms offered to 
the King of France, to give him an Azylum. at Rome, 
or in any other part of the Ecclefiaſtical Dominions. To 
which he King anſwer d, That ſuch an Azylum would 
- be no Obſtacle to the Peace z that if the Allies did 
truly defign to make a Peace, he would accept of any 
reaſonable Propofition they ſhould make; and that in 
that Caſo an Article for him would be inſerted in the 


Treaty. But they were not the People of England a- 


lone that were jealous of the coming in of the Preten- 
der; for the Biſhop of Briſtol, July 7. 1712. giving an 
account'to the Lord 

had with ſome of the Miniſters of the Allies, ſaid, Mon- 
fieur Consbruck, one of the Emperor's Pleni potentiaries, 
kept alſo within the Terms of Hecency; ſave only, that 
he took it for granted, that one great End of all the 


Management on our part, was to bring in the Pretender: 
which Apprehenfion, one of the Miniſters - of the 


States · General own'd in private Diſcourſe,” to have 


deen the fundamental Reaſon, of. all their Conduct 


of late. „ 


who had been ſo. careſul 
rtance, would leave be- 


5 made the following 


& 


Bolingbroke, of ſome. Diſcourſe he 


The Committee proceeded to obſerve, it could not 


be forgot, what great Streſs and Weight was laid upon 
the Removal of the Pretender out of the French Do- 


| minions 


i | 4 k 
Den ANNE. 373 
minions; that this was what all the Nation with Juſtice 
expected, and what the Queen declared was taken 
care of, as an additional Security to the Proteſtant Suc- © 
ceſſion; but that his removing but of France, and be- 
ing permitted to refide in Lorain, was not only a great 

rprize to the whole Kingdom, but was receiv'd with 
ſuch Indignation, that the Parliament addreſe'd the 
Queen to inſiſt upon his Removal from Lorain, that R.. 
© fiddetice being _ or more dangerous to Great-Bri- 
iain than his Abode in Prince. And that upon the 
Queen's Anſwering, ſhe would repeat her Inſtances, it 
occaſiond a becoming Reſentment in the Houſe of 
Lords, That the Duke of Loruin ſhould E to ro- 
ceive and entertain the Pretender to her Majeſty's 
Crown, in defiance to her Application to the contrary : 
to which the Committee added, But it will how appear 
in what manner the Removal of the Pretender out of 
Francs was tranſacted and fertled, and that his Refi- 
ding in Lorain, was not only with the ApS, | 
but even by the Direction and Appoimment of the Exg- 


4% Miniſtry, — W 
Mr. Sr Joby in his Letter to Monfteur de Torcy, 
of the 24th of May, 1712, O. S. when he ſent him o- 
ver the Conditions, upon which the Queen would make 
thoſe important and decifive Declarations in Parlia- 
ment, concluded that Letter with faying, He hoped, 
that with the general Repoſe we ſhoald ſee revivd, in 
a few Weeks, a = Uniderftanding between two Na- 
tions, which might become to each dther the molt uſe- 
ful Friends, for the ſame Reaſons they had been the 
moſt formidable Enemies; that the Queen commanded - 
bim to tell 4 Torcy, that ſhe hoped, when he Tent an 
Anſwer to that Letter, we fhoeld have an account that 
the Chevulier had begun his Journey. Tn anſwer to 
this, Monfiear Je Toray told him, he might affure the 
Queen, that the Chevalier was ready to depart at a 
 momenit's warning, if he did but Kn where he was 
to go, and in what place he might be in ſafety : He 

own'd to him, he did not know any Prince that would 
de willing to receive him, for fear of difpleafing the 


Queen, or other Powers; that it would be abfolutoly 


neceflary, there ſhould be ſome Explanation up 
chat SubjeR, which he defir'd might bg made to him 


y 
* 


* 
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by the Abbot Gualtier, if he did not judge. 1 
0 AG K himſelf e neg — 
S. Jobn, in his publick Letter of the 5th of June, 
1712, took no notice of the Chevalier; but in his pri- 
vate one, as he called it himſelf, of the 75th, he con- 
cluded, the Abbot would write to him on that Subject. 
There were two Copies of that private Letter, one 
deliver d by Bolingbroke, and the other enter d in the 
Earl of $trafforg's Book 3 and in the Copy of ZBoling- 
broke's Letter, that Paſſage. concerning — Chevalier 
Pas omitted by his Lordſhip, rf 
De Torcy, on the 22d. of une, wrote a publick and a 
private Letter to Bolingbroke 3 in the laſt of which he 
aid, I have the Honour to ſend you a Letter under the 
King's Hand for her Zritannick Majeſty, and I refer 
you to what Gualtier. ſhall ſay to you, about the depar- 
ture of the Chevalier. © ee - 
On the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1712. Bolingbroke being then 
in France, to give the finiſhing Stroke to all Matters of 
' Conſequence that were undetermin'd, in his Diſpatch to 
the Earl of Darimouth, giving an account of eh Pro- 
ceedipgs at that Court, ſays, The Chevalier had fix d 
his Departure for the firſt of the next Month, N. S8. They 
purpols that he ſhall retire to Bar, and they intend to 


1 


write to the Duke of Lorain, to ask of the Emperor, and 


ather Princes, Security for his Perſon during his Reſi- 
dence in that place: but it appears he was ſtill in 
France on the 28th of December following; for Mr. 
© Prior wrote to Bolingbroke, that ba hag int, upon 
which that Coyrt was very ſolicitous, was, that the 

| Chevalier remaining in any Town of France, obſtructed 

the ſigning of the Peace, that yer he could not go to 
Torain till the Emperor's Pafipocts would ſecure him 
there; that his 3 by the peruſal of the Papers, 
would ſee the fate of the Caſe, and he had only to 
add upon that Subject, that the Court of France ex: 
profes an impoſſibility on their fide, to do more than 
. they had done, and hoped we ſhould have Intereſt 
enough with the een to obtain ſuch · Paſſports 

| Hom im, as might ſecure, as well the Perſon wha 
Vas to go to Lorain, as the Duke of Zorgin, who was 
D 
rave 'Þ Te PER Pry PH | Prior, 


e L 2 1 _ * a g 
Ks Z 


een ANN 


"© 4 


ans ; and Prior . 
had Orders to ſpeak to our Miniftry about it. f 

The Papers referr'd to in Prior's Letter, contain'd 
an account of what the Duke of Lorain had done at the 
defire of the French King, to obtain from the Allies 
the neceſſary Safeguards for the Chevalier. He ſays, 
That underſtanding that the Queen of Great- Britain 


had already granted her Safeguard or Protection to the 
Chevalier de St. George, he believ'd they had no more 
to do, but to apply to the Emperor, and to the States- 


General. The Committee ſay, it is evident by this 
account, that Gualtier was the Perſon entruſted to ma- 
nage the Affairs of the Pretender, with whom ſuch 
Practices were verbally to be tranſacted, as our Mini- 
ſtry did not think proper to commit to writing. It ap- 
pears that the Place to which he was to go, becaufe ng 


s 


efumes, that Monſieur 4 Humont 


ody would receive him at the hazard of the Queen's 


Diſpleaſure, and where he might remain in ſafety, was 


to be preſctibed from England ; that this was not 
fix d nor determin'd till Nolingbroke went to France; 


and that if his Inſtructions were confider'd, it would 
be hard to find in them any thing of that Importance 
and Secrecy, as to require his going in Perſon to ſettle 
it; that he gave an account from thence, that the Pre- 


tender was gone to Bar, and that this was acquieſced 


in here without the leaſt objection made. The Miniſtry 
were told by Prior, that the Court of France hoped by 


our Intereſt, ſuch Paſſports might be procured, as 


would ſecure his: Perſon 3 and that in the Paper ſent 
to France from the Duke of Zoran, it was aflerted, that 
the Queen of Great-Britain had already granted her 
Protection to the Pretender. ; Ns 


But Bolingbroke, on the 5th of November, 1713, wrote | 


to Prior, and ſaid, that the Queen _ repeated to 
the Duke of Lorain, the Inftances which he knew had 
been ſo often made to the French King, for removing 
the Pretender to her Crown out of his Dominions, he 
Was directed to acquaint him therewith, that he might 
ſpeak to the Minifter of Lorain, and to any other Mi- 


*% 


niſter | 


"+ 


be Meer Ju a ward, you are ( 


Th true 7 e ibs. 


20 ha be ſhould think Proper, and to let them 

know it was abſolutely i moon ſtent with the Amity and 

good Correſpondence there was between the Queen 

and their Maſters, to receive into their ne hoe th 

to protect a Ferſon who diſputed her e 5 p 
diſturb the 


undoubted Title, and thereby endeavour to 


Peace and 


jet of her Kingdoms; and that 
be able to - 


Commands. te h 4 
ſes of both Houſes of "a ment 


This they urged, could be padenfiged 1X to be no mare 
Comp 


than a hors iance with the Addreſſ wn Parlia- 
ment 5 4 
nation was conceived agsinſt the De 9 of Lorai 
his alt, ohh after? to the Queen, th 5 
t to tranſcribe a Netter that ws wrote b 
Folongbroke to Pyior, w four Days after bis 
94 d letter, upon & of the Pretender. 
Letter, 3 5 rr be deliver'd to 


ou bt the been twice at 
yo Cor vi he te Chace 2 om the Poke 


Ty Lu, wh 

Friends on this de e ory 
but that he will be a —— 
muſt at the 
Duke of r Mader 20 — You know, Si 
how little that 2 has yet felt the good 
what mas f for him at =! you * 
Sir, how ; OT to.an Equivalent Sate this 
E 2 Nerat, which as given away from 


pris d of bis Wants, and of his ExpeFtations, 
ker Majely's ce Dejere, if by any means foe 6 1 


to contribute to the Eaſe, amd to the Aduantage 
Prince, who deſerves — lenter aſage than he has 2 ” 


wth on many 


Occaſions. 
The Committee ſay, 57 were leveral other Let- 


ters urote after the Addreſs of Parliament, 80 preſs the 


removing of the Pratender out af Zorais 3 ole whe | 


ter what;had been ſaid, it was needlleſs to o 
Little effect was to be expected from 


tions "006 to the ſeveral Couns of. Europe, hi S 


ht 
w them that this was . 1 iyo 
Senſe of the 1 2 as well as the Queen's 
at him therewith the Ade | 


and to ſhew how little Reſentment and Wil ; 
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were known to bs contrary to the Senſe and Intention 


of our Court, and if any other demonſtration was 
wanting to ew their true Spirit and Inci ĩnation, it might 


be obſervd, that che Addreſſes of Parliament were 


made in Juiy, 1743. and chat the firft Letter Boling- 


Wrote, In 


purſuance of thoſe Addeeſſes, was on 


che dl of November, which was four Months after the 
Addreſſes were preſented to the Qyocen; and which 


indeed is very ſurprizing. ee + 35-21 
Here che Committee thought it not improper to in- 
ſert an Extract of a Memorial, ing che Demoliti- 
on of the Sluices of Dumtirł, deliver d by. Monficur 40 
Toroy, to the Lord Bolingbroke at Paris, in Au- 
2uft, 1712. 2-530 T0 4 i 2 1 Fo 1 DOT 9 {aff 
© It's not our bufineſs now to examine, whether ths 
Queen of Ergiand, and the Emglijh Nation, were in the 
right to demand the Demolition of the Fortifications, 


and the — dp the Harbour of Dunkirk; that is a 


thing reſolv'd and agreed upon. It may perhaps come 
© to paſs in the courſe of this Affair, for Reaſons eaſily to 
be foreſeen, that England ſhall repent having 
* demanded the Demolition of aPlace;--and- u- 
© tion of a Harbour, whieh might be of great uſe in 
Conjunctures, which perhaps are not very remote.” 


Upon this occaſion the Committee faid, they did 


8 1 


not take upon them to explain what Conjuncture France 


— 


when Dunkirk might be of particular Se 
thought it proper to conclude that part of their Report, 
with obſerving, that the Pretender did, immediately 
upon the Demiſe of the Queen, publiſh a Declaration, 


had in view, and which they thought 2 very remote, 


vice; but they 


- which the Duke of - Lorain had acknowledg'd in his : 


Letter of the 6th of December, 1714, that he receiv'd 
from the Pretender himſelf, wherein there was this re- 
markable Paſſage: © Yet contrary to our ES 


* Intentions towards, us, we could not for ſome time paſt 
' * avell_datuhs.5 and this was the reaſon we then ſate ſtill, 
expecting the good effetts thoreof, which avere —— 
© nately prevented by her deplorable Death) we found 
that our People, inſtead of taking this favourable op- 
* portunity of retrieving the Honour and true Intereſt 
of their Country, by doing: us and a 

* 8 * * 


u upon the Death of our Siſter the Princeſs, (of ⁊uhoſe good . 


wo 
* - 


* 
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bad immediately proclaim'd for their King a Foreign 


Prince to our prejudice, contrary to the fundamental 


sand inconteſtable Laws of Hereditary Right, which 


their pretended Acts of Settlement can never abro- - 
grate. There is reaſon to believe, it would have been 


* 


4 


ry 


*%d. 


the Intereſt of the My, fince the Queen's Death 


to make it evident to the World, that there was a De 
fign form d to put by the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and 
ſettle the Pretender upon the Throne; but nothing of 
that having been done, we muſt drop our further En- 
quiries: and the rather, becauſe the Conduct of ſome 
reat Men, then moſt ſuſpected to be at the bottom of 
dhe De „ has fince much perplex d the Matter, and 
weaken'd the Faith, even of thoſe who moſt gave 
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SECOND VOruUME.. 


A. 


„ | 
b. Albevillts Negociations with the Prince and Princeſs 

of Orange, | | 168, 169 
Almenara, Battle. * 
Anne, Queen, her Birth, Parentagè, Educatioti, and genera 
Hiſtory, 270, 71. Her Mifunderſtanding with her Siſter Q. 
May, 271. Her Letter of Condolance to K. William, on 


her Death, 16. Her Invitation to Court, and Preſents made 


- to her by the King, 272. To whom the Reconciliation of 
the Royal Family was owing, z4, Her prudent Anſwer ta 
ber Facobite Uncle the Earl of Clarendon, when he defired 

leave to wait on her, 272. Her firſt Speech to Parliament, 

in which one Expreſſion gives Di 
of War againſt France; and what Lewis XIV. ſaid upon it, 
272,273. A Keflection on her continuing the Scors Parlia- 
ment, 273. Her Conduct on an Addreſs from the Scots E- 


upon it, 312, Her Death and Interment i With Remarks on 
—AAWA the 


— — 


\ Bhorrers of Addreſſes for Parliameiits, their Conduct: 
| Page 120 


ſguſt, ib. Her Declaration 


IN B 


the Days, 213. What People ſaid of the Diſpoſition of her 
and her Miniſters, in favour of the Pretender, ib. 314,315, 


318,319 
Antrim, (Marquis of) his Story, 5 | 
Argyle's Rebellion and Execution, 
Arlington, Lord, his Character and Conduct, 84, 86, to 895 = 


957 to 97 
Army, a ſtanding one, oppoſed, ad by whom, 
Arran, Earl, confin'd for a Conſpiracy to reſtore K. James 415 | 


Arundel, (Earl of) his ſmart Sayitig to K. Charles I. ant 

a Rectory claim'd for one of ed s Creatures, 15 
Aſſaſſmation Plot, | 252 
Audenard Battle, 4 299 


Almerinech, Lord, bis Genn tion and Pardon, 18 
» Bantry-Bay, K. william's CEN concerning the Fight 

there, 242 
Barcelona Siege, 285, 292 
Baxter, the Miniſter, refuſed a Penſion from K. Charles II. 85 
Beach- head, Inſolence of the French on their Victory over the 


Engliſh and Dutch, | 243,246 

| Bens (Mr.) his Book of Hereditary Right, how' receiv de at 
311 

= adjudg'd to be of the Nature of Frecholds, | 155 


iſhaps, Seven, 139 K. Fame, II. againſt his Declaration 
whe Liberty of Conſcience, 171. Committed to the Tower 
for it, 172. The Concern of the People upon it, 173. Their 
Trial and Acquittal, 181. Rejoycings thereupon throughout 


the Kingdom, 182 
Black- Bartholomew - Day, for what Reaſon ſo call'd. 313 
Blaregnie's Battle, ; | 42303 
Blenheim Battle, . 280,281 
Bolingbroke's Negociations with the French Cont, expoſed b 
the ſecret Committee, 314, to the 
 Bonfires, &c. on the Fifth of November, prohibited, 140 
Bouchain, the important 7. of it ridiculed, 308 
Boyne, Battle, K. William's gallant Behaviour there, 243 
Bradbury, (the little) Curſitor Baron, his Character, 2 


44 
Bradſhaw, Preſident of the High Court that try'd K. Ch. I. his- 


Precaution againſt Inſults, 42. His Hat * as a Preſent to 
the Muſaum at Oxford. | ib. 
Breſt, the Reaſon of the Miſcarriage there, 5.6 249 
Bridgeman, (Sir Orlando) his Adyancement and Character, xy 
Brihuega Battle zo 


7 
| = (Earl of) impeach Clarendon and afterwards en 


59 , 
r the . his Commitment to the 8 — | 
Brook = 


- WY * n * * - 


i. IN DE X. 
Brdokhonſe-Committee, an Account of it, 214 1644 
| Buckingham (Duke) forbid the French Court, and why, 8. Tue 
Revenge he took for it at home, ib. His ſhameful Expedi- 
tion to the Iſle of Rhee, ib. His Murder by Felton, 8, 12. 
His Character, and the Account of his Impeachment and 
Proſecution in Parliament, gtot2. The King's Love for 
him, 9, 10. Rage of the Populace againſt him, 12. Papers 
_ dropp'd againſt him, 1 55 7 © 15500 
Buckingham (Duke of) Favourite to K. Charles II. his Advance- 
ment and Character, 65. His Propoſal to the King to kidnap 
his Queen, 70. He brings two Miſtreſſes to him from the 
Stage, to take him off from his Queen by new Amours, 7 
Buckingham (Duke of) proves a very fickle, whimſical, hair- 
brain'd Ambaſſador, 875,89. His Hatred to the D. of Ormond, 
and his Son the Lord Oſſory, 88. He is diſgrac'd, 95 


153 FRE, | 3 Vp634 $35 $%: . e 
Abal of K. Ch. II. deſcrib'd by way of Acroſtick/ 84 
Cadix, the (late) Duke of 8 Expedition thither,2 7 3 
Ceſar, Charles, Eſq; committed to the Tower, 288 
Cambridge Univerſity, K. James Ild's Proceedings againſt it for 
refuſing his Mandamus to admit a Benedictine Fryar there, 
. EEC SOA | 2 160,167 
Carts and Waggons, Debates about the Act for regulating the 
Site oi then, ee 7. 1432 
Cartwright, Bp. his Character and Conduct in the Affair of 
Magdalen College, | | 141864 
Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, her 2 to K. Ch. II. twice 
celebrated, 56. Her Bigotry, is. Adviſed not to go to Maſs 
querades, | 25 8 85 „ 
Cavaliers in K. Ch. IId's time, neglected and diſguſted, 56 
Cellier (Mrs.) the Popiſh Midwife, an Account of her, 116 
CHARLES I. his Birth, Parentage, Coronation in Exgland and 
Scotland, Marriage and general Hiſtory, 2,17. General Cauſes 
of his Misfortunes, 2. His Character and Deportment when 
an Infant, and at Man's Eſtate, 3. His Mother's Prophecy 
concerning him, i5. What one Engliſh a Scotſman, and his 
old Scots Nurſe faid of him, ib. And what his Governeſs, ib. 
His ſullen, moroſe and obſtinate Temper, 3,43,51. His Per- 
fon and Complexion deſcribed, 3,4,50. Something ominous 
in his Proclamation and Coronation, 3,4. The true Cauſe of 
his ſending back the. Popiſh Train that came over with his 
French Queen, and of his protecting the Rochellers, 7, &c. 
A Remark on his taking off the Crown at the cloſe of one 
of his Speeches, 7. The ſecret Reaſon of his Itmbroilment 
with France, 8. His Love for the D. of Bucks, g, 1o. Par- 
liament's Remonſtranc es to the King againſt Grievances, 10, 1 1, 
e. His illegal Projects 00 little Arts to raiſe — 13. 
| 2 TGAat » 
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Great Prejudices of the People againſt his Government, 13. 
A Remark upon his Chaſtity, 15. He gives the E. of Den- 
bigh a Box on the Ear, becauſe he reproved him for a little 
Familiarity with his Lady, 15. He and his Queew ridicul'd | 
in a private Play, 16. His Arbitrary Proceedings in Scotland, 

#7,i18,19, How he came to give up the E. of Strafford,24, 
25. The Power he gave to D. Hamilton to treat with the 
Scots, 25. He is adviſed to make a Treaty with: his Parlia- 
ment, 27. Whether he held a Correſpondence with the Iriſh 
Rebels, 29, c. His Defeat at Naſeby, and what followed up- 
on it, 34,35. A Letter of his to the Queen intercepted by 


Cromwell, who thereupon declared, That no Terms were to 


Aſtrology and Augury; 0. The Trial he made of his. 


C 


be kept with him, 35. His Eſcape from Hampton-Conrt to the 
He of Wight, 36. His Memento-mort there, ib. Conference 
between Cromwell and the Scots Commiſſioners about cutting 
him off, 37. Parliament's Treaty with the King im the Iſle of 
WWight,z8. The vain Hopes with which he buoy'd himſelf up, 

9. His Attempts to eſcape, ib. & 41. The Queen diſſuades 

im againſt it, 40. He is carried Priſoner to Hurſt Caſtle, 41. 
To Windſor, ib. And to St. James s, 42. His Execution, ib. 


An Account of the Meeting of the Regicides the Day before, 
43. In what reſpect ſome ſay he diedva Martyr, 44. How 
he was abandon'd by Foreign Powers, ib. 47. The extraor- 


dinary Effect of his Deportment at his Death, 45,51. A ge- 
neral Character of his Reign, ib. Who was the Executi 
46, Sc. What became of his Corpſe, 47,48, Sc. 
tion of his Fate from his Features, 49,50. His Fondn 


* 


by that ſort of Augury, call'd Sortes Virgiliane, 50. 


his Foibles, 2 FL 


HARLES II. his Birth, Parentage and Education, 22. A geo 


neral Character of his Reign and Temper, 53. His Opinion 


of the Pr. of Orange, 204. A Satyr on his Twelve Years | 
Exile, 53. He turns Papiſt, 4. What Mank faid to hint 
when he caught him at Maſs, zh. His Reſtoration, i#. To 


What Cauſe the Errors of his Reign may be imputed, xy. 


Chancellor Hyde's miſtaken Opinion of him, 56. What the 
E. of Southampton faid about him, 55. Who it was that + 
mov'd for the King's Marriage with Catherine the Infantae 
of Portugal, 56,57. The Ceremony perform'd twice, 56. 
He abandons himſelf wholly to Amours and Luxury, 59. Hi 
Behaviour at the Fire of London, md when the Dat 


were burning our Ships at Chatham, G. His Intrigue 
Mrs. Steward, 64, 65. His deep Diſſimulation, 66. Hoy he 

came to conſent to the Baniſhment of Lor -endony 67. 
A Bill in Agitation to divorce him from his Queen, y. His 
Miſtre ſles, 7 1, 2,89, 90, &c. 122, 123. His Unconcernedneſs 


4 Libels, 72. His Pre varication and repeated Lyes to the 5 
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of Ormond, 74. His Flatterers perſuade him to be arbitrary» 
15. 75. His Attendance in the Houſe of Lords, and Sollici- 
tation of his own Cauſes, 77. He truſted the Pr. of Orange 
with the Secret of his being a Papiſt, 78. His Interview 
With his Siſter at Dover, where he hearkens to a League 
with France againſt the Dutch, 79. Some Account of that 
League, 84. He ſhuts up the Exchequer, 82,83. 8 
the Penal-Laws _ the Papiſts and Nonconformiſts, 84, 
8. HisCabaldeſcrib'd, 84,91. He complains to Bp. Sheldon 
of the Clergy's preaching againſt Popery, 85. He ſets up for 
Arbitrary Power, go. The Parliament vote him 1,200,000. 
do carry on the War with the Dutch, 94. He ſigns a Peace 
With them, 96. His Parliament refuſes to truſt him with 
. „leg. He turns out all Dandy's Creatures, 114. He 
is alarm'd by his Spies with falſe Intelligence, 115. Who 
thoſe were, that were ſaid to have {pit in the King's Face, 
and who in his Mouth, 120. His Fondneſs for the Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth, 122,123,725. Manner and Circumſtances of 
his Death, 123 to 126. His Penuricuſneſs, 125. His Fune- 
ral, 126. His Character, 127. Skill in Phyfiognomy, 204. 
His Reflection upon his Brother's homely Miſtreſles; 23 1. He 
procures his Conſent to the Marriage of his Daughter the 
Princeſs Mary to the Pr. of Orange, 206. His Conjecture 
concerning his Brother, if ever he ſhould live to be King, 
409. Compares him to a Mule, 91. His Confidence in the 
Pr. of Orange, 8 LR | Gee 
Charles II. K. of Spain, his Death, and the ann 8 
Chriſtina, Q. of Sweden, her Saying to Dr. Burnet about the 
Popes in her time, 168, Her Prophecy about n 
Church, Debates about the . 287, 288 
Clarendon, (Edward Earl of) his generous Refuſal of a Penſion 
from Frauce, and what he ſaid to K. Charles II. upon that 
Occaſion, 37. He is vindicated from any Share in the Sale of 
Dunkirk to the French, 58. His Diſgrace, 64, 65, 8. His 
- Retirement beyond Sea, and Baniſhment by Parliament, 67. 
His Correſpondence with the Duke and Dutcheſs of York,68. 
Clarendon, (Henry Earl of) made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
140. His Conduct there, 151. Is recall d. 36. Deſerts K. 
James, to whom he reconciles himſelf, and turns a Nonju- 
Tor, 232,233. Not allow'd by Q. Anne to come to Court, 272 
Clergy of the Church of England preach vehemently againſt 25 
oY 5 
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Cleveland, Dutcheſs, her Parentage and Character, and a merry 

Joke of her's upon K. Ch. II. 51,72. Her abandon'd manner 
of Life, 72. Her Freedom with the King's Character in 

Converſation, ib. A ſmart Repartee of the D. of 1 


7 
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- Cloſetting of Members, when firſt practis d. an 39 
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to her, 5 73. Ambaſſador dung en with. her, 108, 
109 


Cockburn, Dr. a Scots Divine, flies for Refuge, to St. Germains, 
for writing treaſonable Libels; but is -baniſh' d from that 


Court, becauſe he would not turn ge: 1062 -IDBRIg4 

- Coleman's Character and Conduct, 103, 104 
Colour of Kings and Emperors, what it is, 7 
Committee, Secret, their Report relating to the Proceedings of Q. 

Annes laſt Miniſtry, ' 313, to the end. 
Conde, (Prince of) his Character of K. 1 DH: --- 198 


- Conftantius's Reign celebrated for the Regularity of the _ 


Conti, (Prince of) hisCom mendation of K. William at the Battle 
of Landen, 248. His Conteſt for the Succeſſion to the Prin- 


cipality of Neufehaſtel, e e 


| Conventicles, Diſpenſations granted for cham: - "2256 © 


Convention Parliament - meets, 234. Their Proceedings, 236, 
237; Ge. to 242. Debates about the Succeſſion, 249,241 


Cue, Mr. a Member of the Houſe of Commons, oblig d to ask 


Pardon for a bold Saying in chat Rouſem. 238 


Corniſh, Alderman, the vllainousTrial of him, and what effect 


it. had, 136,137 
| Coin. (Dr. John) his Proſecution for preaching againſt the Re- 
formation, 


Ks | 14 
62 Coventry, Sir Fohn, his Oppoſition to the King's Money-Bills i in 


Parliament, and his Reflection on his Amours, 757. What he 
ſoffer d on that account, 76. How it was reſented by the 
Houſe of Commons, - ib. 


Comer, Lord, his Speech to the D, of l on his Vie- 


tory at Ramellies, 8 What he call'd the ſecret Peace _ 
France, 


Cuy, the Regulation of i it, to whoſe Managemenr chiefly — 


1 

4 oliver, 3 Reſpect to k. ch. I. at Ha, ton · Court. 3 
A Report of a Contract of his with K. Charles, to be made 
an Earl, & c. ib. He intercepts a Letter of the King's to his 
Queen, on the ſight of which he declared, That no Terms were 


to be kept with him, 35. His Virtues and Vices compar'd with 


thoſe of Monk, 36. His Conference with the Scots Commiſ- 
ſioners about cutting off the King, 37. Who or what deter- 
min d him to take his Life, 38. . Berg s Character of 


nue. l. ee Io WED . 7 


D ADA, Signior, the ROPE 8 Nuncio here, an Account of him, 


7 


5 166, 167 

anby, Lord | ceaſurer, his Character and Conduct, 97 to 99, 

103, 107,108. Impeach'd in Parliament of High Treaton, 

111. He leayes the Treaſury empty, I 3˙ Montague 8 0 
tr 


4 
. 


Durham (Bp. of) his Zeal for the Eccleſiaſtical Court, 154 
Dutch War, ſome Account of it, 59, 60. And why the Engliſh 


2 


tred to him, 114. He adviſes Ch. II. to promote the Match 
betwixt the Pr. of Orange and the Princeſs Mary, 205, 206 
Danger field, his profligate Character and Conduct, 116,117 
Darien Company, its Diſcouragements, 261 
Davenant, Dr. his Book, 3%ͤ;”ũ %N 283 
Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience iſſued by K. James II. 
170. How it was receiv'd by the Clergy, 172,182. Read 
by a Clergyman, not to the Congregation, but the bare 
Walls of the Church, | 


| | | FH SS 
Denbigh, (Baſil Fielding, Earl of) ſtruck by K. Ch. I. and forbid 


his Court, becauſe he reproved him for a little Familiarity 
with his Lady, 15. His Reſentment of it, ib. His Generoſity 


to the King afterwards in Holdenby Caſtle, 16 
Deſertion of Soldiers, an old Act which made it Death, reviv'd 
and put in Execution, 1 | 159 
Diſpenſing Power, Arguments for and againſt it, 142,143,144 


Diſſenters, Proteſtant, the Cauſe of the Proſecution of them one 
while, and of the Indulgences granted to them at another, 78. 
Thoſe in the Weſt carels d by Chief. Juſtice Herbert, 146, 147 


Diſſenters perſecuted, 156. Fond of the Indulgence granted by 


K. James II. 158. Some of them wiſer than others, 158, 
170. Courted, not out of Good-will to them, 165,166 


Dodwell, (Mr.) K. William's Saying of him to Bp. Tillotſon, 244 


Doolittle, Thom. K. Ch. II. ſuſpected to be of his Congregation, 


yn ee | 71 
| Dryden the Poet, his Perverſion to Popery, and Character, 149. 


Prov'd to be a falſe Prophet, 3 0 
Dunkirk, who advis'd the Sale of it to the French, 58. Schom- 
berg's Remonſtrance againſt ir, ib. Memorial about its De- 
molition, with Remarks on it, . 319 


Fleet, under the D. of York, did not purſue the Advantage 
they had obtain d over the Dutch. 60,61. The Dutch burn 
our Ships at Chatham, 63. A Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the Money given by Parliament for the Dutch War, 


. | 74 
Dutch Smyrna-Fleet attack d by the Engliſh, in violation of 


Treaties, 83,84. They try to divide England from France, 8 
Nylvelt, his Character and Negociations, 213,214 


Ccleſiaſtical Commiſſion ſet up, and by whoſe Advice, 154. 
Some Account of its Proceedings, 155, Sc. The Period 


2 183 


- 


| Ekeren, the Action of the Dutch Troops there, 276,277 
End, the different Conſtruction of this Word once occaſioned a 


2 77 
ow 25 1 Efex, 
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T N D E X. 
Eher, Earl of, his Character and Conduct, 


rap 
clufion Bill of the D. of York, Debates about it, 7% 117 
8 3 ; oe 


F. 


408, Sir FR Dr. Shirley $ wer againſt him; the Oc* 

| cafion by a great. Diſpute betwixt the two Houſes of Par- 
*liament, 101 
Falkland, Lord, puts K. Ch. I. on the Trial of his Fortune, by 
that call'd Sorres Virgilianaz, 59 
Farmer, a Papiſt, recommended by K. Fames1I. to be Preſident 

of Magdalen-College, his ſcandalous Character, . 162 


Felton s Murder of the N. of Bucks, 8. Epitaph on bis Body 
hang'd in Chains 


— Sir Cy „his Plot and Execution, 18 
Feverſhars, l, his Character, 1 32. His Defeat . 

| ib. 

Firebrace, Sir Baſil, his Riſe, | | 16 
er Lord, Chancellor of Ireland, his change. 171 
G. | 

Allas, Count, his Remonſtrance againſt the ſecret Treaty 

G with France, 308. Diſmiſs d the Court, 309 
way, (Earl of) his Conduct in Spain, 293,294,297 


| - Gaol, a Story of one of Monmouth's Rebels under Sentence of 
Death, that eſcap'd out of it, and return d of his own Ac- 
cord the Night before his Execution, in order to be hang d, 


136 
33 Abbot, his Commiſſion to negotiate for the Na 


5 13,31 
See, Dr, his Anſwer to the Reaſons of Sclater, Miniſter of Pas- 
ney, for turning Papiſt, Jy 
Grongx, Pr. of Denmark, his Marriage to Princeſs Anne, 121. 
His Death, and the Queen's manner of mourning upon it, 


299.392. His Eſtate and Legacies, 300,301. His Character. 
Conduct, and Influence at Court, cs 


or 
Glbralter taken, 28 1. Reliev'd, 284 | 
Glencq Affair, an Account of it, F 2571 
Glouceſter, (Duke of) his Death, 262 
2 (Mr.) what K. William Gaid of him when hs was kill'd 


250 

Godolpbin, Lord, his Character, 288. His Remonſtrance to = 
Queen on the Change of her Miniſtry, 305 to 307 

Gordon, Dr. a Scots Biſhop, forc'd to abjure his Religion, by K. 
James II. for Bread, 


| Pordon, (Dutcheſs of) her Preſent of a Medal to the Faculty of 
Marge weg: at n | 308 


Graf. 
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1 N D E X. : 
Grafton, Duke, his femarkable Anſwer to K. James II. 3ult bs 
re he left him, 189 
Grant, a Papiſt, Truſtee to the Counteſs of Clarendon's Eſtate 
in the New-Rivey; her Stratagem to prevent the Citizens 
of London, from being ſervd with Water to quench the Fire, 


Granvale's Conſpiracy againſt K. William. | 2 | 
Granville, Dr. his 9 Treatment by K. 7 Ir. at the 

French Court, | 193 
Greg's Examination and Execution, 296,297, 


Grey, Lord, REIT, of having betray'd the D. of Monmouth, 
 Grievanees in the Reiep of K. Ch. I. remonſtrated againſt * 


Parliament, 10, 11 


Gwyn, Nell, her Parentage and Character, 7 1. Am eſt of 
Ter upon H 11 76 


| Ales, Sir Edward, his Declaration for Popery, 141. His 
Proſecution for holding an Employment without taking 
the Teſt, 1.432, 143 
Hallifax, Lord, his Saying of the Petitioners for a Parliament, 
and Addreſſers againſt it, 120. His ironical Modion for ” | 
| Addreſs of Thanks to K. James II, 
Hay, (Fames, Duke of) his Negociation with the Scots =_ 
Ke 25,26 
Hamilton, (Richard, Lieutenant-General) his Treachery 0 K. 
William, 233. His Reſentment of it, 243 
Hannover Succeſſion concerted, 262. The Bill paſs d for ſet- 
tling it, 263. Who preſented it to the Houſe of Commons, 
ib. Curs d by ſome of the Tory Members, 264 
Hannover Memorial, how reſented by the K n's Miniſtry, zog 
| Harley (Mr.) choſe Speaker, 263. Remov'd from the Poſt of 
Secretary of State, 297. How he eſcap'd an Impeachment, ' 
oo 
* Mr. Treaſurer to Queen Katherine, ſome 1 
| 9 
Hebuort-ſtie, a Deſign of the Engliſh againſt that Port, 88 
Henrietta Maria, her Marriage to K. Ch. I. and her Character, 
2. The Popiſh Train ſhe brought over with her from France, 5. 
Sent back again, but not empty- handed, 6. The real Sacret 


* * * * 2 
3 
1 
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of this Tranſaction, 7, Cc. 


Herbert, Chief. Juſtice, gives Judgment for the Diſpenſing 1 2 
143. Retires to France upon the Revolution, ib. His Con- 
duct in the Weſtern Circuit, 146. His Opinion of the Sentence 
paſs d on the Bp. of London, for not ſuſpending Dr. Sharp. 

11 

Herbert, Admiral, afterwards Earl of nen, * Action in 

Peringten- Bay, 242 

He rne, ; 


* 


High-Church, extreme 


: 
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wee, (Join, Eſgi) a Jef of his when he defended Bp Land. 31 
I 


rampant, Inſtances of it, 


; Hollis ( Denzi Lord) his Negociations with the Parliament 13 


* 
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Hole, Sir Fohn, Recorder of London, remov'd, and why, 159. 

What he faid of K. James's violent Temper, 195. His * 
ts ; 


E *.x 


favour of the Ld Strafford, 24, &c. He adviſes K. Charles I. 
to a Treaty with his Parliament, ; 


Hough, Dr. a Fellow of Magdalen-College, his Advancement 


* 


N 


and Character, 161. His Election to the Preſidentſnip of that 


College, declar d void by K. James IId's Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion, 162. He is turn'd out by force, 16 
Huounſiom- Heath Army, its Averſion to Popery, 16 

Howard (Ld of Eſcrick) impriſon'd, and ſentenc'd to be ſhot to 


£ 


death for petitioning K. Charles I. to ſet a Treaty on foot 


with the Scots, 22. Why the Sentence was not executed, 23 


4 Howard, Cardinal, his Creation. 1 ws 
| Hubbard, Sir Harry, K. William's Expreſſion to him at the Bat- 
tile of the Boe, | | 243 
+ 


Le I. King, wrote 
burt acted for it, 1. 

Towns, and what he did 
the Grandeur of the 


talk'd always againſt Popery, 

Jis Sale of the Dutch Cautionary 
ich the Money, 2. He breaks 
wn by the Sale of the Crown- 


Lands, 2. No King leſs eſteem d while he liv'd, or lamen- 


2 ted when he died, . 3 2 
. King, his Birth, Parentage, Marriage, and Iſſue, 129. 
: His Miſtreſles, 130,131, 152. Calld James the Fuſt, 130. 


His ſtumbling at the Threſhold, 130. His Coronation omi. 
' Nous, 131. Great Revenue ſettled on him by Parliament, 


134. His Pleaſure in relating the Cruelties of Fefferies's Cam- 


7 Paign, 135. His Preferment of him, ib. He lets up for a 
Ditpen 


. 
* 
* 


Lo 
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ſing Power, and for repealing the Teſts, 137, 157. 
Extract ot a Speech of his, declaring his Reſolution to em- 
ploy Roman Catholicks, 137. His frequent Prorogations of 

is Parliament, 139. His Reſolution to have 12 Judges to 


aſſert his Diſpenſing Power, and what Sir Thomas Fones, 


Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, faid to him thereupon, 


141, 142, He turns out ſeveral of his Judges for oppoſing 


kis Diſpenſing Power, and creates new ones, 142. He ad- 


mits Popiſh Lords into his Privy-Council, 144. His Zeal 


for converting ſome of the Nobility to Popery, 147, 148 to 


150. His Amour with Mrs. Sidley, whom he makes a 


Counteſs, 152. He forbids the Clergy to preach upon con- 
troverſial Points of Religion, 153. His Anſwer to the Prin- 


ceſs of Orange, when ſhe intercecded for the Biſhop. of Lon- 


don, 155. His Declaration of Indulgence, 157. How re- 
liſh'd by the Church-of-England Clergy, and by the Diſſen- 
" | bo | ters, 
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ters, 158, 159. His Diſguſt with Sir Roger L Eftrange, 158. 
His Conference with Mr. Waller the Poet on ſgeing the Picture 
of the Princeſs of Orange, 159. His Attempt to hinder him 
from marrying his Daughter to Dr. Birch of St. Bride's, x59. 
Mr. Waller's Prediction concerning him, 160. His Procee= 
dings againſt the Univerſities, 160 to 164. His vain Reliance 


dn Hownſlow-Heath Army, 166. He removes the Duke of 


Somerſet from his Places, becauſe he refus'd to attend rhe 
Pope's Nuncio at his Entry, 167. Queen Chriſtina's Pro- 
| Phecy of him, 168. His Declaration to the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, 168. His Character of Lewis XIV. 168. He 
ſends a Proclamation of Indulgence to Scotland, 169. Re- 
marks on it, 170. Puts out a new Declaration for Liber 
of Conſcience, 170. Conſequence of it, 171. By who 
Advice he ſent the Biſhops to the Tower, ib. 172. He mo- 
dels the Corporations and Army, 183, 184, His Alarm at. 
the Dutch Preparations, and his Raſnneſs in ſpreadi it, 185. 
His Alliance with the French King diſcover d on ch occa- 
- fion, tho' often diſown'd, ib. He ſends to the States for 
the Engliſh Regiments in their Service, which they refuſe, 215. 
Inſulted by the Queen upon the News of the Prince of 
Oranges landing at Torbay, 187. He ſends Forces to oppoſe 
him, 74.188. He bleeds at the Noſe, 188. Is berray'd by 
his own Spies, 188. And abandon'd by the Nobility, and 
Officers, and his own Children, 188,189. Propoſal made for 
his going away, 189, 229. He throws the Great Seal into 
the Thames, and withdraws, 190. Comes back to White- 
Hall, where he has a Meſſage from the Prince of Orange to 
retire, 191. A ſmart Anſwer of one of his Guards about his 
Soul and his Sword, 142. He withdraws to Rocheſter, and 
- thence to France, ib. His Bigotry, 192, 193. His baſe 
Treatment of ſome Friends who follow'd him to France, ib. 
An Account of his Court at St. Germains, and Correſpon- 
dence with the Facobites in England, 194, 245. Of Con- 
ſpiracies to reſtore him, 238, 245, 246, 247. His Memorials 
- diſregarded, 254. Sir Edward Herbert's Saying of his violent 
_ . Temper, 195. He diſguſts the Engliſh Facobites at his 
Court, 16. Why his Queen received no part of her Dowry 
during the Reign of King WiLLiam, ib. His Death, and the 
_ - -lriſh Prophecy upon that occation, | | 196, 265 
Fefferies's Cruelties in the Weſt, 134, 135. His Advancement, ih. 
A A-good-natur'd Action of his, 136. Adviſes the King to ſer 
up an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, | 154 
Jermyn (Harry, afterwards Earl of St. Albans,) whether he mar- 
ry d the Dowager of King Charles I. * "IN 


Igſuits, a Character of their Temper, Maxims, and Morals, 11 2, 
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EN DEAD... 
Winminations, the Origin of that Cuſtom, 140 
Indemnity Act, 93, 94. See Oblivion. 18 
Folhnſon, Samuel, his Addreſs to the Engliſh Proteſtants in the 

Army, and his Sufferings, | 1344 to 146 
Janes, Sit Thomas, his Saying to King James II. when he ſet 
up for a Diſpenſing Power, for which he was turn d out, 142 
Foyee, Cornet, whether he was the Man that beheaded King 
_ Charles I. Ry han | 46, 47, &. 

. Jreland, State of it at the Revolution, 232, 233, 241, 242. 


„ K. WiLLiamn ill-ſerv'd there, 242. Conqueſt of it, 244, 245, 


Report of the Commiſſs ners for the Eſtates forfeited in that 


_ Kingdom, 258, 259. TIN Grants there reſum d, ib. & 260 
Feton compar d to Caſſius, 


4 5 
Triſh Rebellion and Maſſacre, an Account of it, 29, ec. Their 


_ Hatred of the Duke of Ormond, | 140 
Fury, a Name given to a Sctt of Peers, 309 
Ilmainham-Hoſpital, near Dublin, by whom erected, 14r 

Kirk's Cruelties in the Weſt, 134. What he faid when 

be was preſs'd to change his Religion, 148 
 Knighting in the Camp, a Ceremony per form'd by King WII 
a a e 


1 A Hogne, Admiral Ruſſel's victory there over the French, 246 
Lamb, Dr. arraign'd for Sorcery, aſſaulted and murder'd 


; by the Rabble. 12 
Lancaſhire Plot againſt King WILLIAM, 246 


Landen Battle, | | LS 

Lad, Biſhop, his Trial, 31. Papiſts triumph'd in his Death as 
much as Puritans, 31,32. The King himſelf reflects on him, 
32. He wanted to be ABp General over the Subjects of other 
. Proteſtant States, Rh, 2s Es 
Lauderdale, Lord, Addreſs of the Commons againſt him, 95, 
| Pimp to King Charles II. 97. His arbitrary Govern- 

ment in Scotland, * 10 
LEftrange, Sir Roger, in diſgrace with King James II. becauſe 
he would not write for the Toleration, . e eee 
Lewis XIV. King James IId's Character of him, 168; His 
5 on Queen Anne's Declaration of War, h 
Liberty of Conſcience, King Fames's Declaration for it, 170. 
How receiv d by the Clergy, 171,172,182. Read by a Clergy- 
man, not to the People, but the bare Walls of the Church, 172 
Lillibolero Tune perpetually ſung both in City and Country, 
189. One Officer threaten'd to ſhoot another through the 
Head for forbidding it to be play'd, . - Is XR 
Lob, Stephen, an Independent Miniſter, advis'd King James II. 
to ſend the Biſnops to the Tower, c 1 

| Lon- 
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IN DEN 
Londen Citizens fined for the Murder of Dr. Lamb; 41 
London City burnt, e „e. n e 


E „ e OH apprehend lin. whom wi 
Gen a mation to a 
pros to have been ſomented, 7 


M. oy” 
Adele College, the Value of that Foundation; 161 
Malaga, Sca-Fight there, | 282 


Mardike, the new Cana carry'd. on there by the French, 312 
MARLBOROUGH, (Duke of) his Conqueſt of Cork and Kingſale, 
244. Takes Venlo, Raremond and Stevenſwaert, and the 
Town and Citadel of Liege, 273. He recover'd Bonn, and 
took Huy and Limburg, 277. His Victory at Blenheim, 280, 
281. e retakes Huy, and forces the Lines at Hille 
287. Lord Cowper's Speech to him on his Victory at Ra» 
mellles, 291. His Victory at Audenard, 299. at Whnen- 
dale, ib. Demolition of the French Lines, Conqueſt of Liſle, 
. Ghent and Bruges, ib. At Tournay, Blaregnies, and Mont, 
303. and finally at Bouchain, os 
MARY, Queen, her Character in her tender Years, 202. Hes | 
Marriage to the Prince of Orange, 203 to 208. Her Con- 
fabulation with him about Conjugal Duty, 213. Her Con- 
duct upon the news of the Pretender's Birth, 216. Her 
Interceſſion with her Father for the Biſhop of London, = F. 
Compariſon of her to. Queen Elizabeth, 159. Her Av | 
to the Repeal of the Penal Laws and Teſt, 160. Her Sick- 
neſs, Death and Character, TS 24249 
Maſi-Howuſes in London pull'd down, 189 
Maſſey, Dean of Chriſt- Church, his Peferment and Charadter, 161 
Maynard, Serjeant, his Compliment to the Prince of Orange, 230 


Meal-Iuò Plot, the Riſe of it, «#2 7 
Medal preſented by the Datcheſs of Gordin to the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh, 308 
Memorial of the Church of Zngland, the Auto nes 
wa 286, 287 
Midaleton (Earl of) Attempts to make him a Papi, 148. His 
Misfortunes at the Court of St. Germain, 1894 
Minorca Iſland, taken by General Stanhope, — 9 


Monk, his Virtues and Vices compar'd with Crommwell's, 36. 
What he faid to Charles II. when he caught him at Maſs, 
54. His Genealogy, . His Hand in the Reſtoration of 
the King, ib. He — 95 6 the Sale of Dunkirk to the French, 28 

Monmouth (Duke) adviſed to go abroad, 115. His Diſgrace, 
117. His Treatment by the Prince of Orange, 210. Par- 
don d, and diſgrac'd again, 121. His Rebellion and Defeat, 
132,133. His Petition to the King to ſave his Life, 133. 
His Execution, 134. He carry d Charms ä 334%, 
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Montague (Charles) afterwards Earl of Halfar, his good Me” 
rin the Recoinage, on 
Montague, Ambaſſador in France, hs C haracter and Neg 


ations, 103, 108, 109. His Intrigue with the Dutcheſs of 
Cleveland, 108, 109. His Hatred to the Earl of ger 114 


Montroſs (Marquis of) with his Highlanders defeats the Earl of 
ple. 26. Whether he really ſent a Letter thereupon to 
Ling Charles I. to make no Treaty with the Parliament, 34%” 
29. His Succeſs was miſchievous to the King, 26 to 29. 
His Ravages in Scotland, 28. His vain Expreſſion i in an In- 
Vitation to the King, 29. His Overthrow, ib. 
n, Earl, a pts to convert him to W 87 1 47, jag 
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Amur, the 8 of it by King Wi liam, i} —tbgo' 
Naſeby Battle. 3233.34 
Naſſau, Origin of that Houſe, 1 % da / 


Nelſon, Mr. the Nonjuror, his Intereſt * Queen uns, 
Netherlands, Spaniſh, a Project to form them into a Republick, 
108, (Fc. Richliews Project to make a Conqueſt of them; 20 

| Neufthazel, Principality, ſettled on the Dutcheſs of Nemours, 258 

= Nonconformiſts, penal Laws againſt them ſuſpended, 84. Some 
_—— of them huſh'd by Penſions from King Charles II. 85 
. Nepjaring Clergy's/conſtant and ſecret Correſpondence with the 
urt of France, 245 
Norfolk, (Duke of) what paſe'd betwixt him and King Fames II. 
when he topp d with the Sword of State at the Door of the 
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4 Noftr mus's Pr hecy interpreted in fayour of the Sueceſſion 

F of the Prince of Orange to the Crown of England, 208, 209 
Nottingham, Earl, his Qualms upon the Propoſal for the Prince 


of Oranges Expedition to England, Abele 

* the firſt, pats Ge. on that b 1. Ag 

N 2 his Diſcovery of the Popiſt-Plor, 1 110. His Whip- 
| | ping. i 

Oblivion and Indemnity Act, a Jeſt crack d upon it, 56 

' Occaſional Conformity Bill; Debates about it, 277, 282,286 

| Orkney, 'Counteſs of, her exhorbitant Grant, 2359, 260 


Orleans, Dutcheſs, her. Interview with Charles II. at Dover, 
- Where ſhe propos d a ſecret League with France againſt the 
Dutch, 79. Suppos' d to have been poiſon'd by her jealous. 
Husband, 80 

Ormond ( Duke, Ld e of Ireland 9 Intrigues againſt him, 
72, 73. Remov'd from the Government of Ireland, 73, 74. 
9 Hated = the ns {2 8 7 4 


Dane, Arrival and Difpofition, 303, 
I Palmer, (Mrs.) afterwards Dutcheſs of Cleveland, all Pla- 


' Orrery, (Earl of) his Character, 


Mandamus, to admit a Popiſh Prefident at Magdale 


Oxford Univerſity proſecuted by K. James II. for de his 
161 to 164. Vilited by K. William, 


Ormond (Duke of) founds Kilmainham Hoſpital, near Dublin; 
2 His gallant Saying to the Officers of the Triſh Army, 76. 
| His Oppoſition of a Popiſh Penſioner that Fefferies would 
have put into the Charter- houſe, . "xa 


Osborn, Sir Thomas, his Character and Conduct, "OP 


Oxford Parliament, 119, Ge. . Clergy of the Dioceſs refuſe ; 


thank K. James II. for his Declaration of Indulgence, 159 
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ces, &. diſpoſed of by the Cabal that met at her Lodgings, 56 


Papiſts, Penal-Laws againſt them ſuſpended, © 84 


Parker, Colonel, his Conſpiracy againſt K. W illiam, : 245,246 


Parker, (Bp. of Oxford) his Character and Conduct, 156,157. 
His Propoſal for granting a College to the Catholicks at Ox- 
\ ford, 157. He could not prevail with his Clergy, to thank K. 


 Fames II. for his Declaration of Indulgence, 159. He is re- 

. commended by the King to the Preſidentſnip of Magdalen 

College, 162 to 164. And put into Poſleſſion of it by Vio- 
lence |: ; 


Parliament's Treaty with K. Cb . in the Ille of gb, 26 
Partition, Treaty of the Spaniſh, Monarchy, 256,257. Another, 


262. The Lords concern'd in them impeach'd, 264 


Pen, the Quaker, his Favour with the D. of Art, Go, 61, 213. 


His vain Attempr to bring Magdalen-College into the Meaſures 
of K. James II. 164. Sent to Holland to bring the Pr. of 
Orange into the Meaſures of K. ame, 212 


Fenal-Law: againſt Papiſts and Nonconformiſts ſuſpended, 84 


Petition of the Seven —_— K. James II. againſt his Declarg- 
tion for Liberty of Conſcience, * © 171,172 


Peterborow, (Earl of) his Conduct in Spain, 292, 293 


Petre, Father, the Jeſuit, his Extract, Character and Riſe at 


Court, 146. His Menace of the Proteſtant Biſhops, 171 


Plague, a great one uſher'd in the Reign of K. Ch. I. 
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Plot of the Meal - Tub, 117. Proteſtant Plot, 120. Rye- houſe Plot, 121 


Ponti, the French Admiral, chasd in Gibraltar-Bay, 284 


| Popes; Q. Chriſtina's Obſervation that Four of them in her time 


had not common Senſe, | . 168 
Pope-burning prohibited, — © l 3/1 10 
Popery ſttenuouſly preach'd and writ againſt, by the Clergy of 
the Church of England, 147,153;154. And inveighed againft 
by the Army, 184. Act to prevent the Growth of it, 289,290 
Popiſh-Plot, ſome Account of it, "= 110,112 
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Porbbyrogenites, why Kings are fo calld, a 
er George, a S hing 0 his when he turn d Evidence, 2 I 
orter, (Mr.) a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to K. Chᷣ. I. ac- 
cus d of Popery, and compar'd to Sir Thy of Matthews; WA 

Sir Charles, made Lord Chancellor of Ir 

"Portland, (Earl of) Bentink, an Account of his Negociations, Se... 
203,211, 215,223. And of his magnificent Embaſſy in 
| France, 255 
"Portſmouth, Dutcheſꝰ an Account of her, 89, 117, 118,119. 
K. Charless Fondneſs for her, 1322, 123, 125 
Pretender to the Crown of England, an Account of his ſpurious 
Birth, 173 to 180. His Title acknowledg'd by France, 264. 
His "elf 7x of Scotland, 297,298. Proclamation for appre- 
hending him, 312. Negociations in his Favour between the 
French and Engliſh M—ys,314 to the end. Vain Remon- 
ſtrances for removing him from Lorrain, Guse 5 5 to 75 


Frior, (Mr.) his Negociations with the French Court expo 
the Secret Committee, 308, 316, MI 
22355 cy, Iriſh, a remarkable 


| ſent f. or the Fellows, 5 163 hg 
e a Raps: on that Colour, | 5 
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eee (D. of) his Friend ſhip to the Epiſcopal Clergy 
in Scotland, 275 
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Abbets, a0 Couple don't wake a black Horſe, upon what 
Occaſion that was aid, £31 
mellies Victory, 291,292 
| (Earl of) his Character, 73,105 


Revolation, that glorious one effected by K. william, the won- 
derful Secrecy with which it was brought about, 218 
Richelieu, Cardinal his Project to make a Conqueſt of the Spa- 
iſh Netherlands, 29. His Menace ſt K. Ch. I. and fo- 
menting the Malecontents in — 21 
Rocheſter, (Earl of) the means uſed to convert him to Popery, 
150, 151. Has an Annuity from the Poſt-Office, on his 
Removal from the\Treaſury, ib. 
Rook, Sir George, Admiral, the Reaſon of the Turky Fleet's Miſ- 
Carriage under his Convoy, 248. His Conduct at Gadizy, 


cCenſur d, 273. and at Malaga, 182 


one, F 
2 Dr. of e his Behaviour to K. Janice il. 
he 


wx (Lord) a wards Duke of Rutland, divorc'd from his La- | 


69,70 
Rouſe, (Dr.) Chaplain to K. William in Ireland, what that 80 

laid of his firſt Sermon, | -/ 63 
Ilſe Admiral, (afterwards E. df Orford) his ſecret Negocia- 

Bu Lows wikh 1 as Pr. . His Victory over = 
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r Teſt-Act, 91,95. See Teſt. 
Serge, Colonel, his Character, 


| Schomby eg, Duke, his Remoaſtrance to Ch. II. againſt the Sale of 


| 242 
Shaftesbury, Earl, adviſed K. Ch. II. to ſhurup the Exchequer,82. He 


Shales, 8 General, his ill Service to K. il. in Irelaud, 242 


| Sidley, one of. K. Fames's Miſtreſſes, a ſlrewd Saying of hers to 


| Solans, Cou unt, Reflection on his Conduct in tho Barleof melir A 8 
5 Dy Somers, Lord, his Conduct in the Partirion-Treaty, 5, 7. K. | 


Ka 246. The a -— 5g 9 


e Wa gs Tae his Charalter and Negociarions, 3 
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A Treaty, oy "= B'S | 2530254 1 
crel, Dr. the Conſequence of big Feil. ze 
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oft, A Bp, his Character and Conduct, 45 170735 1 


Savile, (Thomas, Lorg) his for Alison of the Sev into England, She 
41 WT: Tie de onen to be made an Earl, | 


Dunkirk, 58. His Characder of him, 91. Hated by the Engliſh, 
and why, 91. His Character and Conduct, ib. 220 
Sclater, Miniſter of Tutuq, his pretended ende for turning Papiſt. 


"xs 156,157 
Scotland, K. Ch. Ilrsarbitrary Proceedings there, 1 17 10 19. "Troubles g 
there fomented by Cardinal Richeliew,2 1. Lord Sauily s Invitationof 
the Scots into Encland ib, The Zealof that Nation againſt Popery, 
153. State of that Nation at the Revolution, 232,23 24. 
Stots. Army's Entrance into England, and Rout of the Engli $329. * 
Commiſſioners 8 with Cromwell againſt cutting off 72 


Ch. I a 
. 4% (ac of) in Stand, 275,47 96280. | Lord Wharton's 82195 5 
upon it, 3 
Seymour, Sir Eduard, oins the Pr. of Orange, 227. His Dh... | 
the Lord W ey mouth, ib. He propoſed the A beiation h favour 


of the Prince, 1 Is ſup kn fomented the Proclama- 
tion againſt Ludlow, and wh 


1. Court Party, 9 1. His Conduct after wards, 110, 111. His 
acter of Q Catherine, 111. His Hatred to the D. of York, 114 


Shar „Dr. the Sentence als'd on: the B ck es for refuling to 
4 d him, - ah os 


ue Sir Fleetwood, what he id to K. Wil. in his dangerous ; 
aſſage to Holland, 244 
Shirley, (br. kis Appeal agai inſt Sir John Fagg, from the Court ok 
Chancery to the Houſe 5 Lords, che Occation of a great Diſpute. - 

|  berwixt both Houſes of Parliament, 3 
Shovel, Admiral, his Shipwreck and Funeral Monument, 296 
Shrewsbury, DU Duke of. his Fromotion and Character, 30g, 306 


Talbot E. of Tyrconnel, for bantering Court Miſtreſſes, 13. Is 
created Counteſs of Dorcheſter, 152. The Queen's Uneaſineſa 
upon it, i. She is ſent to Ireland, but returns, „„ 
Stdney, Colonel, afterwards E. of Romney, his Secret Commiſion from 
e Nobility to the Pr. of Orange. 217 
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William's Removal, and Recall of him, 261 


Somerſet, N 5" £) 15 Diſgr race for got end 4d th 8 
; W „at his publick Entry. p Wk q: Popes 
| Spatiſh Monarchy, its Succeſſion, and Partition iated 8 S257. 
he go: 


rat By Bp. af Rocheſter, his Reaſon for acting in t cle 
2 miſſion, erected by K. James II. 155. He declares off, 18 3 
4 Stanhope, General, takes Minorca . Is taken Priſaer i in 
28 4 
* Steenkirk Bartle, whyi it miſcarry'd, " 


Stemard, Mrs. K. Charles's Intrigue with her,” BY: 4 3 
| _—_ Heaven's Diſpleaſure hep © one of the Hy ae he 
one, | 
$trafford (E. of) how he came to be given up by Ch 
on TO 25 his Conduct Go. a 5 6 K. LG 198 Es 
1848. And when Froop eee in ty. by Franc, 18 f. Is —— 
8 ted in an Act of doen = RS: RR YRS: Wet. 
_ Sweden fav'd by K. William, 7 262 


; ” Acking Bill, and Refleiar on the Tacks, NY 286 
Taff, (a Count df the Emp 5 his gracious 3 by K. W. 
| 50 Exemption of his Eftatein Ireland from the Forfeitures, 260,261 
 Thlbor, E. of 'Tyrconnel, ſmartly 8 by Mrs. Sidley, for 972 
| og Court-Miſtrefſes, 131. Commander in Chief of: K 
2 Army in ireland, 140. W Oonduct there, 151,232, 23 
ge Will. his Negociations betwixt' the Pr. of Orange * 
| 204. The Fate of young pay wy | 
8 5 5 Debates about it, 99, 100. See Sactamental. K. Famer 3 


Reſdlution do repeal itt. 133138 

| Wife, by whom that ancient Order was nen 278 
wenge, Br. broaches the e Mg 32 178 
Talon Siege, ce” 1 
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7 SpaniſhGalleons there deſtroyed, ee 


45 Uniformity Af, the ill Effects of its been en 58. 
Union Treaty with Scotland, © N 283,297,293 
5 Treaty broke off, Rk: 9 7s 2086,29 


Aggons 22 Carts; Debates 5 ipod the AQ for regulating the 
* Size of them, 143 5 
1 Muller, (Mr.) the Poet, his Reflection on the D. of York, with reſpect 
to che Excluſion-Bill, 121. His — bor 2 to him on ſight of the Prin- 
cels of Orange's Picture, 159. What he ſaid to a enchman whom 
the King ſent to diſſuade him from marrying his Daughter to Ds. 
Birch of St. Brides, ib. His Prophetical Sayingof that King, 160. _ 
Wallop, Mr: his Opinion W K. James 8 Declaration of ln- 


dulgence, 153 
 Wandesford, Mr. an Account ofa Meeting of tue Regie at his 
Houſe the Day before K.Ch.1, was be headed, | 7 


mouth Lord, Sir Edward Seymonr's Jeſt upon Km; 


arton, Lord, im e. and ſentenced to be ſhot to Death, for | TY 5 
. titioning K. Ch. I. to ſet a Treaty on foot with * a 22. Why 
E | n was not e N UW 23, 
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| Wharton, Lond, his Saying on the paſſing os che Atv of Serur 
"Scotland, 280. His 5 *. 8 of the Church, 2 
3 eee for apprehending the, 
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Whitlock adviſes K. Cg. I. to make a Treaty with his Parliament, 37 
Wildman, (Major) his Objections againſt the Pr. of Orange s intended 
Declaration, 222,223. His Groundleſs Fears about his Expeditian. 
Wilkins, Dr. Bp. of Cheſter, his Preferment and Character, « <6 
Wee 85 ee e e kH JPY: His Character and -. 
Sentiments, by the Great Pr. of Conde, &c. 198, 112,213. HisGeneral 
Hiſtory. ib. Hie Secret Hiſt. ib. c. to 269. When 8 8 
England, and why, ib. The Diſcovery he made of the Sentimenta f 
h. II. and the Secrecy with which he kept it, 199. His Ad 
ment to the Stadtholderſhip of Holland, 198. His Overture to t 
Engliſh Ambaſſador about his intended Marriage, 200, 201, 203. An 
Account of his Match with Princeſs Man. a03, &. to 208. His Re- 
ception at the Engl. Court, 203. His firſt Interyiew with the Princ 
Mary, 204. K. Cb. Ils Opinion of him, 204. And his of K. Ch. By. 
How the Match was reliſ d by the French and the Popiſh Party. 205, 
208. His Return with hig Bride to Holland, 208. His CharaGeer pf 
the Court and Conduct of K Ch. H. 208. Part of Nofiradamur's 
Prophecy. interpreted in favour of his Succeſſion. to the Crown, 
208. 209. HisTaciturnity while the Bill wasdepending for excludi 


the D. of York, zog. His Treatment of the D, of Monmouth in Hol- 
land, after his Diſgrace at Court, 210. His Offer of Aſſiſtance to K. 
F. II. againſt Monmowuth's Rebellion, 2 11. How it was miſconſtry'd, 
10. A Story of a Secret Promiſe made to him by Monmouth. ib. 212. 
His Conduct when Pen the Quaker was ſent to him by K. J. II. for 
his Concurrence in the Repeal of the Penal- La ys and Teſt, 2 1314. 
. His Averſion to it, 160. His Generoſity to ſome Engl. Preachers who 
nad fled to Holland from Perſecution, 214. The ee inten- 
died for mam England drawn up, where, and by whom, 224, 
218,219. He models the Engl. Forces in the States Service, 215. His 
Negociations with ſome German Princes. preyious to his intended 
Expeditiog, 215,216, Admiral Ruſſel's N ociations with him, 25. 
His Conduct upon the News of the Pretender's Birth. 2 16,217, Let- 
ters ſent to him fromthe Proteſtant Nobility of England, to eſpouſe 
their Intereſts, 165,217. The Preparations, Invitationsand Concert 
for his Expedition to England,217,218. Declarations, Letters auc * 
Manifeſtoes to Soldiers, Sailörs, &c. to join him, 219, 220. Te 4 
| Conſult about his Landing,221. And railing the Money, 2 22. Qby Eo 
KF jections againſt his intended Declaration over-ru!d,ib. , ARemay - = 
"® onthe ſpeedy Execution of the great Deſign, and the Circumſtances 
that favoured it, 223. His Speech to the States-General when he 
took his Leave of Cory 224. His Embarkation, ib. N 
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at Torbay, 226. W in the Weſt, 227. His Progreſs to Wing- 
ſor, 217,228, 229, Dec aration in his Favour by an anonymous Hand, 
2328. His Invitation by the Peers, Ge. at Guildhalhaib. Arripalaggr. 
E Famess a little unpopular, 229,239. His Durchfouards give, Dit. 
' guſt, notwithſtanding their, good Dilcipline; 2 
dont che Papilts and 7acovites, ib. Can e 
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ent, 23 1. I State of his Affairs at a certain Junctute, 233. His 
. Declaration with 0 the Propoſal of a Regency, 23 
WiLtiam, King. the Crown tender d to him by the Convention- 
” Parliament, and his Speech thereupon, 238. His Coronation, 239, 
2 Diſguſt with the Behaviour of the High- Church Party, 
and his Favour to the Diſſenters, 239. His Expreſſion with regard 
to Colonel Sarsfield; ib. His Expreſſion concerning the Fight in 
Bantry- Bay, 242. His ſuppoſed Regard for General Ludlow, Ib. Is 
Ill ferv'd in Ireland, ib. He goes over thither, ib. A pretty Expreſ- 
ion of his concerning the firſt Sermon preach'd there before him 
"by his Chaplain,243. His Character of that Country, ib. His Suc- 
«ceſs there, ib. 244, His Gallant Behaviour at che Battle of the 
©Boyne, ib. His Return to England, 244. His Saying to A-Bp. Tillotſon 
about Mr. Doumell, ib. He goes to the Congrels at the Hague, ib. 
| His dangerous Paſſage, and what was ſaid to him thereupon oy 
- . — Fleerwood 'Sheppard,\b.. His hard Drinking at the Congreſs, ib. 
Plots againſt him, 238,245, 246,251, 252,2 735 Treachery of thoſe 
hom he emplöy d, 247. His Concern for the unſucceisful Cam- 
4 pai in Flanders, 247. His Bravery at the Battle of Landen, 248. The 
Mut he e on his Return, for ee Br. Bill for impartial 
þ Prestel Fa iament, 248 . His Sorrow for his Queen, 249. He 
A = to Flanders again, 'and leaves the Adminiſtration to Lords Ju- 
3 tices, #6. His next Campaign, 250. His taking of Namur, and what 
4 he ſaid of Mr. Godfrey's being kill'd in the Trenches, ib. His Return, 
and Progreſs to Oxford, & c. 251. His Opinion in Council about the 
State of Coin, #6. His Saying of the French King, when he heard 
that he had made Overtures to the Emperor about a Peace, 253. A 
| —_ his gives Diſguſt ro ſome Members, 255. His Conduct in 
the Pürkithn Treaty, 2 56, 257. Ill Effects of his reducing the Army, 
257. The Clemency of his Reign e even by Papiſts, 
258. His Regulation of the Stage, ib. His Conduct with regard to 
the Settlement of the Principality of Neafehaſtel, 258. His Kind- 
"neſs ro Count Taff,261. A Reflection on him for removing Lord 
Symers, ib. The Proffer and Promiſe he made to him afterwards, 
2615262. How he ſav d Sweden from Ruin, 262. His Expreſſion 
when he heard of the Succeſſes of Pr. Eugene, &c. in Ituly, 264. He 
forms the Grand- Alliance, 265. His Laſt- Speech to his Parliament, 
16. His Fall from his Horfe, and Sickneſs, 16. His Death, 267, 268. 
His Character, 36. The Malice of the Facobites to his Memory, ib. 
_ Wyeherley {the Poet) a Proſclyte to Popery out of Compliiſance to K. 
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. 'F Ork (Duke of) his Conduct in the Purſuit of the Duich Fleet, Go. 
At the Fire of London, 62. His Influence over his Brother the 


King, 68,1175. He oppoſe; the Parliamentary Divorce of the Lord 
*Rofs from his Lady, 70. He and his Brother compar d to a Brace of 
Lobſters 95. His Employment of Coleman, og. He is ſent out of 
theway to Holland. &c. i i 3. E. of Shaftesbury s Hatred to him, 114. 

Debates about his Exclufion, 115, 117 to 119. His Behaviour to the 
Vutcheſs of Poraſmouth, 117, 119. He has the Management of all 
Affairs, with a n by the celebrated Mr. Waller, 121. 
Iiis Obedience in all things to his Brother, 20% 206. His Brother's 
TConjecture of hin te the Pr. of Orange, 209. Comp ar'd by his Bro- 
ttier to a Mule, 3 ES 91 


